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evaluating alternative courses of action is supplied in the 
instructor's manual* (MKi 
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INTRODUCTORY JIATERIAL 



^^^l^^P^ more than anyone else lii state and local gbverhmeht^ 
It Is the tniddle-*level line manager who bears respbhslblllty for the 
day-to-day effectiveness and efficiency with which government services 
are delivered. Positioned frequently at the Interface between appointed 
officials and career civil servants, supervising small departments or 
subunlts within departments 9 he or she roust toanage the ongoing operations 
of his or her agency as well as translate Into action both the program 
initiatives mandated by various legislative bodies and the policy re- 
directions ordered by top-level agency management. The attitudes and 
skills that these managers bring to their Jobs, therefore, will Influence 
profoundly an agency's capability and willingness to examine and Improve 
current programs and procedures and to respond quickly to new demands. 



Despite the complexity of the middle nianager*s task, the assump- 
tion underlying this teaching module is_ that classroom experience can 
offer a significant "leg up^' for students ^o expect to work in such 
positions, the purpose of the module is to provide a means for focussing 
(in graduate, undergraduate, and in-service classrooms) on the tasks of 
the middle-level line manager in state and local public sector settings. 
The module does not attempt to develop precise and sweeping answers to 
the complex, rich ^ and diverse problems, challenges, and pitfalls that 
confront such managers^ It is intended, rather, to iiluroinate and explore 
some of the questions that are of generic Iroportance to men and women 
occupying or about to occupy these positions. Specifically: 

- Row do I get things done, working with and through the 
people In my part of the organization as well as with 
those in the rest of the agency and in Its environment? 

- How do I Identify opportunities for operational 
imp r o vemen t s ? 

» How do I set priorities on these opportunities? 

- How do I acquire the understanding of brganlzatlohal 
procedure and traditions that will enable me to see how 
my part of the agency really works, to know what the 
keys are to changing its present operating style and 
results? 

- How dp I identify and work with the key people lii the 
prgahizatlbh -- thbse whose active support br acqiilesehce 
is critical tb iny accbn^llshlng my objectives fbr bpera- 
tiphal improvement? And how do I budget my time and 
efforts sb that I becbroe a "roanager" ilbt just a fire- 
fighter; sb that I develbp a clear and explicit idea of 
where I waiit tb take roy part bf the organlzatlbn over 
the long run and how I'm going to get it there? 
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In addition to lifting up these_ questions^ a second objective of 
the module Is to provide practice In developing good answers to them lii 
a variety of specific situations. And^ In the process of working with_ 
the material, it is expected (and hoped) that you will adopt a particular 
view of middle management; namely, that It Involves much more than pre- 
siding over some part of a larger brgahlzatlph; that Its opportunities 
and rewards come from Initiating, and completing actions that make the: 
agency demonstrably better at delivering Its services to the public. 



Teaching Material 

The material consists of eight sieparate series of diecision- 
making cases. The first case In each series Is Included In thie Student 
Manual. The remaining cases will be passed out at suitable times by the 
Instructor. Each series fdcusses on a particular middle level manager, 
presents Information on the organization of which he or she is part, and 
describes (or provides Information that allows the discoverv of) one or 
cibre managerial problems or Issues facing the middle ttianager. It will 
be ybUr task, with help and guidance from the instructor, to probe the 
evidence In the cases, analyze the problems that it raises, ^6Y^iop_35d 
evaluate alternative courses of action that the manager inight_ reasonably 
undertake, select a course of action, and think through the nature, 
sequence, and timing of actions necessary to put that course of action 
into effect. 



Cas e Pre paratdort 

Preparing a case involves becoming familiar with the case 
situation, analyzing it to determine the problems and issues that must 
be addressed, deciding what action to take on these problems or issues, 
and developing apian of action from the point of view of the manager(s) 
in the case. Each of these steps - familiarity , definition, decision, 
action, - is discussed below in logical order even though good preparation 
does not necessarily involve sequential movement from one step to the 
next. 

-People have_dif f ererit ways of becoming familiar with a case 
study quickly and effectively. Each person must develop ti^chnlques which 
are best for hiiu or her. Some people scan the material first to get an 
overall picture of the story involved, then read the text making notes, 
and then do calculations. Others, after scanning the text once^ examine 
the exhibits in detail and do elementary numerical analysis, and then 
proceed to a detailed reading. Some people find it useful to do a quick 
initial reading of the case and then put it aside for a number of hours 
or even days before returning to it. 

Most people develop some system of note taking which may involve 
writing directly on the case, or develbpilrig different categories of notes 
on separate papers. Most cases^ as dp robst management situationiB, 
present more information than is absblutely necessary for understanding 
and dealing with the problems. Since time is always limited, it is good 
to be constantly concerned about distinguishing between relevant and 
irrelevant inf orviat ion . 
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Def Ihltlbh refers to the prbciess of determlnlnp what problems 
exist or what Issues must be addressed. Problems may be that the agency 
lacks a coherent purposei management is weak, the organizational struc- 
ture Is inappropriate^ or scheduling is ineffective. Issues represent 
non-problematic areas where management attention is required such as new 
program opportuhities^ new constituent demands, or proposals to Introduce 
automated data processing. 

Sometimes prbbleins and Issues are stated explicitly in the_ 

case^ sometimes they lie deeply buried in the unstatedimplicationsof 

case fact and bpinibri. Usually this process of identifying real problems 
and issues requires discovering relationships between items of infonna- 
tioh fbuhd at many different points of thecase. There will usually be 
one or twb issues that have special importance. _^owever, most cases 
involve many issues and it is difficult for any one case analysis to be 
exhaustive. 

There are several sources of technique and methodology for 
analysis. One obvious source is conceptual material introduced verbally 
or in writing by the instructor. Surprisingly, at times this is not the 
mbst in^ortant source. Often, the intuitive or systematic approaches 
taken by a student based on his or her own experience or insight may be 
the otily, or most powerful, tools available. 

Dec4&ion^jaaking — that Is^ what to do In principle about the 
problems and issues — in the third step in case prep^ case 
student will have available a wide variety of tools and approaches to 
use in arriving at decisions. Sotae will be quantitative^ others qualita- 
tive; sbme structured, others unstructured; some sophisticated, others 
primitive. The important point is to use a tool or approach that is 
suitable for the particular situation in the case. 

The last step in the case preparation prbcess concerns trans- 
lating thought into action. This involves the development of a plan of 
action to implement decisions from the pbiht bf viewbf one or more 
inansgers in the case. The components of an action plan will vary from 
case to case. Usually, however, attention should be given to priorities, 
long and short term goals, and the administrative Implications of each 
move. 

in some situations it is approfjrlate to develop action plans in 
detail, including time-frames and the assignment of responsibilities. 
Often the development of an action plan leads back to more analysis, or 
more work in understanding the case situation, or changed decision, or 
all of these. 

After all this preparation, what should you bring to class? 
It is generally useful to have one or two pages of notes to refresh your 
thinking about your position on the case. Each student ought to be pre- 
pared to open class discussion with a five to ten minute presentation of 
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his or her plan of action and the rationale for it. This is a reasonable 
target for preparation even if the instructor does not start class by 
asking for a formal presentation. Most people find they benefit raoat 
from class when they have come prepared with a firm position based on 
careful analysis. 

A final comment. The above suggestions should be taken as only 
oSe of several possible approaches to case preparation. No one has yet 
devised a guaranteed method or approach for all people to all cases. 

Classroom Par^4eipatlog 

The pay-off for your case preparation is classroom participation. 
If you prepare well, bat say nothing^ you will have missed the^oppor- 
tunity to enhance yoar ability to present and justifyyour positions 
to others, your ideas will remain untested, and others in the class^ 
will receive no benefit from thi hard work you have done. On the other^ 
hand, remember that you are in class to discuss, not to discourse Push 
your ideas and be willing to support them with case evidence. But listen 
carefully to others and evaluate their positions fairly. Keep an open _ 
And and be willing to change it when new insights and evidence overwhelm 
your original thinking. And remember, for sheer classroom enjoyment,^ _ 
nothing beats a lively, case discussion carried on by well-prepared students. 
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Boston University School of Management 



GERRY CORBETT (A)' 



i really wanted to work at welfare. It was exciting. I 
had been exposed to enough intelligent people to know 
that I wouldn't be the lone wolf. Friday^ i accepted the 
job. 

Gerry Corbet t 

Assistant Manager of Finance 
New Cohnaware Department of 
Welfare (DoW)2 



Gerry Cbrbett did hot relish learning her riew Job under the direct 
gaze of the man who had hired her» the New Cdnnaware state Department 
of Welfare's Finance Manager, Matthew Turner. It was Monday, October 
111 19 76 1 her first day at work as Assistant Manager of Finance, and 
Corbett did not feel like settling down to work at a table right in 
Turner's office. 

He was used to having hew pebpie---when they first start — 
work at a table in his office. Rob Miller, Manager of the 
Budget, and Don Dunbar, Manager of Federal Resources, had 
mpyed to offices, and I wasn't going to have an office un- 
til they got around to reshuffling People Bgain^_ I wa8_ 
hot going to sit In Matt*8 office. He was constantly on 
the go, in and out, with his own meetings going on in his 
office* 

If I was going to have any contact with any of my employees 
at all, I wasn't going to do it in Matt^soffice at the. 
table. I wasn't going to sit in his office with all the 
chaos going on arotnid me and try to figure out what my job 
was. I certainly wasn't going to sit there having htm 
watch me learn by making all my stupid mistakes, which 
rody's going to do on the first couple of days on the 



%aines ahd locations have been disguised. 

^New Cdnnaware wasa small, butdensely populated and heavily Indus- 
trialized east coast state, noted for its liberal politics ahd pro- 
grams. Its capital city was Brewster. 

This case was preparedby Delia O'Connor, Research Assistant, under. the 
supervision of ProfessorJohnR. Russell of Bo University's Public 
Management Program. Funds for Its development were provided by a grant 
from the National Training and Deveiopn^nt Service. The case is intended 
to serve as a basis fcr class discussion, not to illustrate either 
effective or ineffective handling of a managerial situation. 
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job. First, I tried a desk right outside his office^ but 
that was chaotic because of thephones right behind me, 
so I ffidVed to the next desk, one removed from the phones. 

A 1973 Harvard Business School graduate, 28-year-old Gerry Cbrbett 
had worked since graduation as an auditorfbr the public accounting 
firm of Coopers & tybrand and, most recently, as Director of Admissions 
at Hcinlock Knoll Junior College In Chestnut Park, New Cbnhaware. She _ 
had taken the DoW job because ±t seemed Irreslstable. When she arrived 
for work, at 720 Hickory Street, the first day, she knew she was in 
charge of about thirty-five people in the Accounts Unit and another 
forty in the Finance Unit, but she had only a rough idea of what they 
did. 

Though she would be acting as ah Assistant Manager of Finance, 
Corbett had been hired under the "44 account" used to pay consultants. 
This had been necessary because the legislature had never authorized 
civil service positions either for the Manager of Finance or for the 
assistant manager, turner, in fact^was on loan from another state 
depart^nt, and since he had no legal authority to sign letters as an ^ 
official of DoW, he frequently acted as DbW Commissioner Harry St. Clair s 
backup aiid signed cbrrespohdehce fbr him. 

As Corbett surveyed the_ bpen office area full of accountants and 
clerks^ many bf whom how worked for her, she noticed a "China Wall" of 
file cabinets sealing off one small group. That, she was told, had 
been arranged by Budget Manager Miller, who diallked the noise and papery 
disorder in the large room and wanted to give his workers a quieter place 
to work. Cbrbett was unable to ihtrbduce herself to Laura Daniels i the 
Ibng-time civil servant who was in charge of the Accounts Unit ^_ Daniels 
had called tb say that her bursitis was "acting up" 9nd that she would 
nbt be coming to work that day. Corbett 's other principal subordinate. 
Finance Unit Director David Rossiter, was at his desk working. 



the Finance Bureau at DbW 

According to a report issued by the governor's ManagCTent Task 
Force: 

The Department of Welfare provides a broad range of social 
serviced and financial assistance to needy residents of 
the state. 

The Cbinnisslbher of Welfare has ten functions which he 
supervises directly and a total staff of almost 6,000. 
Tbtal expenses for department operations in fiscal 1975 
were almost $1.4 billion or 34 percent of the total state 
budget . Approximately 50 percent of these expenditures 
are recbvered thrbu^ federal reimbursement^ Major pro- 
grams in the department include: Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), which had an average caseload 
bf 107,000 persor.3 per month in 1975 J Supplementary 

is 
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Security Ihcoine Program (SSI) with an average motxthiy 
caseload of 115, 000 J General Relief (GR), a 8tate_ 
program which served 41,000 persons ineligible for 
federally supported asisiatance in 1975; Food Staap 
Prograa^ a federal subsidy for which the state pays 
the administration costs only; and MedicalAssistance 
(Medicaidii a program which reimburses eligible vendors 
for specific services provided to recipients. 

DbW*8 Finance Bureau included a Budget Unit, a Federal 
Resources Unit, aii Accounts Unit, and the Finance Unit, altogether 
ninety employees (see Exhibit 1). 

The jinaaee Unit (FU) , housed at V2_BiackweJ I Street, Brewster, 
was responsible for writing and disbursing 350,000 checks a month to 
recipients of assistance (under suchprograms as General Relief and 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children) andto vendors such as phar- 
macies, doctors, and nursing homes who provided products or services 
under one or more of DoW*s programs . The vendors' payments were keyed 
onto input rapes at DoW's data processing center in Blue River; pay- 
ments to welfare recipients were entered into the computer system, from 
any one of niiie regional data units (RDUs).! Seventy-two Blackwell_ 
Street was the Brewster RDUand also the computer center where all DoW 
checks were written. Clerks at the I©Us received authorizations to 
update the computerized recipient file , either by adding or dropping a 
recipient or changing ^he amount of reimbursement. After checking to 
make sure that the form was filled out completely^ and that the num- 
bers added up, the clerkskeyedthe new information into the master 
file on the computer. Authorizations were written by social workers 
(In 150 local welfare offices (tWOS) around the state] who followed 
the case histories of people requesting or already receiving assis- 
tance. Input tape authorizationsin the Brewster region were brought 
by pickup to the Finance Unit. In the other eight, regions, they were 
taken by pickup from the tWOs to the appropriate RDU. All nine re- 
gions' authorizations were co^ined daily by the Finance Unit. The 
turnover in the master recipient file was approximately five percent 
a month. 

One group of four employees at the Finance Unit fetched checks 
when the computer printed them^ stuffed them ihtbenvelopes, and de- 
livered them to the mail pickup. Another group of ten clerks formed 
a unit that dealt with about 2j50Q requests for replacement checks 
each month. They received forms from the LWOs requesting replacement 
checks for recipients who had contacted their social workers to re- 
port that their checks were missing. The clerks at the Finance Unit 
checked the file to^ee If the particular recipient had a history of 
requests for replacement checks^ and then culled the check file to 
see if the "lost" check had cleared. If it had, which was frequently 
the case, the clerk pulled the cancelled check and directed the re- 
cipient to appear at the Finance Unit on Blackwell Street, or at one 



^Neither Blue River nor the RDUs would be under Corbett's jurisdiction. 
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of the outlying regional RDHs where the material could be 8ent._ When 
the recipient arrived, he was asked to sign ah affidavit stating that 
the signature oh the check was not his own. (These interviews _ could 
last an hour» during which time the clerk might badger a recipient 
into admitting that he had cashed the check himself. Some recipients 
had a history of ten or more replacement requests, all for checks that 
had cleared with a signature remarkably like their own.) Once the re- 
cipient signed the affidavit claiming the signature was a forgery^ the 
clerk forwarded the check to the bank with a written request-to stop 
payment," although this was a little like closing the barn_door after 
the cow was gone. Even so, the bank had to reimburse DoW for the 
amount of the check. The clerk also filled but a form requesting 
issuance of a replacement check for the recipient. 

Another group of employees at the Finance Unit worked on the 
problem Of retroactive nursing home payn^nts. The state s Fee Control _ 
Commission established the rates at which nursing homes were reimbursed 
for providing services to welfare recipients. These xates were deter- _ 
mined On the basis of cost reports submitted by ^"^.f ^, 

each year. Customarily, the commission did not decide^whatan^ Individual 
nursing home's final rate would be until an audit ^ff 5"" P"J°!!;^^' 
This might be two yeais after the cOst report was filed. Until that 
tl^l the homes were paid at interim rates. Mhen^the final rate was 
set the homes either owed DoW mOhey, or were owed money by DoW. ^ A 
typical clerk's desk in the retroactive nursing home payments unit was 
covered with files and papers-^requests from nursing homes for payment 
due according to the adjusted rate; documentation from the Fee Control 
CosaniSBlon on the final rate; and records from DoW's files on the in-^ 
terlin payments that had been made to the home. Clerks calculated what 
payment was due and forwarded the information to Blue River, for entry 
into the vendor payments system. Checks were written and sent out 
from Blackwell Street. 

A unit of two people in the Finance Unit Provided assistance to 
DOW'B Legal Department. For example, DoW lawyers might notify the unit 
that a court settlement was impending-on a welfare recipient who re- 
quired public assistance after a serious auto accident~and^ ask^ for a 
si^^'of all payments made to the recipient, ^ 

information in the files and the computer data bank, recofd it on a 
Tpllval form, and send it back to the Legal Department. The lawyers 
WoCld then attempt to recover part of the money paid to the recipient 
either from insurance or a cOurt settlement. Other employees in the 
Finance Unit worked on reviewing the DoWs bank records and preparing 
expenditure reports. 

While thi Finance Unit processed DoW s direct^ payments to recipi- 
ents and vendors (like hospitals and nursing homesj . people in th^^ 
FlnLS Bureau's Accotmt^ worked on authorizations for payments of 
administrative bills, travel expenses, foster homes, group care^homes. 
and medical services for unwed mothers. * ^ew categories of payments, 
like travel and administrative expenses, were forwarded to the state 
comptroller for payments. Others were paid by DoW. ^^i",^^- 
Accounts Unit received requests from sources such as DoW s social 
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wbrkers asking that payments be aathorlzedi say* for a newsgroup care 
home. After ensuring that the request was in order, the clerk for- 
Wafded an authorization to Blue River, where the home s name was 
entered In the Purchase of Services fPOS) system. Thereafter, when^ 
the home subtnitted a bill to DoW, payment was automatic unless a stop 
Authorization had been entered. It was not unusdal, however, for the 
clerk to return a request to the social worker because it lacked in-r 
formation, or to hold it at her own desk until she could verify some- 
thing for herself. When this happened^ the provider might begin bill- 
ing before the POS system could respond. Sometimes a group care pro- 
vider would have had welfare children in her home for six months, and 
still have her requests for payment denied. It was difficult to trace 
at which step in the process, from the social worker to a local welfare 
office, to the Accounts Unit, to the POS system at Blue River, the 
chain of authorization and payment had broken down. 

The four people in the Finance Bureau's Federal Re sources Unit 
worked to ensure that Junder the terms of applicable regulations) the 
state's various welfare expenditures were classified into those cate- 
gories for which federal reimbursement was highest. For example, if 
funds spent on "Cuban belief" were reimbursed 100 percent by the fed- 
eral government and other expenditures at only 50 percent, the more 
that could be classified, appropriately, as Cuban relief, the better. 

The last of the Finance Bureau's four subdepartments was the 

j ydget Unit . A staff of eight , some of them employees who were return- 
ing from educational leave, worked under Budget Manager Miller prepar- 
ing the annual DoW budget and carrying out various fiscal analysis and 
reporting functions. 

When she arrived at work bri October 11, Corbett's knowledge of 
the Finance Bureau was nowhere hear as thorough and organized as the ^ 
preceding paragraphs. She did have a general impression of DoW, gained 
during the sunner of 1972 (between her two years at Harvard) when she 
had worked at the state's Budget and Management Agency. ^ 

I had met Steve Hunter, the old welfare commissioner, 
when £ was up at B and M, and I was really impressed. 
He was cool, but he was a social worker with an MSW 
degree, and I knew he had given away the world. Some- 
one told me that the way they did the budget in those 
days was that Hunter sat down with the guy who did the 
budget and said, ^'What did we spend last year?" Arid 
they'd tack oh a little *»" for each line in a two- 
hour session, and submit It. I knew that two big ac- 
counting firmJ3 had tried to do an audit of the welfare 
department and said, "There's no way we^an be of as- 
sistance without costing you too much money," and 
packed their bags. I had no idea how far the department 



ifludget and Management was not part of DoW, but was an independent 
agency reporting directly to the governor. 
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had progressed from that stage » but I knew it couldn't 
be light years. Although Harry St. Clair was cdinmis- 
sioner, now, and he had some financial experience, he'd 
only been there since February. It was a large depart- 
ment, and he couldn't have the house in order completely. 
Obviously his people were aggressive and intelligent, 
though £ didn't know much about them. 

Added to the information she had acquired during her summer job 
were the insights that Corbett had gleaned during her preemployment 
interviews at DoW the previous Wednesday afternoon. She had talked 

briefly with finance Manager Turner ^ Budget Manager Miller, and 

eommissioner Harry St. Clair_. This had been her firBt_encounter with 
the department's managers, although Don Dunbar, the director of the 
Federal Resources Unit, wab a friend-of-a-friend and had been her 
initial point of contact at DpW. She had come away with the following 
information and perceptions about the people with whom she would be 
working. 

Harry St. Clair, the Cdmmissidner of Welfare^ had come to DoW 
from a vice presidency at an investment counseling f irm_ in Brews ter, 
in his early thirties, a graduate of Dartmouth and the Stanford Busi- 
ness School, St. Clair gave the impression of being very bright. He 
was said to make quick decisions after consulting his inner circle of 
managers, primarily Turner, Miller, and Dunbar. He often ducked his 
head into Turner's office for a quick update^ it was reputed that 
St. Clair had learned more about welfare department regulations after 
two months than had many who had been working there for two years . 
He read quickly and, when testifying at legislative committee hearings, 
had great poise and excellent command of information. He was over six 
feet tall and had brown, wavy hair. Although always dressed in a coat 
and tie> he often wore red socks, a habit that elicited many comments 
from the clerks and accountants in DoW. Pleasant and congenial i 
St. Clair frequently jogged to work. 

Matt Turner had been appointed by St. Clair, in March, 1976, to 
direct the Finance Bureau. Also in his thirties. Turner came from the 
budget office at the state's Budget and Management Agency. He was a 
quick, articulate man^ a Yale graduate who seemed to find the personnel 
at DoW unduly slow. Experienced in journalism, he appeared to value 
quickly written directives as a means of managing his department. 
Turner's expression was often serious • He wore well-tailored, conser- 
vative suits and frayed shirts, which were as much a subject of depart- 
mental comment as St. Clair's socks. 

Rob Miller was a Turner appointee, who came from the budget bureau 
at Budget and Management, where he had worked with Turner. He, too, 
was in his thirties. He had blond, thinning hair, and was yet another 
graduate of the Stanford Business School. Don Dunbar ^ a graduate of 
Princeton University's Woodrow Wilson School, appeared to be smart and 
affable. Young, and with a mustache and glasses, he had a distinctly 
Ivy League look. 
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During her Interviews, Corbet t had also learned that shehad no 

predecessor. Her job as asslBtant manager would be new and would 

displace a long-standing arrangement in which Laura Dmieis Kid Dave 
Rossiter^ directors of the Accounts Unit and the Finance Unit, respec- 
tively^ had reported straight to the Manager of Finance. 



She had also been told by Turner of his diBsatisf action with 
Rbssiterj who worked at Cdrbett's grade level but at a higher step, 

so that he receiyed more money. Rossiter, who was in his earty 

thirties^ had a B.S. in Accounting from Brewster University, which he 
had earhisd at night while working as assistant comptroiier at a ^ 
Brewster hospital. He had also worked in private industry as an ac- 
countant and as a data processing analyst^ He had joined DoW five 
years ago as a fiscal analyst in the Finance Unit. 

Matt [Turner] was not at_^all pleased with this guy. He 
just didn't feel he had it. i felt Turner would like to 
fire him, but he couldn't until he got someone in such aa 
myself. He wasn't particularly happy with Dave, but it 
was up to me to decide whether he could be made more 
effective. 



The First Morning 

Cdrbett met with Turner at 9:36 bnher first day; and for half 
an hour, he tried to fill her in on what he expected. When Turner, 
himself, had first arrived at DoW, he had gone to every desk in the 
Finance Bureau asking each employee what he or she did — ah activity 
that had produced a sheaf of one-page descriptions that he gave 
Corbett during their meeting^ As Corbett flipped through them, how- 
ever, she found most were , to her, all but unintelligible.. She 
thought they would not be much use; and the more Turner, talked, the 
more it struck her that he did not understand, in detail, what the 
people lii her two units did. 

There were a lot of interrupt ions, and Rob [Miller] kept 
coming in and out so it was very clear that the relation- 
ship between Matt and Rob was such that anything I might 
have going on was not nearly as important as Rob's getting 
to the director right away. Rob came in and went out at 
will, and Matt would Interrupt his conversatidu with me 
and talk with Rob. 

I was new, and I was just being ihtroducedi but it was 
very clear to me that power was something I was going to 
have to grab if I was going to get it at all. 

there was this amorphous bibb of people but there. I 
couldn't even get ah brganizatibh chart but of them, 
turner gave me a sense of the superstructure of the 
manag^ent in the Finahce Bureau—these were the things 
i was supposed to be responsible for, the Accounts Unit 
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.sad Che Finance Unit— but not aauch more than that, 
they had drawn a couple of organization charts that ^ 
had been changed* but there was not one that was fixed, 
i couldn't be on the charts because I d±dn t really 
have a position. I was just on a 44 contract, a con- 
sultant, so I wouldn't even be able to sign anything* 
legally. 

Tbward the end of their taeeting. Turner gave Corbet t a^list of 
sixteen tasks he wanted her to undertake (see Exhibit 5). Some of 
the projects were in DaVe Rossiter's area, some in Laura Daniels . 

Turner also asked Corbett to expedite tloW's response to a asemoran- 
dui tiam Katherlne Whist (one of the governor's staff) concerning the 
status of unpaid bills. 1 Rossiter had written a draft that Turner 
found incbmprehehsible . 

Matt had prbmlsed an answer by October 12. We had all 
these dollars Via the deficiency budget , and we hadn t 
informed the governor's office how we were making pro- 
gress on the back bills. Dave had done a draft that^ 
was completely unintelligible to anyone outside the de- 
partment, just a lot of gobbledegook. I cOuldn t even _ 
understand what it was about . My assignment was to find 
out what that goddam memo said and get it redrafted tn a 
form that could be passed on to the governor. 



After the Heetl^ig with Turner 

When her meeting with Tamer ended, the issue for Corbett was what 
to do next. Because the Accounts Unit supervisor, Laura, Daniels, was 
out with bursitis, she decided to stay away from that area. In^J^fJ, 
she planned to spend a lot of time, sometime that day, with Rossiter, 
although she thought she should proceed cautiously. 

Having had the experience at Hemlock Knoll, where-^ 
after a short period of tiie— I regretted talking the 
president out of firing my associate^ I wanted to be 
careful. She had gotten the upper hand because I had 
been conciliatory and tried to work with her. This _ 
time I would say, "I 'S the boss* but I need your assis- 
tance. . ." Obviously I had to come on very strong, 
establish my authority effectively as quickly as i 
could; make an impression that I was there to stay, and 
I meant business. 



lEarly in the new governor's administration, over $50 million in unpaid 
vlndoVs bills had^been discovered at DoW. The govemor^had been com- 
piled to ask the legislature for supplementary funds-that is,^ de- 
?iclenc5 budget "-to pay these bills, and his office wanted to know if 
the checks were being processed. 
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Corbett returned to fief desk to refine the list of tasks Turner 
had given her; Soon, however^ Turner interrupted her with a travel 
problem that fell under Daniels' area. A woman in DpW, named "B." 
Stone, claimed she had not been reio^ursed for travel although she 
had submitted the proper foms, 

it was a typical inquiry to the Manager of Finance ,^ 80 
off I go into the blazing travel group ^ trying to fig- 
ure but why in the hell this lady didn't get her money. 
i fiad to go find out who did "travel so I went up to 
a guy wfib didn't do it, but he took me to the lady who 
did. i really didn't understand what was going bn^ but 
ervefybne was trying to be helpful. One clerk would 
lead me tb the next clerks who would lead me to the 
next clerk, who would make some telephone calls to find 
out who these people were. He 'd come back with an ex- 
planation, half of which I couldn't understand. But I 
figured I couldn't act top dumb and ask tod many ques- 
tibns. I had to take it back to the refuge of my desk 
and see if I could understand what they had tried to 
cell me. there had been lots of correspondence on this 
particular case^ and other people had tried to deal 
with the problem. 

i decided to drop that. There was no way I was going to 
understand what they told me that quickly, tod who _ 
cares about the $122 in travel when three people had 
communicated with the lady and told her she had been 
paid. All our records indicated that the matter had 
been taken care of, so why should I worry about that? 
There were too many other things rushing in. 

Corbett spent the rest of the morning introducing herself to most 
bf the clerks and accouhtahts in her unit at 720 Hickory Street . After 
lunch, she attended a one o'clock meeting with Turner and a group care 
provider whose payments from DoW were late. 

I was pulled in to listen to these people's sbb stbfies 
about how they weren't getting paid, and it seemed clear 
we had no idea how they would ever get paidand how we 
ever got them into the mese they were ini tod ibegan 
to have some sense of how much chaos there was still re- 
maining in the_ department. I was Just chagrlnhed at how 
horrible the (POS) system still was. It waa clear this 
was a big problem that wasn't going to go away quickly, 
tod it wasn't even on Turner 'a list ^ A supervisor from 
Laura's area was at the meet ing-^very, very gob d and 
knowledgeable; it was clear there wasa big difference 
between her and the managers . She was a heavyrset 
wdmanfrpm East Brewster. Matt, Harry |^ eiair] ^ and 
Don [Dunbar] had gone to IvyLeague schools, and they 
wore pinstripes. The rest of these people were bureau- 
crats and sort of funny looking and funny dressed. 
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1 saw there vas no way we were going to solve the order 
of magnitude problem that this provider had very quickly, 
ted I also didn't want to go heavy Into It because It 
was In Laura *s area* 
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Boston University School of HanagsMnt 



MfKUS DOVE (A) 



Adrian Dove had cona boM at last. 

After^eipt years t^^ D.C, Los Ahgeies so&ehov 

seened like a saalltovni From the nerve center of the colossal federal 
bureaucracy to a snail outcropping on a municipal goverhmeht vas^ in 
professional terms, perhaps even a greater distance than in miles: 

To me I as an individual iLnvblved in both, it was rougher 
at City Hall ^ Just becaune the accbuntabiltty for each 
action you take is so much greater, in the feds, you do 
things as a debating society among federal officials. 
You negotiate what you want* You aren^t really dealing 
with the public at large; they don't iotow you exist. But 
at City Halli the day I got started^» there were 35 people 
in line. The longer I*ve been our here^ the more I 
realize that the Federal Budget Bureau Is lousy training 
for being a human being. 

As Director of the mayor's Off ice of Small Business Asststuce, AdrlM 
Dove had to releam "how to be a human belhgi" But, first, he had to 
figure out what in the world he and his fledgling agency shculd be doing. 



ji Most of Dove's tenure in Washington had been spent in the 
^ecutive Office of the Presidentj Office of Hanagemeht and Budget, 
referred to simply^ and often with a mixture of reverence and resentment, 
as 0MB (see Exhibit 1 for Dove 's biography) . In_1973^ Dove had been 
promoted to the classificatidn of Senior Budget Examiner, In which 
posltlon^he had the assignment of acting as Director of 0MB *s "Secretariat 
to the FederalExecutlve Boards." The Federal Executive Boards (FEBs) 
were councils of the highest ranking federal officials in each of the 
nation^s 25 largest cities, sitting as cbmmltteis to "coordinate" federal 
activities In those cities and, in particular^ Jb carry but "preiidentlal 
priorities." The secretariat was a group of pMB stif fers iHibse function 
inis to communicate such priorities to the various FEBi and to help ae- 
sure that they^uid be carried out. Before 0MB assumed this role^ the 
raSs acted pretty autonomously, and in most regions, according to Dovei 
unlmagir a t Iveiy : 



This case waspreparad by Associate Professor Colin Si Diver of Boston 
University's Public rfahagemeht Program. Funds for its development were 
provided by a grant from the National Training and Deveiopwnt Service. 
The case is Intended to serve as abasls for class discussion^ not to 
illustrate either effectiva or ineffective handling of a mmagerial 
situation. 



tet mt give von ah exanple of the kind of thing the FEBt> 
uoe<i to worry .ibout. TUe head of the Boston FEB thought 
that the Bo«t ?u federal building looked asiyhecaaae the 
vehetj.ui blii.i- in thu windowa of the different agencies 
were f.ll - cMtferent heights and angles . "^o thev wr. eked 
out an "Innov. vlvs mana>;eiiant plan" to turn the venet Ijin 
blinda to nn idehtica.V ..ngle in alt the of t teas c.i ai d 
down the bulldiiigj so tl.at when you passiid oy, you could 
rtee Uiat nice, neat lobV, That waH 'Interagericy cooidlna- 
l;lor.." 

0T4C of t'.'.'c "preajdeticlai priori;tles" Ox' the fltpc Fixnri Admin- 
iatratlo'i vae to a sist the- < evslopror-nt and f^row .h of buninessea CM^ed 
and operr-eci hy bl'cRs, Hinpimics, at t meffibers b' otner recogtiised 
n-inority groups, aj a strategy for the eronomlc advancMnei.t of minori- 
ties In uner-lf.a. The SiaalJ basinesB Administration (SBA) was encouraged 
to advance ^his goa.1 through the judicious use of its Ibar. aiid loan _ 
guarantee programs. Federal agencies were encouraged to purchaafi^goodrt 
and ata-/M:^« from Tninoiity-owned suppliers. And a unit wa« eatabll thed 
in the Department <,f the Tteasury, called the Office cf Minority Bu..lee8B 
Eoterprir.e nMBE) , Lo providr ., through grants uu local 'busln«s;v -elop" 
ment orgHnlr-atlOns (BDOs), trclmical assistance to 8tr«Jggling minority 
entrepreneucs in mich areas as accounting. markeflhg» finance, caxat ton, 
and regulatory requirements. By 1975, OMBE had a nationwide grant budget 
of $52 milHoh for grants to support BDO's and. in some cases, directly 
to hire rjtnagement consultants to assist designated businesses. 

in his capacity as FEB Secretariat Director, Dove was parcicu- 
larly interested in pushing fedaral efforts to proti»te »tnority business. 
Dove and his staff came up with a plan and decided to se.k aurhori.ation 
for a pilot project tn tos Angeles, As h« described it: 

Bas.'calLy, thara were fo>jr parte* Since the alnortcy buai- 
nesamar. rteed.^ fnttr thinvs. He n.>.e.is a markr.t -- wht-h the 
govf rnaunt car nrovide through Ita procurewBntP. rfe ni-wdB 
rapJtsJ — which the gov^nBant can make avaiiabl.- thiou«n 
SBA loan guar ntees up to $350,000 or direct loan <i ir. ecmm 
cases. He ne€-d«i removal of IjnpedimentB - like bondl v^, ^ 
llcenaliig, pe.-mits, inapictlbns, that kind of acufr. And 
finally, then-'s technical know-how — which eMBE and BDOs 
.ind everybody's willing to give. 

ire -.-Id tVAt i'M federal cons true; t Ion rontTH-rts *n tbf* 
ne^. ^^ar tn ' A. under $350,000 should b'^- raH'^d out ♦Tu^ 
th' rersdar orer bid proceaa and awarded fiirecfiy to SBA, 
a** n senerai contractor^ and SBA would subcontract out tna 
rcatrert to i inorlty sdb i on a negotiated bastH^ rha con- 
f -n- ^ir'- igenc would va va the bonding requtrftnwnt where 
p^miantble bv law, and SBA would make available a ioan_or 
l*;cr.ir of cist.' In an amount equal to the total cost of 
the project. 
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For the next six oontha, Dove puihed the Idea up through the federal 
bureaucracy, starting with the Lo» Angeles FEB, in order to gtt It 
approved by all oi the participating agencies, it went from the Los 
Angeles FEB, t5 the Regional Office FEB in San Franctaco, to the Steer- 
ing Comtttee of departmental Assistant Secretaries for Administration ^ 
to the Undersecre'.arles Conmittee, and flna3ty to the Domestic Council: 

Ve carried it right cn into the Domestic econctl and In 
walked the Presldeht, and we discasBsd it. it Iiad been 
approved by everybody up and down the line, ail agencies 
represented. And the President aat down and signed tt. 
It was kind of fuhhy • we fltartcd trtth a thing In L, A. , 

six months later it wae sictinr nn the President's 
desk. He sighed it, saying, "I think it's important to 
do this kind of thing, but more important than doing it 
1b to give the impression thnt you're doing this kind of 
thing." 

The Los Angeles HUD area office took the lead in Implement Irig the program, 
once it had been approved; and in the next year, it generated some $200 
iUlion in construction activity for small contractors. 

Mayor Bradley 

The federal "Los Angeles Plan" helped to stimulate interest 
in prbnotlng comparable efforts at the local level In the city of Los 
Angeles. One of the most active supporters of such an idea was a black 
city councillor named Tom Bradley. Bradley, a charismatic, articulate 
lawyer, was busily at work organizing a campaign to succeed long-time 
Los Angeles Hayor Sam Yorty. In 1972 * Bradley led an effort to secure 
city council approval of a sot of demands made by the California Asso- 
ciation of Mexican-American Contractors to open up city purchasing and 
contracting to greater minority participatibn (see Exhibit 2). Despite 
approval of the demands "in principle" by a special committee of the 
council, the full council tabled the proposal indefinitely a. ter the 
city attorney rendered an opinion that city bidding laws precluded the 
granting of preferential treatment to any class of vendorB (see Exhibit 3) 

in his campaign for mayor^ Bradley promised to continue the 
struggle for expanded city conmerclal support of minority businesses. 
After winning the election, the hew mayor set about to put his program 
into action. ' Bradley had fashioned ah impressive coalltlon^of ^minority 
and libr.ral support In this traditionally conservative, predominantly^ 
white, middle-clasB city. He hid garnered the support of the _overi#helm- 
ine motlty of the city's black and Mexican-American voters (each sbout 
15 percent) and a large percentage of Jewish and Oriental voters,^ plus 
enough of the dominant white mlddle^to-upper class to achieve an impres- 
sive majority. B- t despite his electoral achievement, Bradley knew he 
faced formidable challenges in pushing his programs through the city 
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coiihcli and the nunlclpal huraaucracy. The 15-tift«ber city cc.Hr.ll con- 
tained bhly three black members and no Hlflpahice. A handful of other 
ienbere could often be counted on to lend a sympathetic ear, but the 
political center of the council was heavily Ihfluanced by the councillors 
from the suburban Hollywood Hiiis and San Fernando Valley sections of the 
city, which housed a oajorlty of the population. 

Beyond these political obstacles j Bradley confronted a city 
charter redolent of the reformers' distrust for concentrating power in 

the mayor's hands. Adopted bv the voters In 1924 after a series of 

immlclpal scandals, the charter established what Is sometimes described 
as a "weak mayor" or '•commission" form of government (see ;^xhlbtt 4). 
The legislative branch of the muhicvpal fcrovemmaiit Was a "strong" city 
council. The coractl consisted of 15 memliers (ilected froin districts, 
for four year terM coterairibits with that of the mayor. The council 
had authority to promulgate oi dlhances and appropriations, confirm all 
top-level mayoral appointmentfi and reccMnend charter atBendments to voter 
referendum.^ In the executive branch, the may .r was the nominal chief 
administrator, but his direct powers over departmental operations were 
limited. Virtually all execur Ive departments were headed by multi- 
member, part-time comilsslons. Hembera of these coramiBslons were ap- 
pointed to staggered terms by the mayor subject to confirmation by the^ 
city council. The full-time staff of these departments were exclusively 
career civil servants. The agehcles responsible for 'Overhead" function 
such as legal counsel, accouhtlng, budget, and purchasing, were all 
governed by officials largely beyond the direct control of the mayor: ^ 
the city attorney and the controller were popularly elected, and the city 
administrative officer and purchasing agent, though laltlally appointed _ 
by the mayor and council, had indefinite tenure. ^ All officers appointed 
by the mayor and council could be removed only by action of the mayor* 
with approval of two-thirds (10) of the city councillors. 

Although the mayor and council controlled the budgets of most 
city departments through the appropriation procesa* there were several 
important exceptions. These so-called "proprietary" departments — ^ 
chiefly the Department of Water and Power, the Harbor Department* and 
the Airport ~ depended exclusively on operating revenues and w|re 
subject to no direct budgetary control by the mayor or council. 



^The Charter was quite specific in prescribing the structure, functlons_^ 
and powers Of "line" city agencies (Including the "proprietary agencies 
described lnf#a) . Consequently the scope of the city council a legisla- 
tive authority was Bubstantially confined. 

^Bradle- Inherited a city administrative officer who had been appointed 
by his predecessor and a purchasing agent with 12 jears' tenure. A new 
city attorney was elected at the same time as Bradley's election. He 
was younger and generally regarded as more progressive than the previous 
city attorney. 

^The governing boards cf the proprietary agencies ^ere, however, appointed 
by th^ mayor, with cov - tl confirmation, in the sarae fashion as for line 
departments. 
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The Mayor's Hlnbrity Bhterprlis Prbgraa 

Bradley and his advlaora decided that the city'a effbrta co 
foster ninbrity buslheis bught to start vith the city purchaalxig func-* 
tibh. This decisibh vas nade In part because the federal ''Lbs Angeles 
Plan'Vvas available to aiaiat sdLnbrlty cbhtractbri^ but there vaa no 
direct cbunterpart to assist other types of aliibrlty businesses. In 
addition I Bradley felt that the city's annual purchaaeabf bver 
$100| 000,000 prpylded the most ready resburce fbr stittulating mlhbrlty 
enterprise. Influential in shaping this, viey was successful black 
entrepreneur and maybral suppbrter John Ketch, Who cbiBMhted: 



So much of the business goes biit ---- like, every ehvirbhoeht — 
to people where the buyer feels cbmfortable. A buyer Ibbk- 
ing at a ttey vendbr is alyaya suspect: he's doubly suspect 
if that vendor is a ralnprlty giiyi because he thinks they 
cbne with lib capacity, few reiburcea« limited technical 
skills* So one bf the purpbaes bf the aaybr'a prbgraa waa 
to go out there and begin setting up a franework of con^ 
iminicatibns. 

One of the prbblens that you have in starting any business 
is to get contracts that are loiig enough to really get 
over the learning curve • It 'l difficult for a filnority 
guy to coae in and be conpetitive with a guy who's been 
doing it for five or ten years. In those areas, it would 
be a treaendouB opportunity to have some areas of set- 
aside or preferential treataent, in order to get started. 

The mayor and his staff decided to establish an "Office of Small 
Business Assistance" (OSBA) wittiln the mayor's office to be responsible 
for stimulating city purchaees from minority business. Concerned that 
he would havedlfflculty securing regular clty_ funds to staff the of- 
fice, the mayor requested a grant of $100,000 from OfflE, The grant 
application recited that OSM_ would be responsible for F^lsi^g the 

after three (seeexcerpts from the grcnt appilcatlonln ^aditblt 5)« 
The grant application was aubad.tted_ to the council, as was required 
for all city grants under_ an ordinance Inltla 

Bradley to "curb the power" of Mayor_Yorty» _^^ven though the proposal 
necessitated the direct expenditure of no city funds^^ the proposal 
touched of f bitter debate. Most of the more conservative councillors 
from the suburban districts strenuously objected to the grant^ 
preferentdtal treatment, especialiy where It would Increase the cost of 



Ah uhdbcumented figure whose precise brigih Dove cbiild never quite 
pinpoint . 

2 : J L 1 —- _ _ 

^The $25,000 local match would be an "In-klnd" contribution of such 
things as space, furri^ure, and use of city motor pool vehicles for 
travel. 
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goods and ser^i^ei purchased by the city. Other couociilors feared 
that preferential treatment would be given to one nlnortty group at 
the espense of aSother. An Irlih councillor representing a ^predomin- ^ 
antly Mexican dtitrlct expressed concern that "hie" people (the Chicanos) 
would be left out, while a Jewish councillor, very active in the cause 
of liberating Russian Jewsj wondered out loud why Eastern European 
Jewish immigrants were never Included in the favored "minority cate- 
Bories. The malcontents alSb relied on the legal opinion of the city 
attorney that it would be illegal to give any sort of direct preference 
to minority vendors as a grOup. In the end, Bradley and his supporters 
managed to salvage the proposal only at the cost of deleting all r^.er- 
ences to any form of "set aside" program and by eliminating any refer- 
ence to "minority business" and substituting the expression small 
business . " 

Bradley's troubles weren't over, however ^ for the regional of- 
fice of OMBE (in Sah Francisco) rejected the application. The stated 
reason was (DMBE's "policy" to laake grants only to nonprofit BDOs, not 
mantctpal agencies, but there were some in Bradley's office |ho^suspected 
that the Mexican-American OMBE regional director distrusted Bradley and 
feared that he would favor blacks at the expense of ChicanOS. Whatever 
the reason for the regional office rejection, Bradley was able to ob- 
tain approval of the grant only after a direct telephone call to the 
secretary of the Tr^^asury. "Ail he wanted was a crumby $100,000, 
Dove observed wryly. "That's tl« least they could do for the new black 
mayor of L.A." 

To run the program, Bradley sought but Adrian Dove, whom he 
had Set during formulation of the federal Los Angeles Plan. Jove was, 
after six genlrally frustrating years in the NlxOn aftd,Ford_Ad^±.trations, 
extremely receptive to the invitation from his home f"y . bright, at- 
tractive new mayor. In order to maintain hii federal saiery level — 
considerably higher than that prevailing in £he Los f^^^^^"^ 
Sent -- Dove requested an Intergovemmehtal Personnel Act mobility 
assiEnment" from 0MB. The IP A authorised a federal agency to grant a ^ 
leavfof absence to an employe, wishing to trinsfer f « 
agency, for a period of up to two years, with the feder.i agency agreeing 
to pay the difference between his federal salary and the .alary _ paid by 
the transferee jurisdiction. When the 0MB personnel of ficer refused the 
reouesti Tom Bradley had to make another cross country phone call — this 
one to fell^ LoS A^gelino Roy Ash, the Director of 0MB - to secure the 
necessary approval. 



Bove Arrl'ves^ 

Prior to Dove's arrival in April Of 1975, Mayo^ Bradley had an- 
nounced his appointment in glowing terms. As Dove described it: 
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The Haybr sildi "I'm gbliig to bring a getiiui iii from 0MB" 
~ that's hi said *'hl vai tralnid In Boston^ at 

Harvard I he vbrkad in OMI» ha's been In tha Mev ¥ogk^TAaw » 
Re's coining here I and We're gonna sqiiare this thing away. 
I've seen him work. We're gonna get cbntracts for the 
mihbritiei." 

The minute he said that» the gates opened. Between the 
time bf the press release and the time we started op a 
month later^ over 300 letters came in, and there were 35 
pebple waiting to see me before I could find an office 
br hire a staff. 

^st of them said the same thing: ''Hail, yoa got this 

program here. Where's my contract? I_WBnt to^borrow 

money. I want to sell ca^s to tte transit company bus 
drivers. It's about time the county hospitals bought. 

meat from me. The feds owe me money. Lockheed blocks 

my driveway. Where can I get a 1907 Mascvell to rent to 
Paramount?" 

Everybody vantd to sec the Ifaybrj^ Not only is the office 

of mayor highly visible, but Tom Bradley Isi very charismatic. 

Bradley was not only charismatic p but extremely accessible. He held 
"open house" every two or three weeks ^ and, as Dove described it: 

Anyone who wmits to come will come in^ Somebhe might 
say, ''I heard about your position oh helping small 
business. I^m interested in getting some City business." 
And the Mayor will say i "Did you say 'business? ' Adrlatii 
I've got a gentleman down here. Wbuld ybu mind talking 
to htm?" 

He always says "would ybu mind?" He's iaid it 500 times 
to me, I know. I've counted them. 

Regular stafl meetings put additibnai. burdens on Dove's time. 
Every week, the mayor held "cabinet meetings" of senior st-^ff and de«- 
partment heads. Dove's Ihtrbductibh tb the staff meetings was unex- 
pected. One day, barely two waeks ihtb the jbb^ he want to see the 
mayor to discuss the minority biiaihesa prbgram. A few minutes later, 
the mayor looked at htiwatch^ bolted upwards, grabbed Dove by the 
slaey^sra said, "Com along with me." The next tiling ha knew. Dove 
was expiainittg his still rudimentary cbhceptibn of the program to the 
BBsembied c«*.bineti many of whbm were, in efifect, being told for the 
first time by this "genius from Washington" that they would have to 
change their ways. 
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In addltioh to the cibliSet, the mayor was fond of creating 
task fSrcea on special projects, which also met regularly for Jong 
hours. Dove was invited to sit In on two of them, a task force^on ^ 
affirmative action aiid one on alflority enterprise. Still more demands 
on Dove's time those first months came from his organized constituen- 
cies outside City Hall. The in±ttority-owned business sector might not 
be getting much business, DOve thought, but they sure as hell were 
well organized. There were saadclatlons for each recognizable 
ndnority group — ab well as a vast array of other apecial-lnterePt 
professional, trade, and technical assistance groups^ many funded by 
OlfflE and nearlv ali in the business of helping minority business 
git itari:.e.i ancf gr :v (see Exhibit 6) . tavltations to spe^..^ before 
theae group - or to attend their meettijgB flooded in (sec Ediibii. 7 
for a list i Dove's formal appointments for MaVi 1975). 

eity Procurement P r ocess^ 

Bov? Ppe;;t much of his time during the first few wneks at- 
tempting to unravel the city's purchasing procedures. Under ttjc cl.y 
charter! mont city ourchastng was controlled by the Supplies Depart- 
ment, under the direction of the city purchasing agent. Wheneye.r^a 
citv agencv needed goods or materials, it would send a requisition ^ 
to ^hl Supplies Department, specifying the items required 
and any other specific terms of purchase (such as point of delivery'. 

order would go to one of five "teams" Of buyers in the depart- 
ment - each team consisting of a senior and junior buyer responsible 
for a broad catetrory of procurenienta. The buyer to whom J^^^ -"^^ J" ^ 
tion was assigned =.c.uid obtain quotations Or formal bids from suppliers 

would recSLend an award, which would be ^^^-^y^^^"^^ 
acent. The vendor selected would deliver the goods and bill the 
riquliitionJng agency directly. The chief exceptions to thls^piocedure 
wis co^on itemf required by several agencies. Typically these were 
purchased directly by the city "Store." a division of the Supplies 
bepartment which purchased items in quantity for stock or in some 
caies for direct delivery from the Vendor to an ordering agency. Such 
^ would be ordered by agencies by use of an "interdepartmental .ub- 
order" to the Store. 

There were two exceptions to the purchasing agent's exclusive 
control over .rocarenent. First, .11 P"«hastng by_ the Proprx-tary 
departments ^^e.^ bandied by separate procurement off ices within each 
of those ,'cpaztr.ents. Although these departments were bound by city 
bidding law requirements, they did not have ^°^«^^^%f""!""if 
nurch-Sini: aeent ailess they wished to. In practice, they rarely did. 
?hSetasMccd deal of professional jealousy and distrust an^ong the 
SJeral procurement officls. Second, the authority of P^J^^^^^^"? 
Kint did n^t extend to the purchase of most services. A city agency _ 
^Shlng to ourcha. . such services as cleaning construction, or profes- 
sional consnltinr. could procure the service directly. The only category 
bf service ot- Sic . the purchasing agent had exclusive control was repair 
and maintenance oi e^iuipment. 

57- 
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Cogpetttlye Bidding 

fbe city charter reqaired that. competitive bidding procedures 
be oeed for the. award of isbst contracts over $5,000 (see Exhibit 8). 
In practice, tte_Soppiies_Se heavily bh written 

qaotations from mal^iple bidderi even on contracts of leas than $5,^000. 
Up to $500^ it was customary for the buyer to obtain one or more pric^ 
quotations^ at his discretion, by phone. For pu^^t^sea likely to cost 
between $560 and $5,000 y buyers used phone bids for emergency purchases, 
but usually sought written quotations (letters) in buher ccsesi as well 
as getting written cbnf irmarion bf bid3 made by phbhe In an emer^^ency 
case. Fbr all purcr^^sea exc^eedihg $5^P0P| the department published a 
nbtice, identifying the it eras for whi ch bids were invited^ in the 
"Legal Nbtice£<" section of the Lbs Ahgeles Times and sent copies of the 
hbtlce to veiiciors bn its "bidder's mailing list*' under the appropriate 
commodity heading. Detailed specif icatibhs for therequlred items 
were available from the departnent on request jsee Exhibit 9 for 1 
sample specif icatibn). The "bidder's, mailing list" consisted of those 
firms known by the buyers to be capable of supplying cbiniibdities falling 
within the appropriate categbry (for e3i:aQq>rep "hardware" or *'autotnotiye 
supplies") and in good standirg. If a vendor had failed to comply with 
the terms and cbhdi?:ibh8 bf a previous contract or had failed to rnsnond 
to three consecutive requisitions, it was dropped from the list. Nei7 
vendors seeking to be included on a mailing list applied by filling out 
a form (see Fxhibit 10). 

Bids were bpeiied at the time specified on the specif icatloiii 

Fbr purchase brders under $5,000, the time for receiving quotations 

might be extended at the discretion of the buyer, usually upon request 
by a prospective bidder. But for purchases exceeding $5,000, there 
was np deviation from the specified time. Bids submitted after that 
time were never accepted, according to Assistant City Purchasing Agent 
Hal Williamson, no matter what the mitigating circumstances: 

I had one guy carry the bid to the Postmaster. The Post- 
master called me up and said, "He had his bid mailed; 
and it should have been there, but it wasn^t. It's not_ 
his fault." I said, "Ma'am, we can't be responsible for 
your deficiencies. You look at it at your end." That was 
a salvage bid that was supposed to be opened at 10:00 a.m. 
The bid came in two hours late. 



Once the bids were raytwed, the Supplies department was required 
hy the chn-ter to ;vard the contract to the "lowest and best regular respbn- 
sible bidder-" Whisre the bid contained several dif ferent price qubtations 
(as for several different connpdities)^ the Supplies Department had tb 
aggregate the pr;*/ces into a single ftgure^_so aa to be able to c.-^mpare 
bide and select the •'lowest" onei The Supplies Department also had tb 
determine whctnor thip bid met the specifications and whether the bidder 
was "responsible." . dlnarily, the only reasons for finding a low bidder 
hbt "responsible" woi?d be: (1) unsatisfactory performance on a previous 
city contract, or (2) innufftcient capacity to handle an order of such 
large volume. 
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Dove was concerned about the obstacle that these charter 
provisions apparently presented t a minority busiheiBS procurement pro- 
gram. Since he waa not a lawyer by training ^ Dbye asked a friend of 
his iHio was a practicing attorney in a downtown law firm whether he 
thought the charter left any room for granting minority businesses 
any kind of preference^ such as setting aside certain contracts for 
minority vendors or awarding a specified percentage point bid advantage 
to minority bidders. The friend concluded that there_wa8 some robin 
for such a program^ at least for smaller contracts* The cUarter 
required formal competitive biddings he argued ^ only for contracts 
of $5^000 or more; below that levels bids were required only "as far 
as reasonably practicable and compatible with the city's interests" 
(section 387). The California state courts had not had occasion to 
decide whether a program, to assist minority businesses was such a 
"city ihterestj" but such prbgrami had met with generally favorable 
respbhae in other states and thl federal courts. It certainly seemed 
well-established by nbWj said he, that municipal governments have a 
legitimate "interest" in promoting the economic and social advancenient 
of disadvantaged minorities. A well-designed program which preserv«»d 
sbme cbmpetitlbn and carefully targeted disadvantaged businesses, he 
felt, would probably satisfy the generally liberal California state 
courts. 

But when Dove approached officials of the Suppiies Department 
with the idea, he encountered unyielding resistence. While the pur- 
chasing agent professed to be 85rmpathetic with the problems of SBaaii 
and minority businesses, he maintained that the charter and thc^^ 
administrative code strictly forbade the granting of any preferences 
whatever, citing the dpinibn of the former city attorney (see Exhibit 3) . 
Despite this reliance on legal argument. Dove feit_that the purchasing 
agent, was philbsdphlcally disposed to deviating from the competitive 
bidding system. The attitude waB_ illustrated by this consnent from 
Assistant Purchasing Agent Williamson: 

I went to a meeting a month ago sponsored by _ the Black 
Businessmen's Association, and I met a very successful 
entreprieneur. He's the head of a hair products cbmpanyi 
and this individual started with capital of $300 and 
just gddd business sense. He told all these pebple the 
same thing: "to be saccesafui, to be competitive ^ ybu've 
got td kndw vhac business is ail about." 

He tdld mc point blank. He said, "I hope you dbh*t get 
up i: front of these people and start throwing milk sbps 
out that you'regoing to help them, that they can lean 
on you. Make 'en work for it." 

The purchasing agent ^nevertheless ^ insisted that he "bent over 
backwards" to assist: minority business to bid on city jobs. He cited 
such instances aa attcaitng meetings of minority business assbciatidns, 
advertising contracts tn minority-coranunity newspapers, and advising 
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applicuts bh hbv to bid on city jobsi He would like to do even m^te^ 
he iniistedi but he lacked thi necessary staffs The staff level of 
the Supplies. Departnent had resaihed constant for nany years, despite 
a substantial grbyth iii purchasing activities. The purchasing agent 
had recently received budget authority to hire one additional buyer — 
the civil service cbnmissibh had schieduled an escaminatibn to fill the 
position ~ but he maintained that the department still heeded several 
more. 



P^trchasiJig- toforaatioa 

liiformat ion about city purchasing activities rss sparse and not 
easily accessible. City agencies were required to report quarterly to 
the city council on their contract awards p but the Information was 
rarely published on a timely bafis (see Exhibit 11 for illustration). 
The only automated system of Infbrmation about purchasing was the city's 
automated financial information systemi maihtaihed by the city con- 
troller. Once a contract was awarded^ a copy of the purchs8<2 order was 
transmitted to the controller so that the tbtal amount of the obligation 
could be entered as an en cunbrimce against the requlsitlbhihg agency *6 
funds. The entry w.iuld also show the purchase brder huQbery the name 
and identification lumber of the vendor j aiid the cbiaiibdity ordered.. As 
the vendor made deliveries, it would submit inybices to the cbhtrbller 
P^y?f"^A _^^yii^ent8 would be made against the recorded encumbrance. 
The sy St em_waB_ used primarily as a means of preauditing vendbr inybices 
(making sure that they were covered by an outstanding purchase order) 
and printing the payment checks. The system was also prbgrambed tb 
generate daily statenents showing the status of each expenditure accbtiht. 



. financial accounting purposes 

^^Yi^^f ^^^^'^^^^.^y^^f? current form did not have the capability 

?*^_^?P9?? P^^^^F^ff^^.^^foF^^^^ '^hich it did contain in 

a_ different format^ ihe Purchasing agent's information needs thus had 
to be sati^fied^if at aiij by other means. Someof this information 
was mintained centrally in the Supplies DepartKnt For example, the 
vendor BBailingj^^ft was maintained in a.central manual file. Host infor- 
mation useful to the departflsent, however, was maintained_ by the buyers 
then^elves^ For enaqple^ each bi^ often had supplementary information, 

pribr_ record of vendors^ f^^F^ *4?9 F^^fl?^^ ^b^_9'^iy records 
on the TCthods_used to make each procureme^ the manner of 

procurement used (forml competitive, Infornul coi^ negotiated); 
the vendors f ron vhom bids were solicited (in the case of informal com-* 
petitive or negotiated awards); t^ submittitjg bids, the 

amount of bids; and rzhe z'MSons for rejecting the low bid (^heneyer that 

9S9"^F9^^* f?Z^^f_^r?9 ^9P§_^^^§9" ^^?^9F^9''^ F^99F^^_^f procurements, 
showing the name of ^he vendor^ the date of the award, the commodity, the 
unit price, and the cotal contract price. 
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Because the infomatlbB was so decentrallied and maintained 
tn a manutti form, it was difficult for the purchasing agent to^monltor 
procurement activities as carefully as he wished. He often expressed 
concern, f or ekampii, that the Supplies Department was not realizing 
inaximum quantity discounts by consblldating purchases of comnwn items; 
or that the departSent was not Informed of failures by certain vendors 
to meet delivery schedules; or that the departmentfs invitations were 
not always attracting a sufficiently large and representative sample 
of bidders, the purchasing agent had proposed that^fhe city develop 
an automated purchasing information system to give him a greater 
capability to oversee procurement activities, but he lacked the systems 
design and programing capability to do the job, and his requests for 
systems development funds were rejected by the budget office. 



Resources 



E)bve had five staff positions to fill, including the four 
positions (Bther than Dove's) funded by the OMBE grant, and one CETA 
slot^ The GETA slot had been allocated to eSBA by the mayor s manpower 
office, which administered the CETA program for tos Angeles. Dove >ad 
wide discret±5n in establishing specifications, qualifications, and 
duties for the job. 

Dbve Was also pleased to learn that , aside from clerical 
staff, ail employees of the mayor's office were exempt from civil service 
requirements. He soon discovered, however, that thi8^fr|eddm to hire 
professional staff was more illusory than real. In the first place 
he began to receive strong recommendations from^ several city councm^^^ 
including in particular the three black councillora.^^ Several minority 
business associations had candidates, as well, including several who 
claimed to be close friends of the mayor. In additlpn. h. discovered 
lhat all appointments had to be approved by OMBE. Although he found _ 
the requirloent to be particularly galling, he understood the reason for 
it: 

OHBE has a $52 million grant budget nationwide. All 

their programs except for the City of A. are to private 
business development organiiatib^xs. The BDO is just a 
neighborhood board, not appointed by any kind of OEO-type 
mechanism -- just whoever they ptill together^ mkb a 
board, and apply for a grint. It's one of tte f ew_ , 
categorical-type grant programs remaining. So who s 
to r.ay how responsible that board is? It's just ■ Wh 
of folks from the neighborhood and a director. So OMIE 
>blice8 very heavily on the calibre and the competency^ 
of the staff. So we have to go through this rigmarole here. 

^ier the Comprehensive EB^lbyient and Training Act, the B.S. D«P«2»^' 
of Labor proviLd funds to create public service jobs -- up to a maximum 
$10,000 federal con- „.tbution par job — for the unemployed. 
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Even before naklngany hiring decisions. Dove found himself receiving 
gratoi^otts, but nonetheless^ pointed adv^^^ about the proper ethnic 
and sexual composition of his staff from the aggressive 0!ffiE project 
officer. 

i^the TOantiMp Dova faced the unexpected problem of deciding 
what to do with several peopie who Differed their services free of charge. 
Ifayor Bradley attracted ail kinds of people to him, and many of them 
were naturally attracted to the minority business program. These were 
chiefly of two types --yoiunteers willing to give a few hours a week 
of theirttme and buslnesspersons seeking to give advice. In the 
first two months. Dove received offers of assistance (averaging about 
five hours a week) from_ five graduate students at iocal universities 
(three law students, _OTe to public r and one to public adminis- 

tration) ^ plus five citizens who had signed up for Mayor Bradley's 
"etty Volunteer Corps .0 In addition. Dove inherited a committee of 
people representing the city* s small and minority-owned businesses. 

business associations had 
arranged a meeting with M^or Bradley to deaand_actlonon_ his promised, 
but still nonexistent business deveiopmient programs At the suggestion 
of a mayoral staff aide, the gro ty elected a permanent committee, to be 
called the ''Mayor's Advisory C^mittee on Small Bosinesst" consisting 
of two blacks^ two Hispanics^ twoAsians^ and two whites. Later, three 
additional members were added by Bradley at the request of one of the 
three black city councillors, the advisory committee^ containtog a 
broad spectrum of very successful and politically active businesspeopie 
had grown tocreaslngly Impatient for action by the time Adrian Dove 
arrived : 

Some of the members began laying on heavy pressure from 
the day I arrived* You know: "What la this advisory 
comnittee? This advisory cbimnl ttee should be in charge 
of everything. When are you going to hold a meeting. 
We've been waiting a year^ and you haven't called a 
meeting!" 

I said I "I just got here." 

I held it off, and I was really of a mind to abolish 
the advisory comnittee. But it wouldn't go away. It 
demanded more meetings, and it wanted to be there. I 
talked to the Maybr^ and he said, "Well| if you can 
figure a way to abolish it^ I leave that to you. If 
you can figure a way to make use of them, I leave that 
to you. It's npt_ written toto the grant. It's not a 
requirement of OMBE. It's just there." 
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Exhibit 1 
ADRIiOf DOVE (A) 
Profesgloaal Bioggaphy^f Adri a n 4)ove 



University of Hawaii ^ 
East Lbs Angeles Cblleget A^A^ Peitree 
Cal State University at Los Angeles ^ 

B.S. Degree 
George Washington University 

Washington, D.C. 
Harvard University, Hastferi 



1955- 56 

1956- 57 
1958-60 



1967 
1973 



(Sociology and Industrial 
Relations) 



(Education Administration} 



4/73-4/75 
6/68-3/73 
3/67-6/68 
7/66-3/67 
7/64-7/66 
5/61-6/64 



BgLOYMENt 



Senior Budget Examiner 



Management: Analyst- 
Field Coordinator 



Deputy Ass ' t .Sir. 
for Construction 



Maiugeri^ Governor 'a One- 
Stop Service Center 



tT^stigator-Hagbtiatbr 
(Ei^lbyment attd Housing) 



Parole Officer 
(Institution and 
Community) 



Executive Office of the President 
Office of Hanagement and Budget 
Waehlngtbui D.C. 20503 

Executive Office bf the President 
Office bf KaxUigement and Budget 
Washingtbni D.C. 20503 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Office bf Fcideral Contract Compliance 

Washihgtbh, D.C. 20210 

San Bernahdino Multi-Service Center 

1653_N. Ht. Vernoii Avetiuf 

Sah BernaiidinDi, California 92405 

Cilif . Fair Employ. Practices Conoi. 

322 Wait First Street 

Lbs Angeles, California 90012 

California Youth Authority 

108 South Hill Street 

Lbs Aiigeles, California 90012 



HONORS. AWARDS, AND ^FILIATIONS 

independent Travel-Study In Hexicb* and Jamaica, 1954 

SCLC Organizer, Voter Registration Campaign, Allendale, S.Ci 

Special investigator for Governor aurihg Watts Riots, 1965 

Member, California Governor's Task Force on Testing and biployment, 1967 
White House Select "ask Force, HAB-JOBS, 1968-69 



1965 
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Exhibit i (continued) 

Deputy pirector. Congressional Conm. on Reorginizatton of D.C. 6ov*t, 
3/71-3/72 

Avardedthe Nld-Career Executive Development Fellowship to Harvard Unlv.i 
1972-73 

Chalrinan-Elect , National Conference of Minority Public Administrators 
(affiliate of A.S.P.A.). 1974 

PUBLICATIONS 
^General Inteiiigence (Chitling Test), Jet 



Magazine, 4/48 and 4/73. 

^, New York Ttoes Magaztae, 12^ 

(The Ghetto), Readers Digest, 4/69. 



Bl akt eg t^Wtit est , Psychology Today, 7/73. 
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Exhibit 2 
ADRIAN IWVE (A) 

demands of the California Association of-Mexlcati-'Aaierleatt 

Contractors ; 19 72 



1. Each city department which awards construction contracts should 
establish a bidders list. Contractors on this list should be in- 
formed of ail jobs for which they are qualified to bid. 

2. The City^s present bonding requirements should be revised. 
Awarding authorities should have the flexibility of waiving bond- 
ing requirements altogether^ or of requiring contractors either 
to submit surety bonds or to enter Iritb such other arrangements 
as will adequately protect the City's interests. 

3. The city's present payment procedure should be overhauled « A 
Joint control disbursement procedure, similar to a commercial 
Builders Control Service* should be established within City 
government . 

4. City awarding authorities should adopt guideiinesf or the awarding 
of personal service contracts. These guidelines should assure 
that minority architects, etc. will receive a fair share of all 
contracts which are not subject to the competitive bid procedure. 

5. City's awarding authorities should be authorized to serve as 
prime contractors for certain specified jobs^ |n these instances, 
the awarding authority should sub out as much of the work as 
possible to minority sub and specialty contractors. 

6. the City's competitive bid procedure should be modernized. Con- 
struction projects under $25,000 should be awarded by negotiation 
or by informal bid procedure to small minority contractors par- 
ticipating in a City Set-Aside Program. Moreover, in awarding any 
construction contract, awarding authorities should look beyond the 
dollar amount of each contractor 's bid. Equal consideration should 
be given to the effect whidi awarding the contract is likely to 
have on such factors as (1) the en^loyment of minority tradesmen 

on that project; (2) the utilization of minority subs and suppliers 
on thit project; and (3) the building of an adequate tax base in 
the City's Minority Communities. 

7. the City should adopt an Affirmative Bank Deposit Policy. In keep- 
ing with this policy, the City should deposit its money only in ^ 
banks (or savings and loan associations) which are minority-owned 
or which establish AffirmBtive-Action_Pxx)grams to encourage the 
development of mltidrity business enterprise . Such programs might 
Include, but not be limited to, the establishment of revolving 
funds for small minority contractors. 
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Exhibit 3 
ADIHiW DOVE (A) 
City Attorney Opinion, November lA, 1973 



OPINION RE 

FEASIBILITY OF EXTENDING A 
PREFERENCE TO MINORITY BIDDERS 

IN AWARDING CONTRACtS 

29 - 36 



DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLIES 

OFFICE OF THE PURCHASING AGENT 

W. L. LINT2 

321 East Second Street - Room 300 
Los Aiigeies, California 

bear 2Sir: 

Your commimicatibn of August 20^ 1973, requests the bplhlbh of 
this office on th^feasibiilty of the City granting a preference to 
mlnorlty-ovned firms or to firms employing large numbers of minori- 
ties. In the avard of purchasing contracts. 

You state that it has been the City's jpractlce to urge and solicit 
bids from minority-owned firms i in accordance with the City's policy to 
assist In the development of minority business enterprises. 

You further state that after bids are received, awards of contracts 
are made to the lowest and best regular responsible bidder, In accor- 
dance with Charter Section 391. You ask the following: 

QUESTION 

Can the City, through its Purchasing Agent, grant any preference 
to minority-owned firms or to firms employing large nuflibers of minori- 
ties, in the award of contracts? 



ANSWER 

White the City may take all reasonable steps aval lab ie to encourage 
minority-owned firms to participate in the cdmpetltlve bidding process, 

the city may not grant any preference! where to do so would have the 

effect of restricting competition or granting to one prospective bidder 
rights or privllego.s not afforded to all prospective bidders. 
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Exhibit 3 (continued) 



COMMENT 

Charter Section 391 requirusll purchases of materials, supplies, 
^Qulpment, and equipment rental* or of repalrand maintenance services 
therefor, to be made from the ''lowest ^nd best regular re8ponsible_ 
bidder." The term '^lowest and best regular responsible bidder" has 
been consistently held by the courts to mean the lovest bidder whose 
offer best responds in quality^ fitness^ and capacity to the require- 
ments of the proposed purchase. West v. Oakland, 30 Cal. App. 556. 

in order for the f^^chasing Agent to award a contract to a bidder 
pther than the lowest bidder, it must be found that the lowest bidder 
is not qualified because of any of the following: 

1. beiinquency or unfaithful performance in any former 
contracts with the City, West v. Oakland , 30 Gal. 
App. 556; 

2. He is lacking in the necessary experience to perform 
onder the contract. City of Inglewood v. Superior 
Court , 7 Cal. 3d 861; 

3. His product is found unfit for the City's require- 
ments. Wes t V. Oak land i supra . 

The above list is not all inclusive, but is offered only by way of 
example . 

While it can be argued that the City would benefit from supporting 
minority-owned firms and f irmsemplbying large nunbers of minorities by 
giving them a preference in the awarding of contracts to the end that 
development of such firms would afford the City a greater number of 
prospective bidders^ the Ihheht of Charter Section 391 is limited to 
the interests of the City at the time of the awarding of the contract. 
In other words, any benefit the City may receive by helping minority 
business must succumb to the primary goal of Section 391, that of ob- 
taining the best possible contract for the purchase under consideration. 

When the effect of ah ordinance or rule is to prevent or restrict 
competition, it manifestly violates the requirement of cba^etitive bid- 
ding under Charter Section 391 and is, therefore » void. ( Heal Publish- 
ing Co . V. Ralph . 169 Cal." 190 (1915); City Atty. Ops. Vol. 89, pg. 219, 
Nov. 12, 1971.) 



Exhibit 3 (continued} 



fherefdrci the City would not be able to give preference to any 
bidder on the basis of race or athnlc background. 

Very truly yours » 

BURT PINES, City Attorney 



BY: 

JAY M, DAVIS 

Deputy City Attorney 



JMb/cm 
11/8/73 
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Exhibit 5 
AOiiMI DOVE (A) 
Grmt Appiicaition to ^IBE^ Excerpts 



_ Of the many probi»8 facing minority and economically disadvantaged 
firms in the City of tos Angelas^ _perhap8 none is more acute thaih that 
of estabiishing a martet fo^ Access to the general mar--^ 

ketplace is a necessary prerequisite to business grbvthc This seemingly 
obvious fact of business life has special sifpiificahccs for the minority 
and economically disadvantaged corporation » vhose markets traditionally 
have been limited to its Immediate community because of social and eco- 
nomic discrimination* 

Minority and economically disadvantaged firms have ilso been isb-^ 
lated f rom the municipal marketplace. Unlike majbrity-*-pwned busihessest 
minority and economically disa^antaged firms havehad little experience 
in dealing with municipal purchasing agents i and .almost no opportunity 
to demonstrate their capabilities on an ongoing basis. 

Currently^ City purchases from minority vendors is less than one 
percent of the total. 



OBJECTIVES 

1. Develop appropriate City prbcuremeht policies and 
implement them. 



2. Insure City department and bureau participation in the 
Hihority Enterprise Program. 

3. Provide linkage with ongoing Office of Minority 
Buiihess Enterprise programs. 

4. Assist in developing local minority and fconomicaliy 
disadvantaged business purchasing strategies. 



SOOPE^F WORK 

The City of Los Angeles wili establish an Office of SMil BusinM 
Assistance, (OSBA) within the diffice of the Mayor. The staff of this 
office will include among its functions the coordination of the City^s 
Hihority Enterprise Program, the Identification and development of City 
resources » policies » and practices necessary to assure the projected 
increase of g(x>ds and services purchased from mtoorlty and ecoTO 
disadvantaged business » and the development of an information disburse- 
ment system. 
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The OSBA staff wtii work cloeely In support of the Off Ice of 
minority Biiiltiess Enterprises' progrsas* Including the Regionel Pur- 
^haalha Council, Business Development Organizations and Contractors 
Assistance Centers. The staff will provide technical asslstance^o 
City depart«ents and bureaus and will also provide required Infomiatlon 
to vendors seeking to obtain business from the City. In addition, the 
OSBA staff will provide the technical and clerical support required to 
keep the IPC functioning effectively. 

The City will establish an InterdepartSentai Purchasing Council 
flPCl, composed of representatives from each department and bureau of 
the City which is responsible for purchases of goods and^ervlcee in 
excess of $100,000. The IPC will cbnceptualixe and recoomend to the 
Mayor policies related to minority and ecbnbinically disadvantaged purr 
chising in terms of a specif ic ^set-aside" program. The IPC will deter- 
mine the allocation of a miniM percentage of minority and economically 
disadvantaged procurement With each department and bureau. ^The IPC will 
review the performance of each departmcsnt to insure accomplishment of 
the HEP objectives. 

The Minority Enterprise Pfbgram, through its OSBA staff and_^ Inter- 
departmental Purchasing Council, Will achieve the following _ 
Increases in the City's procurement level from minority and economically 
disadvantaged businesses: 

Year i 5.0 percent 

2 7.5 

3 10.0 
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Esdilblt 5 (cdtitltiuid) 
PROFOSE& < »B^E*R BUDGET EST BI^ 





Federal 
contrXDutxon 


Nbn-I 


federal 

In<^Kind 


Total 

--- 


i . Persoiltiel : 

Professional Stsf f 


oz>y y**^ 


_ A _ 




— OZ»4WJ| 


cifericttx Start 


/ tO"^ 


_ n — 

u 


^ A — 

U 




Total Personnel 


70.G73 


- 0 - 


- 0 - 


76.073 




21.021 


- d - 


- d - 


21.021 


lot ax — £«^^onn«^ ana ocuerxtB 


Q1 flQA 
!rX 1 *♦ 


— ft - 


- fl - 


01 f)QA 
3rX ft U^f *♦ 


^. — conauxtants and contract Dervxcea 


. h . 


— h — 


— n — 


— fl — 


4. Travel: 
Local 


- 0 - 


- 0 - 


5.000 


5.000 


DO t"^o r —X own 


X t ^uu 


n 


- n - 


X ft jyjw 


Total Travel 


Xt ^CFU 


n - 




son 


3. Facxlxty Coats: 
Space 


- 0 - 


— 0 — 




DiOUU 


Office Equipment 


Xi500 


^ ~ 


9 nnn 






~ g ~ 


^ n ^ 
— g — 


o nnn 
J • L/wU 




Total Facility Costs 


1.300 


- 0 - 


11.500 


12.800 


6« Other Direct Costs: 
Consonabie Sopplles 


- 0 - 


" 0 - 


1.500 


1.500 


Postage 


- 0 - 


- 0 - 


2.400 


2.400^ 


Prlnttna and Publications 


5.750 


- 0 - 


1.000 


6.750 


Telephone and Telegraph 


356 


- 0 - 


3,600^ 


— 3.956 


Utilities 


- 0 - 




- 0 • 




Other 


- 0 - 


- 0 - 


- a - 


- 0 - 


Total Other Direct Costs 


6il06 


- 0 - 


8,500 




Total Direct Costs 


100.000 


- 0 - 


25.000 




7. Indirect Costs 




" 
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Exhibit 6 
AOaiAN DOVE (A) 

Juatneii Assbclatlong 

tocil BualnMi^v«iognaint Ora«nigit ioni gtBSOs) 

LBDOi are gb-vsnSMnt-fundBd ofgamisitioni eStibllihed to pro- 
vide the following lervlces to ainority or dlBedvantaged bualnees- 
persons: 1) general Inforwition; 2) counseling; 3) loan packaging 
assistances 4) managenent assistance and technical advlca; and 
5) prbcurenent opport unit tes information. The LBDOs staff consists 
of financial analysts and management consultants experienced In 
vorlting in small businessas and familiar with the problems facing 
entrepreneurs today. 

a. Asian American National Business Alliance (AAMBA) 

b. Interracial Council for Business Opportunity (ICBO) 

ci South Central Improvement Action Council, Inc. (IMPAC) 

d. National Economic Devetopment Association (NEUA) 

e. Lbs Angeles Business Development Organization (LA-BM) 

f. Operation Second Chance (6SC) 

g. Pasadetia Urban Coalition (PtJC) 

h. SER-^M4BE Business Assistance Center 

1. The East Los Angeles CoiBuhlty Union (TELACU) 
^. United Indian Develbpmiht Association (UIDA) 

Cbnsfeructien Contractbrs Aisls tflnce^nfeere (CCACal 

CCACs are govarnment^funded brganlMtlons designed to speblf- 
Ically assist minority contractbrsj 15 in securing performance 
bonds? 2) to acquiriig financing; 3) to obtaining the necessary 
technical assistance in order to enable them to compete for major 
contracts* 

a. California Association bf Mexlcan^Amerlcan ContrictbSi (CAMAC) 

b. Htoorlty Contractbrs Association of Los Angeles (MCALA) 
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Esdiibit 6 (continued) 

III. Special interes^^ralect 8 

a. Hlhdrlty Enterprise Coaiitlon of toe Angeles (MECLA) 

b. Economic Resources wbrpbratibn (EEC) 

c. Los Angeles Economic Development Corporation (LAEDC) 

IV. Professional and Trade Associations 

The following associations offer information and services in 
their respective areas: 

a. American Association of Spanish-Speaking Certified Public 
Accountants (AASSCPA) 

b. Latin American Manufacturers Association (Litttt) 

c. National Association of Black Manufacturers (NAHM) /Regional Office 

a. National Association of Minority Certified Public Accountants 
(NAMCPA)/ Regional Office 

e. Black Businessmen's Association of Los Angeles (BBAtA) 

f . Vulley Round fable Council 



i 
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Exhibit 7 

iffiiiAN bor: i) 

Regularly^ Scheduled Mwtinli Atteti< < 4 by Adrian DoTO^-May.-J:97i 



Heetinga TigeaPei^lfonth 

Mayor's Cabinet 4 

Haybr's Staff 4 

Hayor's Affirinative Action task Force 4 

Affirmative Action Coordinator Ffeetings 2 

Mayor's Advisory Contmittee on Small Business 1 

SBA Advisory Committee 1 

Fra Minority Biisineas Opportunity Committee 1 

Black Businessmen's Association 4 

Other Minority Business Associations 6 
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Eidtlblt 8 



ADRIi^ DOVE CA$ 

Lob Angeles City Charter Provisibna BealAag With 
Proctiremeht Procedure 



GONTRACTS 

Sec. 385. Every contract Invdlvliig an expenditure of more than 
five hundred dollars ($500,005 shall* except In cases f>f urgent neces- 
sity^ as provided In Section 386 of this charter, be laade In writing, 
the draft whereof shall be approved by the board, officer or employee 
authorized to make the samej and signed on behalf of the city by the 
Mayor or, in the case of other contracts, by the board, officer or 
^pioyee^ as the case may be* authorized to make the sane. 

Excepted from this provlBlbri are all contracts for purchases made 
by the Purchasing Agent under the provision of Section 391. 

Sec. 386. (a) The restrictions of this section shall not apply 
to contracts: 

(1) For the performance of professional, scientifici^ expert or 
technical services of a temporary and occasional character; or 

(2) For the furnishing of articles covered by letters patent 
granted by the government of the United States; or 

(3) For leasing as lessee, or purchasing real property when approved 
by majority vote of the Council; or 

For repairs, alterations, work or improvements under the charge 
of any board or officer of the city declared in writing by such board or 
officer to be of urgent necessity (giving the reasons therefor) 
such declaration Is approved by the Council and the Mayor. Their ap- . 
prdval may be niade conditional upon compliance with 8ome» but less than 
all of the requirements established In this section. 

(b) Except as provided In 8ubparagraph_(a) above ^ The City of Los 
Angeles shall not be, and Is not bound by any contract involving the 
expenditure of more than five thousand dollars ($5000.00) unless the 
officer, boards or employee authorized to contract shall first have com- 
plied with the procedure for competitive bidding established by this 
section. 

(c5 The Cbunclit Board, officer or ei^lbyee authorized to contract 
shall first cause notice to be pulsltshed at J.ea8t once in a dally news- 
paper printed and published In the city, inviting proposals for the 
work; services, Information or property required to be furnished or 
supplied to the city or to be sold by the city. Said notice shall 



So 
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specify the amount of the bond to be given for the faithful performance 
of the contract. Such notice shall specify the tine and place such 
bids will be received. 

_(d) Except as provided in subdivision y)^ 
or offer shall be accompanied by a check certified by a responsible 
bank In the City of Los Angeles payable to the orderof the €ity of 
Los Angeles for an amount not less than ten percent of the aggregate 
sum of the bld| or, in liw thereof, ray beaccompanledby a satlefac- 
tory surety bond In like amount, guaranteeing that the bidder will 
enter the proposed contract if the same be awarded to him. In lieu of 
the foregoing an annual bid bond sufficient to cover any one proposal, 
bid, or offer may be filed. 

* * * * 



(f) At the time specified for opening said blds> the contract shall 
be let to the lowest and best regular responsible bidder furnishihg 
satisfactoxy security for its performance. This deternlnatlbh may be 
made on the basis of the^owest ultimate cost of the items in place 

and use; and where the eaiM are to_constitute a_ part of a larger proj- 
ect or undertakings con8lderatlott_may be given to the effect cm the 
aggregate ultimate cost of such project or undertaking. The bid of any 
bidder previously deiinquent or unfaithful in the performance of any 
former contract with the city may be rejected. 

(g) Except as provided in subdivision U5i within ten days after 
the cpntract is awarded to the successful bidder^ said bidder shall 
execute the contract and post the faithful performance bond. 

(h) The bid bond or faithful performance bond, when a certified 
check, payable to the city, is not furnished In lieu thereof, shall be 
executed by the contractor and by a responsible corporate surety com- 
pany; or two or more individual sureties if and when approved by the 
bidding authority. 

In the discretion of the officer, board or the City Cbuncilj 

having jurisdiction over the bidding^ deppsit of cash by way of bond 
may be authorized, to be deposited with the City Treasurer under such 
procedure as may be approved by him and the City Controller. 

(i) If the successful bidder fails _tP enter into thi contract 

awarded him and to supply the necessary faithful performance bond 
within ten days after the awards then the sum pbstedin cash or by 
certified check or guaranteed by the bid bond is forfeited to the 
city. Such forfeiture shall hot preclude recovery of any sura over and 
above the amount posted or guaranteed to which the city sustains damage 
by reason of such default or failure to contract. 
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Q) The Purchasing Agent in his discretion, emit the require- 

ment for the surety bond and the faithful perfbriaance bond or annual bid 
bond prescribed in sabdivisidns id) and (g) , when letting contracts for 
purchases of materials, supplied, and equipment, and for equipment cental 
and repair and maintenance services as described in Section 391 of this 
charter. 

Sec. 387. In all cases where bids are not required by this charter 
to be advertised for, bids* either advertised for or not advertised for, 
shall be obtained as far as reasonably practicable and compatible with 
the city's interests, and a public record of such bids be kept. The 
right to reject any and all bids shall be reserved in all cases. 



PURCHASES 

Sec. 391. (15 All purchases of materials, suppliesi equipment 
and equipment rental. Or Of repair and maintenance services therefore 
required for any officer, board or employee of the city, shall be made 
by the Purchasing Agent Of the city, from the lowest and best regular 
responsible bidder^ upon requisition delivered to him and signed by 
the department j Officer or employee for whom the purchase is to be 
made or upon his own requisition for this purpose. The requisition 
si^ed by the department, officer or employee, for whom the purchase 
is to be made, shall constitute authority for eatpenditure of funds 
allocated for said purchase. 

Excepted from this provision are purchases requiring payment from 
the airport revenue fund, the harbor revenue fund, the library fund, 
the power revenue fund, the water revenue fund, or any bond funds con- 
trolled by the Airport, Harbor, Library, or Water and Power Departments. 

(2) The Purchasing Agent may prescribe the procedure f Or prepa- 
ration and approval Of specifications upon which bids are to be asked. 
Specif icatibhs prepared by a department, officer, or employee for whom 
a purchase is being made. Shall be approved by the Purchasing Agent, ^ 
and his signature shall be sufficient to approve any such specification 
or acceptance of bid. 

(35 Whenever the procedure prescribed by this section cannot be 
fbilbwed without lOss to the city, any board^ officer or employee of 
Ihe city may purchase materials or supplies required for inoediate use 
by thi city* when sUch purchase does not exceed twenty-five dollars 
($25,605; prbvidedj that such emergency purchases shall not exceed one 
huSdred dollars ($100,005 for any such board, officer or employee 
during any one rnOiith. 

(65 The Council may provide by ordinance that the Purchasing 

Agent of the city may, in his discretion, issue blanket purchase orders 
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not exceeding five hundrad hilars ($500.00) for any biic budgeted item 
in any one calendar nbhthi which ahall be authority to the department » 
officer f or employee having budsajk. authority to iiicur such expense to 
make purchaaaa thereunder. Such blanket piirchaaa orders shall issue 
only when the failure to iiasue aame would produce loss or Injury to 
the authority having power to incur such a^enditure. 

(5) A written offer and acceptance shall be obtained for all pur- 
chases in excess of five hundrad dbllirs ($500.00). In contracts for 
the purchase of materials let by the Purchasing Agent , the draft of 
such contracts need uot be approved in writing by the City Attorney 

except for written contracts involving an expenditure of more than 

twenty thousand dollars ($209006.00), or such other monetary limitation 
as may be established by ordinance. 



MPAAT^UNT Of sumta 



Saapie Request for Bid 



312? 



Submit Bid to: PURCHASING A«NT, eiTY OF ANSEkES. 1430. CITY HALL EAST> 200 N., MAIN ST., 
LOS ANGELES, CALiFOftN iA gPOia, will b« opMd 1 1:00 i-fit ftU&^_1976^ 



Qu<ittoni rigiitiing thii BID or iptcifigrtlcm mtnf 



DO rtTorria to ■ ■ 



PRlCf 



ONI T 
QUOTP 



^Biddori attontiob is ctllod to tbi attaehod AFTIRMfcTIVE ACTION 
formi vblcb aiit bo cbnpletod and roturned with your Bid. 

l asRJ^ CMlHS> Itoel, now and unuaod, to ^^livorod to tho City 
jof Loa Arigelaa^ ordmn^ . during thm poriod ecpBone log October 
Eatiaated 1, 1976 and ending Septenbor 30^ 1977. _ Sizea and tyjwa in 
Annual laceordanea with Loa Angeloa City Spocificationa hare in. 

R a c iulroiBg nt j 

Quota Unit Prices beiow^ without Boles Tax. 

ITEM-1 



70 Each 



■ (jA^ASE PAaS, 10 gallont 30-ga. galv. steel. In accordance 
iwith specif icatiohs attached^ Ct^ Stock # 0101 -796 

With Lid^ Each 



^pprbx. weight per dz. 

I 



Lba. 



Extra Lid| Sich 



State Brand & Catalog Number quoting on: 



ITEH 2 
30 Each 



TSkSR CANSj 20-gallon, 30-ga^ galT. ateel^ in accordance with 

speclflcationa attached. City Stock # 0101-^ 

I Without Lid, Bach 



^pprox; weight per d2. 



State Brand & Catalog Nuaber quoting bh:_ 



ITEM 3 
600 Eitch 



Lbo. 



With Lid, Each 
Extra Lid, Each 



IHAaa CANSj 30--galloh, 30*ga. galv. atoel^ in accordance with 
ipeciflcationa attached. City 8t4^k # 0103-001* 

Wi^out Lid, tech 



1300 Each 



Approoc. wc Ight per" dz . 



Lb& , 



State Brand & Catalog Ntamb^. quotin<^ oh; 



with Lid, Eaeh 
^rtn Lid, te^h 



" ©-"If 
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TBASR CANS, U5-galloh^ 30-ge^ galv. fit'^r^^ in a«^\ ordance w 
specifications attached. C<ty tock # ''a03-012 

Wltv>>ut Lid, ach $^ 

U ^^ttx Lid, Each 

iiDDilt Must Slow rm st^ f:^ ai shibt 



£c«t^le L :i_ ::>iicj^ ver. ah^s t) 
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Apprbx. weight per dz.^ 



State Brmnd & Citclog Rtaniber quoting onr 



Items and otsatirriON 



-Lbe» 



Ebctre Lid, Each 



gRKae^ADJUg^BT^ No price cfaengee are permitted during the 
fixei 6o days of the contrect, after Which pricee q^ibted nay be 
Bade subject to adjuetment in accordance vith comtpohdihg 
changes in Manufacturer's published prices. Bidder guarantees 

that prices quoted herein will hot increase more than — 

(Bidder insert naxlffijim psircehtage increase) during the ret 
of the 1st year of the cmtract. 



linder 



P^iee Increases will not be granted retroactively and request for 
adduitoiht to be flftde lii wittng te^ 
City reserves the rtf^t to teraiaate contract _wittiTO 
obligation by either party to event^rlM increases are not 
^jceptable^ Requests for ^ice Inereases shall be accoaipahied 
by Msnufacturerjs price lists or regularly published price lists 
of tAm vendor which sxabstantlate the requeit for price change. 

BZLiVEBY POIHf ^ Prices quoted ihill include aU delivery and 
unloading chargei to_ the City of Lps Angeles, City StoreSj^ 152 
No. Central Awue* Los Angeles, Cfc 9P012, to acc ord ance with 
quantities ordered by the City throughout the contract period. 

SaaqyleS lay be requested prior to emrd of contx«^ Do_not 
submit samples unless specif tcally requested b^ the departMnt 
of Supplies, Parchastog Office. Sample to be togged with firm 
naiai and bid nuober. 



proposed to be furnished, 
void bid. 



ILI^roAfifeEjfc^ ^gflflGfcL DAtt . Bidder is to submit with, pro- 
posal^ complete illustrative and technical data on ipterials 



Failure to furnish such data may 



QUANTITIES , The quahtitiei stated herein « e8tlfl*tes on^ 
the City'i requirements . Contractor agrees to fcrnish Mre or 
less than the estimtes to accordarae with actaal needs as tbey^ 
occur throughout the contract period at tte unit prlce(s) quoted, 
It is agreed contrtiotor shall have the right to reject orders 

tceedtojt 25f over thj total estimates upon written notification 
to the Purchasing Ag^^nt. 

PEHFOafeNCE-BdNa, _Successful bidder nsy be inquired to pbst a 
15% Faithful Performance Bond but not to exceed $1^500.00^ Bond 
to be posted at bidder's expense upon request by the Purchasing 
Agent. 



(Cbntlniit d on jF oltowir^ sHtet) 
SHEET 2 



UNit pRiCi 
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eity* of !ibi Angolei 
Parclui«ing_Agent 
Bid no. 3127 

^HEWA S OPTION c Tha City diiirei tha right and option to axtand any contraet, 
awarded hereundar for s period of^a or two yaara fro« data of asepiratl^nt undar 
the aaaa price, terM and conditiona, aubjact only to Binufacturar'a publiahed 
price Ihcreaaea ai set forUi haraiBi 

Indicate if aald Renewal Option ia iranted for on* additional yiar: 
O ption Srahted O ption Not Granted 

ft-ice mcreaie shall hot exceed j daring the firit renewal period. 

Sxdicate if aaid Renewal Option ia granted for a eeeend additional year: 
___(^tion Granted Option Not Oranted 

Price Ihcreaae aball not exceed ^ during thi iecond renewal period. 

It ii agreed that if any renewal option granted herein la e»rciaed the City 
shall so notify the contractor prior to the expiration date . 
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LOS ANoscBS cm UH:-2 

SPBCZFXCATZONS Page 1 of 2 

FOR 

ThesB Specifications were approved for Issue by the Purchasing 
Standards Committee on Febrttax7 1, 1973* 

4^ SCOPE ASB SMSSgiejglBH . 

iii aeo^i This specif Icafetoh covers trash cans oade from 
metal sheets « and having tapered corrugated sides, and covers. 
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1.2 eUlSSIPISATION . Cans shall be of the following classes: 

CLASS DESGRXraiOW 

' CLASS A Shall be 32 gallon capacity {2U gauge 

steelj, hot dip galvanized, and conform 
to Federal Specification RR-C-82 latest 
edition. 

CLASS B Shall be made from zinc coated metal 

sheets 30 gauge (U. S. Standard) and be 
one of the fblloMing capacities, 10^ 
gallbni 20-gallbh, 30-gallon, or 
gallon. Qauge is combined thickness of 
steel sheet with zinc coating applied. 

2. SPECIFICATIONS . 

2.1 APPLICABLE DOCUMENTS . 

2.1.iiLatest edition of Federal Specification No. RR->C-6f for 
Cans Ash and Garbage, Corrugated, Taper-Side, Zinc-Coated: 
and Covers. 

2.1.2 Latest edition of ASTM Specifications A-525 and A-527. 

2.2.1 Ciasfr A cans and covers shall eonfonh to RR-C-82 latest 
edition. 

2.2^2 eiaaa^ B cans shall conform to RR-C-82 except as modified 
herein i 

2.2.2.1 Cans and Covers shall be manufactured from galvanized 
sheet steel} commercial class zinc coating, per AS^ A-325 
and A-527. 

2.2.2.2 Cans and Covers shall be in accordance with approved 
manufacturers drawings and design. 

2.2.2.3 For typical configuration of Class B cans see Table I. 

S7 
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TABtE 1 
TYPieAt eeMFKtJRAtlOW OF CAHS 



Tfi*lifc%r fin ^ 

15-2 
Pag« 2 of 2 




10 CALLOM 




: . . ^^^^ _i 

Sllshciy tiporod vj^ti laadc from top quality 
galvanised ahoQt Saep vorticoi 

eor^i^Stttionv with raiced doybi^-MAnod boetow 
and lock aida aaa«^^ Sara aaeuraly rivacad 

or ^^Idad zb'b6<jf. Mil handle loeka cover 
in pifica nhah in ;ijfirigh£ poaition* 



10> J0^H 45 GALLON 



.4 



two horisoRCal stiffaning eorrugatioha near 
eha copi, and deep vareleal eorrucdclbha. 
Dottbla^-aeamed raiaad bottom and Ibelc aidu 
aaasiiB. Y^par^d iidaa for liaxipuai naitlnMi 
aaiy dipping. Jirbp-typa aide handlaa« 
trivatac^' or i^Idad nc; body. Made from top 
qii(?Lll%y gelveilieac kif!;aat ataai. 



Hanafaetarar'a label 
ia optional. 





Top 






CapaeiCy 


piava. 


llalghfc 




Gal, 




Inches 


Dor, 


10 


i<-3/4 


17-1/4 


70 


?0 


18-3/4 


23-i/2 




30 


20-3/4 


26 






22-1/2 


32 


192 



i 
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Eidttbit 10 
ADEIAN DOVE (A) 
Bldder^'s Mailing tlst Application 



nm OS MI (9-73) 



BIDDER'S MAlLfNG LIST APPLICATION 



'AboRBS 10 WHICH BIOOlM hHtMS ARE TO BE MAlLtO 



PhtHw Wo. 



mt OF O^HIUjM (CUfKk eo«) 



□ 



CorptrstiM 



IF^ ifclMllPOlUTEO. I^DltATE IN WHICH STaVc 



INITIAL APKICATIOW 



6ate of this Ar'>ticiinoN 



Ii6w LONG IN P.'V^tNT fltif MCS<^ 



NAMES OF bFnCERS, MWDg OW OWNEKS OF CONCERN. PARTNERSHIP. ETC. 



CA) Pmimt 



lO StCftlii* 



(0) 



CD OiMh or Pargitfi 



PERSO NS AUTHORIZED TO SIGN BIDS ANOJa»iTgACg_LN YOUR NAME (If ajwt. m i»ocih) 
" Hli m - 



OfriciAi CapKiijf 



LIST HERE THE 



MATERIAL AND/OR SERVtCgiW^IOHW^^^^ ^ """^^ 



siGBAtiflie or mam Aimiomzeo to sign this APPtittiioM 



Mtmt «HD Tute or mam sicmnc im or »rim) 
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REtUIlN TO: CUT OF LOS ANSEtES PURCHASING AGENT 
200 No. Main St., Room 1430, City Hal! E«t» 
Let Anieiei, Cilif; 90013 





1 



I 

I 
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Boston University School of Management 



ANDY KELBICK 



It was T^edriesday 8 December lOj 1975. Only two days earlier, Andy 

Kelblck had agreed to Assistant Cbxnmlss loner for Social Services 
Kathryn Starshak's proposal that he head, a newly formed Program Unit 
within the Bureau of Social Services. The twenty or so professionals 
who would be assigned to him (together with their supporting clerical 
staff) were to move Into their new quarters tomorrow. Earlier that 
morning, as he had pondered who should sit whercji Kelblck had 
realized that the "space" Issue raised a cascading set, of Ihcreaslhgly 
perplexing problems. When, and how, for example, should he Impose an 
organizational structure of his people? How fast and In what dlrec-- 
tlbn(s> should he try to move his new unit? How could he energize 
such a disparate group and give It a sense of cbinmbh purpose? _ Was the 
last objective even necessary? Nbw, he had ah even thbre Itnmedlate 
problem: How should he respond tb Mike Kelly, the head bf the Purchase 
of Services Unit, whb, at this moment, sat across the table frbm 
kelblck demanding that the office which Kelblck had "stolen" be 
returned. 



Th e Dep artment^f^ Welfare 



kathryn Starshak's Bureau of Social Services was one of four or- 
ganizational components within the Delacut state Department of Welfare 
(boW) (see Exhibit 1). Delacut was a medium-sized, mid-Atlantic atate. 
It contained twr large urban centers and a substantial farming area in 
its SDuthern haif._ the_ staters DoW, which managed the delivery of all 
cash assistance and social services to eligible Delacut residents, was, 
in turn, part of the cabinet-level Human Services AdminlBtration (HSA) • 
HSA included such other departments as Corrections, JuvenlleSer^ 

coiTO±ssioner._ three of its four components (the Bureau of Medical 
Assistance, Assistance Pasnnents^ and Social Services) were charged 

?'9?P?9?^?® ?^®_?9**^§*'_ (^^®_®°^?®°_9f _?^f"§i°"^l_^f^_li™ 

responsibility for the regional and local DoW 9ffices— -the organizations 
that actually delivered the three kinds of welfare services to Delacut 
recipien ts. 



Names and locations have been disguised. 

this case was prepared by Professor John R. Russell^ bf Boston University's 
P«9bllc Hanagement Prbgrami with the help bf Mary Reedi Research Assistant. 
Funds for its develbpment were provided by a grant from the National 
training and Development Service* The case is intended to serve as a. 
basls for class discussion^ not to Illustrate either effective or Ineffec- 
tive handling of a managerial sltuatioix^ . 
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bdW's entire organizational structure reflected two changes that 
had taken place in the welfare system over the past tien years; first 
was the advent of Medicaid. This was & federally subsldlased, medical 
insurance program available to recipients both of Aid to families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) and Supplemental Security Income (SSi) and 
to others who were judged medically indigent. Second was the separa- 
tion, in 1973, of the assistance payments program from the social ser- 
vices programs. Before separation^ both financial assistance and social 
services had been managed by the same organization and ultimately, in 
the field, by the same social Worker, Indeed, the assignment of a 
social worker to each recipient family and the family's acceptance of 
social services had been a precbriditlbn to the continued receipt of 
assistance payments. Now, the need for financial assistance was no 
longer viewed as prima facia evidence Of the need for social services, 
and the latter were offered only on the basis of an established need 
and, for the most part* at the recipient's request. DoW^s organization 
from top to bottom, emphasized the separate identity of the agency's 
three major services—medical assistance, assistance payments, and 
social services. 

The primary task of the Bureau of Medical Assistance was to act 
as an intermediary between those who were eligible for Medicaid bene- 
fits and those who provided medical care to them^ This entailed con- 
trol of vendor or medical provider eligibility to receive Medicaid 
payments periodic analyses of the use and effectiveness of the pro- 
grai, and management of the payment system that reimbursed providers 
for their services. 

The Bureau of Assistance Esyments developed policy and procedures 
and oversaw the payments system for the traditional cash payment wel- 
fare programs— -AFDC, SSI, Food Stamps, and General Relief. ATI but 
General Relief were federally subsidized^ Assistance payments were 
made c6 about 270,000 families throughout the state. 

The Bureau of SoclaJ^ervices (BoSS) was concerned with a variety 
of social services, including day care^ protective services for abused 
and neglected children, foster care, and others. Its functions are 
discussed in greater detail later in the case. It was headed by Assis- 
tant Cbmmissibrier Kathryn Starahak. 

The Bureau of QperatJ^ns (BoQ) was organized in three tiers— a 
central office staff of about forty, seven regional offices located^ 
throughout the state, and ninety-eight local offices. BoO s central 
staffs together with the staffs of the other three bureaus, was housed 
at 68 Bay View Road, a drab, fifty-year-old office building at the 
boundary between an area of heavy industry and one of decaying multi- 
family residences in Delacut's capital cicy. Each tier of the Bureau 

of Operations incorporated the three-part organizational concept 

used elsewhere in DoW. The central office was headed by an associate 
commissioner who reported to the deputy commissioner of welfare. Re- 
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porting to the associate cbmmissibner were three directbrs—phe each 
for medical assistance^ assistance payments, and social services. 
These directors acted as liaison between the field organization and 
one of the other three central office bureaus. Overall, the central 
office tier of Bod was supposed to ensure that the field staff roally 
did activate new programs, or carry out revisions in procedures, in 
response to initiatives and directives that had been developed by the 
cognizant central office bureau^ approved as necessary, and promulgated 
to the field. It was also responsible f prmbnitbring on-gding activities 
in the field, improving the quality of field management, and ensuring 
that the regional and local offices had adequate resources to carry 
out their tasks. 

Each of the seven regibnal offices was headed by a regional 
manager (RM) . Reporting the RM were associate regional managers 
(ARMs) for medical assistance, assistance payments, and social ser- 
vices. _ Each ARM was assigtied one or two administrative assistants 
drawn from the sbcial worker ranks in the field. 

Regional managers oversaw the activities of eighteen local field 
offices (LFOs). Each LFO was headed by an office manager_ and three 
assistant mahagers----bne each for the three areas_of responsibility 
carried by the ARMs. Under the three assistant managers were groups 
of sbcial workers whb maintained direct contact with the recipients 
of Medicaid^ assistance payments, or social services^ depending bn the 
groups* assigned responsibility, those groups assigned to the delivery 
bf social servi^^ did client intake, eligibility determinations, ^^n 
assessments, referral to various kindsof services both within DoW and 
external to it, and performed the day-to-day case wbrk of counseling, 
assisting, and keeping track of the well-being of DbW's clients. 

The drganization and delivery of sbcial services was based on the 
cbncept of the ''generalist^ cBS worker. This meant that every social 
wbrker was considered competent to nonage all bf the social service 
heeds bf any family thatwas assigned to him bf her. The worker might 
make use bf specialized resources, both direct and purchased ^ fbr the 
provision bf some services, buthe or she served as the focal point 
fbr the design and delivery of a cbmplete prbgram fbr the family. Never-- 
theless, some social workers in the tF0s spent most of their time working 
in a particular phase of the services cycle—say. Intake and referral — 
or on a particular service, Puch as foster care. 

In theory, line authority bvef the field ran bhly from the asso*- 
ciate eomraissioner, tb the regibnal managers ^ to the Ibcal bffice 
managers. In practice, this authority was often delegated to the 
various assistants for medical assistance* assistance payments, and 
sbcial services. Thus, the fbutlne chain of cbmmahd for^ say, sbcial 
services, went from the director of social services at the central office 
tb the seven AWfs for social services, to the assistant managers for 
social services in the local offices, to the social worker groups who 
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were assigned to work on social services. No one ln_any oftheother 
three bureaus at 68 Bay View Road had any tine authority over their 

cpuhter-parts In the field organization. In fact, staff members of 

these three bureaus were suppdsed to connnunicate with personnel In the 
field (either In writing or by telephone) duly through or with the per- 
mission of the cdgnlzant Bureau df Operations director. 

Despite the relatively rigid chain of command that existed In BoO, 
regional managers had long enjdyed a substantial degree of autonomy^ a 
cbridltldn that had persisted In the face of serverat reorganizations 
that had been designed td reduce It. RMs exercised considerable 
cretldn over the way they organized and staff ed_programsln_thelr_o%m 
and the Ideal df flees, and they Influenced the relative emphasis that 
was given to different programs in their regions. For example^ all 
regions were required by law to provide protective servlces.for neg- 
lected dr abused children. Some regions, however, delivered the_ser- 
vlces thrdugh geiierallst social workers In the local offices, some 
thrdUgh specialist workers In those offices, and still others through 
groups df specialists working out of the regional offices. 

Rdn Qulnby, the associate connnissionerf or_ field operations j 
had come up through the ranks of boW. _ Before coming to the central 
office, he had servedas alocal officemanager and a regional manager. 
Although not viewed as a strong administrator ^ Quinby had turned the_ 
BbO from a Situ^Jl, **back room*' group of four or five into a central of- 
fice staff of ov2r forty and wastrying to give this expanded group 
a much greater voice In what went on in the field. His efforts were 
hampered, however^ by the tradition of autonomy for regional managers 
and the endless march of operating detail with which BbO had td con- 
tend. The bulk of Quinby 's experience In the field had been with as- 
sistance payments work. 

Quinby 's director for social services was Clare HcKenriSi a womah 
in her middie-fortieswho, tike Quinby, had been in the field (first 
as a social worker and, later, as an associate regional manager for 
social services) for many years. One DbU employee rioted that McKenna 
arid her assistant were "stretched incredibly thin. " All cbimnurilcatlbns 
coming from or to the social services staff Iri the field crossed 
McKenna *s desk. As a result^ she tended to b*^ behlrid iri her work and 
to be unable to examine any problem in great depth or to devote very 
much energy to follow-up efforts. Throujgh it all^ however ^ McKenna 
maintained a measured pace and a spirit of accomodation. She had 
learned to cope. 

Regional managers were almost exclusively middle-aged fflalea, who 
had worked their way up the civil service ladder over a period df many 
years. Some observers describee? Ih^ui as "survivors of the system." By and 
iarge^ their careers had been built on the business df assistance payments 
rather than social services. ARMs, local office managers, and assis- 
tant managers tended to be more diverse in age, length of service with 
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DbWi and viewpoint. All management posit ' ->ns tn the ^^teid were fliie* 
by competitive civil service exam.inatlon* 



Some Comments on Conditions in the Fteid 

A long-time employee of DoW» with both field and cenr-Ta3 office 
experience^ had this to say about the relationship between ' :rious 
parts of the field organization: 



Ever since separation, there has been a fair ar!:cMnt of ten- 
sion and bad feeling between those working on as.iistance 
payments and those working on social services. The assis- 
tance payments pvn?^i2 believe^ with some Justification, 
that the social st::c vices people consider their work to be 
much more professional. The social service people, on the 
other hand, think the system emphasizes assistance payments 
and short changes social services. 

tt*s very hard to overcome this tension in the field be- 
cause the two groups are separated and they don* t see or_ 
understand what the other group is doing. At the central 
office, it*s more like friendly rivalry and kidding. 

Another^ much younger social worker^ who had recently moved from 
the field to the Bureau of Social Services, commented as follows: 

A social service delivery system has two parts. You have 
'to hook the social worker and the client together; and 
after the_ hookup, you have, to ensure that the service 
that's delivered is of high quality. 

When I began i_ I was hooked tip with a case load, and the 
load was too big, and I wasn't adequately trained. So 
I leirtied by going to seminars, and listening to the peo- 
ple I worked with, and learning from my learning experi- 
ences. But what I learned inbst was how little I knew 
and I more importantly, how much people who said they knew, 
didn't know. 

So sometimes the system breaks down because It doesn't 
hook tip all the clients with $k social worker. Btit even 
If it did, the quality of what went on wouldn't be that 
gcbd because the state of the art of treating dysfunc- 
tional families is primitive; and don't let anyone try 
to tell you differently. He just don't know how to take 
two parents who have had terrible family lives themselves 
—drug addiction, alcdholism, wife beating, child beat- 
ihg--and turn them around so they function even adequately, 
let alone well. And remember, every approach to treating 
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psychodynamtc disorders assames that the client wants to 
be treated; and; for the most part, ours don*t* 

When assistance payments and social services were sepa- 
rated in 1973, the anion insisted — -and I was a union repre- 
sentative at the time--that ail the new social worker as- 
signments be based on seniority. Whenall the bumping was 
over, we had ail kinds of people who were trying to do work 
for which they weren' t- trained and didn't have any experi- 
ence; and we had ali kinds of people who were no longer 
J'^^^^.^^^ J'^J^^^L^^^y '^^^^^ trained and did have 
experience. it was something the union had to do to pro- 
tect its people, but even I couldn't understand why the 
department didn't fight it harder. 

A number of us came into the central office and pounded 
the tabieand said, "Dammit, you've got to train us." 
So they came up with a training package that was gobd| and 
they began to train everybody. But then Nancy Gordon^ came 
in and got interested in really changing things in the 
field, and the training program kind of went by the boards. 

in the field, we blamed the central office for everything* 
except for a few things we blamed the regional office for. 
For example, whenever there were vacant social worker 
slots in a local office social services unit and a local 
office assistance payments unit at the same time^ the as- 
sistance payinent slot always got filled first. Aud we 
blamed regional for that. But as to traihihgi overall 
systemic changes, and failure to address special problems 
(like the absence of treatment facilities for severly 
disturbed children)~the things that really bog down a 
social wbrker—thofjc we blamed oh 68 Bay View Road. 

The union was the only reasonably effective mechanism for 
getting any action. If I cbmplaihed to my supervisor, 
and my supervisor complained to her supervisor ^ and then 
they both complained to the region* it eventually got lost. 
It's just too much to expect that the social workers, who 
are busy trying to do their work^ can provide feedback to the 
central office. They'll just have to get out there and get 
their own feedback. 

When you have your bwri little case load out there, it's 

your own little world. And although it's emotionally 

exhausting when I'm doing child welfare wotk, that's when 
I'm happiest. There's no question about it. I have my 
caseload; I do my work. 



^Nancy Gordbri preceded Kathryn Starshak as assistant conmisstoner 
for social services. 
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Aady kelbickjg-Career at DoW 

Andy kelblck had_Jo±ned the Department of Welfare In September ^ 
i974, fbllbwlng his gradoation_ from the school of management at a 
well'-knowti eastern technical institute. Before matriculating, he had 
worked with young ?chool drop-outs in several of New York City's 
poverty areas. His first assignment at_DoW_was to head ^ fpeciai_. 
task force of slxsociai workers established t^ conditions 
in the state's foster care program and to report its findings directly 
to the cdxnmissioner of welfare. Pressure from the public and several 
influential members of the beiacut legislature had gx'own In response 
to the suicide of a foster care social worker; allegations of corrup- 
tion and mismanagement; and, in particular, the discovery that several 
children had been placed in single-parent, homosexual homes. Said 
Kelbick: 

We spent five or six months studying over five hundred fos- 
ter care cases in depth, it was .just a big mess. For 
example, potential of actual foster hones were not all 
being examined, approved, or feappfbved on a regular basis. 
Particular homes weren't the f espbnslbllity of particular 
boW regional offices^ bo social workers who wanted to as- 
sign a child to a foster home didn't have any systematic 
way of checking up on it. We made a lot of recommendations 
for changing the system^ including ah Information system 
that would keep track of the foster home inventory and 
assign each one to a regional office. 

When the project ended, I had to make a decision. There 
was so much to be done to correct the problems in foster 
care that i almost wanted to become the state's foster 
care person if I could. But I ^as a little leary of that, 
because it would mean becoming a bureaucrat rather than 
staying with the sexy projects. But the problem with the 
sexy prbjexts is that they're always trying to get the 
people who have the respbhsibllity for action to do 
ebmething* So I had this ambivalence, about becoming a 
bureaucrat, or being someone* 8 special assistant, working 
bn the latest High priority, sexy project. 

kelbick resolved the issue, temporarily * by joining a small staff 
in the Bureau bf Social Services that had been given responsibility 
for develbping the state's Title XX social services plan. (To receive 
federal funding under Title XX of the Sccial Security Act, a state had 
tb have an appfbved, state-wide plan--l:.^sed bh_ adequate citizen input- — 
for the organizatibh and delivery of its social" services.) Despite the 
fact that he was working for Scott Gray, a newly hired, highly experi- 
enced^ and highly regarded planheri Kelbick found his six months of 
Title XX work disappointing. It was in his words, "the worst kind of 
planning." By this he meant that much effort was expended by the pro- 
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viders and recipients of social services explaining their Ideas and 
priorities to DoW when* In factj decisions had already beenmade and 
the state's budget drafted. All the planning document couldreally 
do was verify the way things were. l\ addition, he could see that 
nothing was being done to Implement any of his task forceps recommen- 
dations for the Improvement of foster c>re and that the program was 
deteriorating even further. Still, he thought the experience had 
been beneficial: 

Flrsti it allowed me to put my in-depth_ experience with 
foster care into a tnuch broader, horizontal perspective. 
Second^ it allowed me to spend some time with Sancy 
Gordon, the assistant commissioner for social services. 

Nancy had a very clear idea of how Bhe_want2d to Impact on 
the local welfare offices. In the year she was here, she 
didn't spend much time supporting her staff ; she spent it 
making field trips and really listening towhat social 
workers but there had to say. She^d come back with some 
strong feelings about what she wanted to do and wanting 
someone who could write it all down. Since I was looking 
for real live stuff to do, I got the job. 

For about a month, we m^t regularly and talked. Then I'd 
go write up what we'd said. What emerged was her xnodel 
for the delivery of social services at the local level; 
and what I began to get was a sense of the reality in the 
field that I didn't have before.^ 

Gordon's model came to the attention of some visiting officials 
from the federal Office of Child Development (OCD) who agreed to fund 
a special project to test its concepts in Delacut. In July * 1975, 
Kelbick was named project director with authority t hire two profes- 
sionals to assist him. 

It was a chance to analyze what^s really happening but 
there in the field, to learn what kind of staff we have^ 
what kind of cases we^ve got, what the demand for bur ser- 
vices is, and where the pressure points are. It cbuld be 
anything I wanted it to be. 

By the third week in August , Kelbick had written two work plans 
for the OCD project, developed a budget, and recruited his two-person 
staff. 

At the end of August, Nancy Gordon was fired. Kelbick cdtnmented : 



^Gordon's model calied_ for giving up the •'generalist" concept of 
prgahizing the social services system and restructuring the local of- 
fices along specialized activities (see Exhibit 2). 

Si 
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Ever since the separation of income maihtehahce and social 
services i the regional directors arid the local office direc- 
tors have almost always been assistance payments people. 
There was riever a social services personnel budget arid so 
It always got the short end of the stick when it came to 
staffing. 

Gordon saw this arid warited the Bureau of Social Services to 

have direct line authority over the field. She went out 

into the field arid was so brusque and aggressive that she 

alienated the field people^ arid was so iris is terit on wanting 

the direct lirie that she also alieriated the commissioner i 

the dissociate cotmnissiorier^ arid the director of social services. 

I had developed pretty good rapport with these people when 
I was workirig on foster carej but_ riow I felt compromised, 
I didri't want to be seen as her 'boy*" implementing her per- 
sonal plan^ so my first work plan said we should do a lot of 
arialysis of the models a lot of long-range planning, and a 
lot of runriing it through channels, 

Gbrdori's replacement as assistant cbmraissibner was Kathryti 
Starshak. Starshak was a suburban housjewife, who had joined the de- 
partment as a social worker in brie of the larger Ibcal offices, after 
her children were bid enough fbr her tb return to work. Bright and 
aggressive, she had riseri thrbugh the ranks rapidly tb become the 
local office inariager. Once in that position, she reportedly **whlpped" 
the operation Iritb reinarkably gbbd shape with a style that she, her- 
self^ characterized as ''management by nagging.'' Said one observer: 



She's ribt the klrid bf persbn whb sits down and thinks 
thirigs thrbugh arid pulls everyone together to talk about 
prbblems arid exchange ideas. She tslks to one person 
for a few mlriutes and then to another, throwing out her 
ideas as she goes. In meetings, she'll stand up in a 
mlriUte arid tell the group what she thinks in no oncer- _ 
tain tertas. Then a few minutes later, she'll change her 
mind, but always for a reason. Pipople claim she used to 
sit in the corridors of her local office so she could 
kieep track bf where people were and where they were going. 

She took brie look at the project Kelblck was working_on 
and said, "That's 'system,' ugh," and told Andy to stop. 

Starshak' s action on Kelblck' s OCD project was not based on , a lack 
bf cbriflderice Iri him. Indeed, Kelblck believed that_her_decislon 

rested primarily on her reluctance to get Involved In fundamental 

charigBS in the system so soon after becoming assistant commissioner i 
It seemed likely, he thought, that she would be willing to reactivate 
the work later. For the time being, Starshak asked Kelblck to take 



over a very high priority rroject called the "CHINS transfer. This 
Involved the transfer of respbhslblllty for so-called "children In need 
of services" (CHINS) from the state's Department of Juvenile Services 
to DoW.^ Despite the fact that this transfer vas to be phased in be- 
tweeri April 15 and July, 1976, no one at BoSS had had full responsibility 
for the project and little had been accomvlished for over a year. Kel- 
bick was to work on CHINS for the six to eight weeks that Starshak thought 
it would take to get her feet on the ground, and then, she said, the two 
of them could discuss his role in the bureau again. Kelbtck commented: 

this looked like where the action was. Because of my ex- 
perience in New York City, I felt I knew something about 
these kids; and I knew it was ah area where something 



^CHINS were juveniles who had been referred to the courts by a 
parent, school official, policeman, or other person because they had 
run away, been truant, or been so "stubborn" that they could not be 
controlled. They were known as "status offenders" because they were 
in court for acts that would not be considered offenses if they were 
committed by an adul ^ . If the child was adjudged by the court to be 
in need of social s lces--that Is^ to be a CHINS— he or she was 
placed under the juriddiction of DoW where social workers were respon- 
sible for devising a suitable corrective program. This might Include 
counseling for either the child or hlR family, referral for psychia- 
tric care, placement in a foster home, or some other service or 
combiaation of services. 

Before the proposed transfer, prospective CHlNS-when they were 
brought into the courts—were placed under the jurisdiction of^the ^ 
state's Depa^tSent of Juvenile Services (DoJS) and were often held In 
one of that department's detention centers until the court had ruled 
on their cases. Since this might be a matter of several weeks, or ^ 
even months, it meant that the child would be in extended contact with 
luvenlle delinquents iwho were the Department of Juvenile Services 
iain concern) and would not be receiving the klrd of social services 
that they, or their families, heeded. The CHINS transfer would shift 
this preadjudication responsibility from DoJS to DoW. thus removing 
these status offenders from the criminal justice system almost 
completely. 

The pS5cess of transfer required that DoW determine staffing heed 
(for such positions as court liaison social workers) ; develop and pro- 
mulgate a set of policies and procedures for CHINS; train tbe ne^ CHINS 
field workers; f entlfy resources both internal and external^ to HoW ^ 
that social wor rs could use to service CHINS children; evaluate exist- 
ing service providers to determine their suitability to meet the needs 
of CHINS; negotiate new contracts with providers; develop good working 
relationships with Juvenile court personnel; and sensitize DoW^ staff 
(many of whom viewed CHINS and delinquents as synonymous) to the par- 
ticular needs of CHINS. 

S3 



reaiiy ought to happen«^ So I went at tt very hard for . 
six weeks, learning what. the probiems were with the trans- 
fer, getting some sense of what had to be dohe^ and devel- 
oping a work plan for getting it done. At that pointy 
Starshak came tn and iatd she wanted me to be director of 
a new Program Uni.t» and that CHINS would be one of the 
activities in that unit. 

I- figured I knew something about CHINS, now^ and about 
foster care I didn't know anything about day care or 
protective services, which were also going to be in the 
program unit; but I figured I could learn. So I agreed 
to do it. 



Stars hak 's Bureau of Social Services 

with the creation, of Kelbicic's Prcg'"am Unit> the BciiS under 
Starshak consisted of five parts: Administration^ Plahhlrg^ Direct 
Services, Purchase of Services^ and Programs, this represented the 
third reorganization since the current governor's election in 1973^ 
and Starshak was the third assistant commissioner., tv th the exccsp- 
tion of Purchase of Services and Direct Services, thz units IhBoSS 
were headed by people in their early thirties who had had little or 
no prior experience at D6W. 

Adroihistratibn was a small group that cbbrdihated the development 
ofthe BbSS budget, did financial and budget analyses bf_varipus kinds 
and supervised the BbSS central office clerical staff. Planning was 
the five-^ ion grbup (oi which Kelbtck had bnce been a part) that__ 
develbped state's Title XX plan for sbcial services. This still 
invblved ing a state-wide "needs'* assessment, defining sbcial ser- 
vice gba ^ e... develbplhg an Ihter-agfchcy plan fbr the cbprdlhated 
delivery bf these seT^.^lces. Scctt Grc*y was still the unit's supervisor. 

The third uniti Direct. Services # vas sbmethihg bf ah ahachrbhism. 
It was cbhcerhed with the placement of children fbr adoption or in 
group care facilities that bffered specialized therapeutic or educa^ 
tional services usually in a peer group setting. Unlike the other BoSS 
Units, it— rather than the field brgahizatibn--actually provided the 
services tb children who heeded them. 

Purchase bf Services (PbS) had beeh the pbwer ih BbSS for many 
years^ It was run by a bright #ilbhg-term emplbyee hamed Mike Kelly, 
who was intensely cbmmitted to DpW. Kelly was khbwti tb have a temper. 
He was assisted by an equally bright and verbal wpmah hamed Deborah 
Rand. Both were skilled negotiators, whether dealing with the providers 
of social services with whom PoS contracted or with others in Do^t, 
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The nominal functions of the PbS uril : .re to soiicit^bids and 
negotiate contracts with the private agen les that supplied day care^ 
homemaker, or other social services to DoW; to ensure^that the vendors 
were qulif led to perform the work bh which they were bidding; and to 
see that they performed In accordance with the terms of their r.ontracts. 
In practice, becausa the remainder of BOSS had been so loosely organized 
over the years, Kelly's unit had begun to do much more ^ It ma^c. ^eci- 
sions about how much of the various services would be purchased, from 
whom they would be purchased, and, more especially . what m.x of ser- 
vices would be provided in the different regions.^ Nearly everyone 
agreed that this was not being done in response any agreed _upon_ state- 
wide plan for the delivery of social services; Kelly simply did the best 
He could without any planning capability. ^It was also ^^"^""^ 
that Kelly deceived a great deal of political pressure from the legislature, 
local groups, and the providers, themselves. The expanded role that 
PoS had come to play made Kelly and his contact negotiators the ^ only _ 
aroup in DoW with detailed, state-wide knowledge about the av|iiabilit./ 
and proficiency of social services providers. Commented one BoSS em- 
ployee: 

CoSraiisi5ners come and go, and assistant commissioners cOmt 
and goi bur. Mike Kellv still controls that $30 million in 
purchased services. And that money is at the margin, and 
that's important. The direct service staff, those workers 
in the local. off ices, is always there^ But the illusion^ 
of change aV^ays comes with what's happening at the margin. 
That's been political, and that's where the action has been. 

The Program Unit 

Thi Sew Boss Program Unit would draw together all the proft: -• 
sional specialists who were responsible for the program develop-^ 
ment activities of a variety of social services. Before the unit^, ^ 
was forced, they had been scattered about the BoSS organization chart and 
throughout the physical facilities at 68 Bay View Road. At one time, two 
of them (those in charge of homemaker and chore services and day care) 
had been part of Mike Kelly's Purchase of Services Unit. 

Therp was, in BoSS, considerable uncertainty regarding what was 
meant by "program development" and, in particular, what the "l^^ion- 
shlp should be between a program development person and the field _ 
organization. Conventional wisdom held that "program development in- 
volved the formulation Of structures and operating P'^ocedures for new 
program elements in the field, or for efforts to^correct deficiencies 
in, or gernerally Improve, the efficacy of existing programs. The im- 
plementation of these "plans" was the responsibility of the Bureau of 
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bperntionsi To anei especially the old-timers in BbSS^ who knew how 
intransigent the field brgrtiizatibn could be^ this conventional wisdom 
meant that their job as program developers was simply to write "policy/* 
Said Kelbick: 

I was always interested in the way people talked. about 
policy, as though it wer^it a relatively mechanical pro- 
cess« The important thing seemed to be to have the 
margins the correct width and the headings standardized^ 
so everything would fit into a manual properly. 

Others thought program development should include a much broader spectrum 
of activititis and a much more active engagement with the field organiza- 
tion than was implied by "policy writing." 

One thing that everyone agreed oh was that program development, 
whatever it was^ had been an extremely ineffectual activity at BdSS. 
Thiscouid be attributed to several causes. Flrat was the organiza- 
tional and physical separation of those engaged in program development. 
Second was the af ox emehtioned ambiguity regarding the nature and ex- 
pected product of their work. Third, and partially as a result of the 
first two, was the gradual accretion, by other parts of BbSS and DoW, 
of tasks that might normally be associated with the functions of pro- 
gratB development. For example, the Office of Finance, a staff group 
that reported directly to the cbmmissipher of welfare, had developed 
a program analysis capability and was beginning to study various as- 
pects of the delivery of social services; and the deputy conmiissioner 

had recently assigned to the Bureau of Operations the Job of devei- 

oping indicators that could be used to measure the effectiveness with 
which social services were being provided. Even Mika Kelly's ui:it in 
BoSS seemed to be doing some program developinent . 

^ 

There was also general agreement , especially among those directly 
engaged in program development v'tk^ that it was no easy matter to have 
an impact on ^he field organizaMon, To obtain a relatively simple 
change ih| say, the kind of infOiTmaticn that was gathered about pro- 
tective services cases at the point of intake, the_ program developer 
for protective services might have to go through the following process. 
Firsts the cobperatidn of the field organizanf:on had to be requested 
via Clare McKerina, the BoO director for socialseryices. This might 
lead to a presentation and discussion of the request at the next bi- 
weekly meeting of the seven assistant regional administrators for 
social seivicas. If necessary, and if the field organization concurred j> 
the program devoldper might also meet with oneor more of the regional 
specialists in protective services to discuss the matter further and 
get a better understanding of whether or not the Information was 
readily avilable and in what format it should be put, and to convince 
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the specialists that the request was reasonable and the need for the 
Information real. When all these steps had been taken, the ^program 
developer would draft a memorandum tor distribution to the fleid and 
prep-nt It for approval by the assistant cbnnnlssloner for sect al ser- 
vices and then by eiare McKenna. Only then, could It be promulgated. 

The same process might be followed for a relatively sim- 
ple change in procedure. (Samples of memoranda sent to the field are 
ihbwh in Exhibits 3 and 4.) More complex changes and/or program ini- 
tiatives might require the approval and cooperation of other parts _oi 
DbW or of organizations external to DbW, sUch as the Department of 
Juvenile Services or the Department of Public Health. There was * ^ 
within the Bureau of Operations, hb staff specifically charged with 
Implementing the changes that had been agreed upon with the program 
development specialists. One social worker who had spent five years ^ 
as a caseworker before moving into program development at the central 
office said: 

In generil, it's Impossible. You try to create or modify 
a prograi for servicing people, and it has to be reviewed 
by God knows who. Seven or eight tifflesl And e' . ryone has 
their own biases. It goes back and forth, back <,nd forth, 
back and forth. And it never leems to get done. It 
never seems to get Implemented. 

Kelbick's familiarity with the people, programs, and isfUes that 
were being jcined together in rhe ProgramUnit was uneven.^ Some he 
knew well because of previous work or associations during nls year s 
tenure with DoW. Othirs he knew hardly all . As he reviewed the _ 
InHpT it occurred to him that there v.r. .. .*ral different ways in 
Which the constituent parts of his organ; . ir. could be categorized. 
Some of his people, for example, were conca.;it.a with the managemenr 
of a single service such as day care, while others, such as^protectiv. 
services, were concerned with the provision of a spectrum of services 
to a particular client group. Indeed, all of the^services co.ad^be 
defined in terms of che relatively small number of specif Ic^cllent 
groups to which they ^ere directed. Another way to^categorlze the^ 
activities was to divide them between those that DoW purchased from 
outside vendors and those provided directly by social workers in the_^ 
local offices. Finally, it ^^spossible to view the servl^ces in^ter^^ 
of whether or not they seemed to be tn an immediate or imminent state 
of crisis, or were relatively quiescent. The following paragraphs 
Identify the services subsumed In the Program Unit and outline Kel- 
bick's early thoughts on each one. 

Foster Care; Foster care services placed children in appropriate 
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foster hbtaes when they could lic; longer remain with their natural parents. 
The need for foster care might arise because the parents abused or 
neglected their child(ren), were ill or otherwise Incapacitated, could 
hot manage a "stubborn" child, or for some other reason couldnot^ 
provide a supportive environment. DoW's foster care activities included 
assessing children's needs, placement in foster homes, training prospec- 
tive foster parents, and providing continuing counseling to the chil- 
dren aiid their foster parents. -Each regional office maintained a 
home-finding unit which was responsible for recruiting new foster 
parents and maintaining an inventory of available homes. In an aver- 
age year, DoW provided foster care services to nearly 7,000 children. 

In miore than any other area, Kelbick's previous work at DoW had . 
brought him into close contact with the people and problems associated 
with fester care. He knew the two program developers well, and he knew 
that they devoted their efforts almost. exclusively to one of two activ- 
ities. Tom bowling, who was young, verbal, and quick, concentrated oh 
recruiting new foster parents; but despitesome state-wide publicity 
drives, Kelbick was _never able to discern any particular plan underlying 
Dowllng's activities. 

bowling's compatriot in foster care^ Aileen Lomish, had devoted 
her efforts primarily to developing the criteria that the hbme-fihdihg 
units in the regional offices would use to approve or disapprove pro- 
spective foster homes. She had also worked for several years to develop 
the outlines_of_ grievance procedures that would allow. foster parents, 
who disagreed with the advice or direction of a social worker, to ap- 
peal to higher levels within DoW (see Exhibit 4). Kelblck thdi^^ht Lo- 
mish was not very adept at thinking "systemically" about foster care, 
but that she worked hard and stuck to her projects. 



bowling's and Lomlsh's work notwlthstahdlhgj Kelblck knew that 
there were some very pressing issues facihg foster care. Social 
workerfT; local offices^ had long ago discovered that regional 

hrae-^iniiiu^ ,iits had never been, sufficiehtly effective and organized 
tf :^^.iop a pool of readily available foster homes. Consequently, 
vh^n they heeded to place a child^ they did so with almost anyone who 
was coDvenlent--a relative or friehd of the^ child, If possible, or 
someone else known to the social worker. Then they requested a state 
vendor number from the reglohal home-flhdihg unit, so the "foster par^ 
ent" could be paid. Home-findlhg, of course, was hot supposed to give 
out a number until it had Ihspected the home ahd found it to be in 
co^itahce with state regulations. If the hbme-fihdlhg unit made an 
inspection, it took time ^ ahd thatled to a great deal of conflict^ 
with the social workers^ whose hewly fouhd foster homes might go unre^ 
imbursed for months. If ah inspection were not made before the vendor 
number was issued, it frequently resulted in the de facto certifiction 
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6f homes that did not meet «iaiitlon8. Ai a consequence of these 
and other conditions (such as failure to keep proper records on chil-^ 
SL S foster c^re. and failure to have each ca.e reviewed Periodical- 
ly by a social worker), the state's Offlci for Young People (OYP)? had 
declared, in July. 1975. that DoW was "90 P^cent out of compliance 
and given the department one year to correct the deficiencies or lose 
its license to cbntract for foster care. One social worker, who had 
IpeciauSd in foster care for several years, had this to say about the 
status of the program: 

I was given child after child who was in the process_of 
actually being, or having been, thrown but of their family 
homes or f osier homes. And for many of them, this was 
their eighth or ninth foster home. For others, it was the 
foster home they had bean In for ten years. They were un- 
covered cases; cases that had not been covered by a social 
worker for years and years. The kids had been in these 
homes, and there had been problems, and they had never 
been aJdressed. Some of them hadn't seen their real par- 
ents in year;;, but they hadn't been adopted. T: were 
just in limbo. 

Volun^^fers: The volunteers program was intended tc increase the 
numb er ofv^lun teer workers that were available to help out at^various 

of DbW-particularly in the local of fices~and^ to see that these 
volunteers were used productively. The BoSS program developer was 
Tesliriolon, a middle-aged, suburban Woman with -^-ormous^num^er 
of "contacts." Energetic and entrepreneur ^ J.'antiirr She 

small projects around the state that wer- .volunteers. She^ 

c^id poiit to several instances in whic ' 'KeJbicklu Lc't.d 

natorlSl citations for one or more of her '^i^^^^^^'''' 
?hat Sblon's was largely a one-woman show--, it when someone called and 
said S b? she wanted to „ork. Solon scouted around and found Jom.thlng. 
so^wKre In the state. Certainly, her operation did not give the im- 
pJI^Iion bf an organized state-wid. effbrt ^° :-PP°"/;;,"|^°^^ 
any systematic way. By and large. BoSS management had 1^*^ 
Ser devices, and neither supported nor interfered with what she 

was dbing. 

u^^v Tnrpnfive Progr am (WIN) ; OTN was an employ, e^.t^and training 
progri-lnrifinrBrfew^^^d^e state's Department of Employment 



^OYP Was a state agency, separate from DoW. that reported to the 
administrator of the Human Service. Administration. ts ^-^^^^ 
act as an advocate for children and to control the issue of licenses to 
providers of children's services. 
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Services. Availahte to AFuC recipients, it had two basic purpbseis; to 
upgrade their wcrk ;j'::ciis so ih^y could better compete for ibbs, and to 
increase the nucjhcr c:^ emptcymect opportunities available to them. 
DdW's primary r u: ; V^tx. t' una To provide supportive services ^such as 
day care and cot.. :; ? thof: the XFIjC recipients needed in order to uhd 
take Job training ere- -nt. the Department of Employment Services 
provided access to ^ir arr.^ training programs and employment opportu- 

nities as part of the: vcati' i overall u^anpovvcr program^ 

Unlike most of the p; ograms assigned to Kelbick's unit, WIN's 
regional specialists repci^ »d directly to the BoSS program developer* 
George Mullen, and had :hexr desks at 68 Bay View Road. Perhaps be- 
cause neither the BbSS staff nor the social workers in the field un- 
derstood the complex manpower programs that were associated withWIN^ 
it had never received a greit deal of support from the central office 
nor much attentibn from the field. It was viewed, not only in Delacut, 
bat nation-wide ar. well, as a relatively unsuccessful program. Over 
the past several years, Mullen's staff had shrunk through. attrition 
until the current grbup of four was too small to cover all of DoU's 
regions* It was generally knbwn that Mullen wanted badly to have him- 
self and his grbup transferred to the Bureau of Operations * in which 
he believed he cbuld bperate more effectively. Kelbick* oh the other 
hand, had studied manpower prbgrams during his two years at graduate 
schooliand knew that WIN was the only program, linked to the Depart- 
ment bf Welfare, that could serve the emplbyinent heeds of welfare re- 
cipients. Sbmehow, these needs seemed to him to be as itnpbrtarit as 
those being addressed by many of the other services attached to his 
program nit. 

■ Day Gare ; Day care was provided to approximately ten thousand 
Delacut children, whose parents met certain maximum income standards, 
and could establish^ in addition^ that they had a bona fide need for 
the service. DoW purchased day care either from day care centers, 
family day care hbmes, or individual baby-sitters. Day care was made 
available, for the most part, to DoW clients who were receiving some 
bthef social service from the department. For example, day care would 
be offered to an AFDC mpJc'ier taking part in the WIN program, or to a 
family receiving homemaker or chore services because of illness or dis- 
ability. 

Prbgram deyelbpmeht for day care was being handled by Jack _ 
Halpern, with the assistance of a young wdtoan named Bebe Schrieber._ 
Halpern had run a large day care center and — when the statelsuse of 
day care had begun to expand rapidly ten years ago— had joined_DoW to 
manage the expansion. He had created a purchase of services group 
that had grown to as many as five, and had been part of Mike Kelly's 
larger PoS unit. As the use of day care had stabilized, and then 
dwindled, Halpern 's staff gradually had been cut back. And, when 
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Assistant eSiitssibner Gbrdbri decided that the contracting process for 
day care had become so routinized that it no longer needed the over- 
sight of a d^v care expert, She instructed Halpern and Schreiber to con- 
fine tSetr activities to "policy." As far as Kelbick knew, they had • 
done Just that. 

Beyond this, Kelbick knew little about either day^care, Halpern, 
or Schfrber. He and Halpern had exchanged "good mornings" for several 
months, but he had no SenSe of how Halpern might view his^ (Halpern 

new assignment to the Prbgr..^ ""^^^ "°'K''''f .h^fthere 

any crisis issues facing day care, although he remembered that there 
had been an "enormouS brouhaha" the previous summer over the issue of 
closed versus open referrals. U«der the current system of open^«^^^ 
ral day care providers could recruit and certify the eligibility of 
their clients. Assistant Conunissioner Nancy Gordon had wanted to change 
this so that referral and certification would have to be through and by 
DoW. Private day care providers had objected strenuously to her pro- 
posal, and Gordon's failure to resolve the issue satisfactorily had been 
one of the factors that had led to her dismissal. 

Hnmemaker and Ctiore Services ; DoW provided Short-ter™ housekeeping 
and maintenance h^ ip to over seven hundred Delacut ^^"^^^"-f ^.""^^^ * 
Homemaker services were purchased by DoW from private agencies who sent 
Seiremployees into recipients V homes; chore Services ««« P^f^ased by 
the recipients, who were then reimbursed by DoW (see Exhibit 3). The 
client were families who were too elderly, or in ^^ich parent (s) were 
hnaoitalized incapacitated, or eiotionally unable to care for the home 
Sor other* family members. , One of the ^^l^^^^^^ nlt'^intajr 
was to avoid the institutionalization of people who could not maintain 
their own hbmeS without help. 

The program developer for hbmemaker and chore services was Marc 
Wexler. a long-term DoW .mr-loyee vi$:h whom Kelbick had a noddlng^ac- 
auaintance. There were two issue, of current importance tn^ the area- 
The penSJng tSnSfet of all the eld..rly caSes from DoW to the state s 
l^eUy Affairs Administration (EA^^M and the ^^^"^"'^"^^^^^^"Sori- 
maker services be cov^rei by contractual agreements rather than author i- 
Stions Sued by -social workers in the field. The EAA transfer was 

cfiedSled to tak^ place by 5uly 1. 19^5j and, for 
had been unable to keep the process movirg. As a result^ task in- 

ject manager, Valerie Fox, had been hired and Was working on the task in 
dependently • 

The probleL.. of covering homemaker services with i Joiitracting pro- 
contracting process in the PoS Unit, a bill paying procedure in the de- 
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partment's Finance Office, negotiate contracts with the providers^ and 
have these contracts approvedup throagh the state's Office of Finance 
and Management. Failure to meet the deadline coald result in a cutoff 
of federal funds. Because the state was already expending funds for 
homemaker services at a rate that would exceed the year's budget if it 
continued, the contracts had to be negotiated so that providers would 
reduce their spending^ in the remainder of the fiscal year, enough to 
keep DoW within that budget. Despite his being relieved of responsi- 
bility for the EAA transfer, Wexier had not made much progress on :he 
homemaker contracting project. 



EAA Transfer ; Valerie Fox's EAA transfer ^loject required that she 
develop and write the policy and procedures iSat would authorize the trans- 
ferand specify how it was to take place; determine the amount of DoW funds 
that would have to shifted to EAA's budget; and work through the 
field staff to cc • : lata oh the caseloads to be transferred^ to 
bring together th'^ . .^^iJ^ant DbW social workers with their counter- 
parts in EAA, and . : . ■ -^ify the clients that were being transferred. 
Ail this, of cbur=> , ! to happen without any interruption in ser- 
vice. 

Fox, an intelligent, analytically capable, woman ^ was attached to 
the Title XX Planning Unit in BoSS. When she learned that a Frbgram 
Unit had been formed underKelbick^ Fox sought him but and asked that 
her activity, which she felt was "rapre program than planning," he 
moved into the new unit. Knowing that Fox possessed substantial man- 
agerial skill8--that she could draw up and defend budgets and orga- 
nize and layout a project_plan--Kelbick considered this a stroke of 
unusually good fortune. The EAA transfer would be completed within 
a few months and^ even how^ was occupying Fox less than full time. 

OCD Pro:iect ; In theory * Kelbick cbhtinued tb head the still dormant 
DCD project himself. Just befbre Stairsbah had assigned him to other 
tasks, he had completed the final steps tb hire twb people to help him. 
Janis Kermah was a ybuhg woman who had beeii employed by several public 
sector consulting firms and, fbr eight br nine months, had worked on a _ 
special project with DbW tb deyelbp sliding fee scales for the day care 
program. David Johnson, also young, was an energetic_and articulate social 
wbrker currently wbrklhg in one of the poorer areas of the capitai_clty. 
Fie had had extensive experience dealing with both foster care and pro- 
tective jservices cases. Kelbick had hired Kerman and Johnson because he 
thought both were relatively analytic in the way they thought about the 
froblems bf delivering sbcial services and could, herefore, become 
adept at long-range planning. He remained convinced, moreover, that the 
kind of detached overview that the OCD project took of the social service 
system was a perspective that BoSS needed very much. Both Kerman and 
Johnson were still available if Starshak could be convinced to reacti- 
vate the project. 
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Protective Services ; This wa; - V :,hly specialized service thet 
intervened on behalf of children bej.leved to be suffering from neglect 
or abas e^ regardless of the child's family income level. Anyone could 
report incidents of suspected abuse or neglect to DoW and certain 
people and institutions-- such as physicians^ nurses, hospitals, schools i 
social workers, and day care centers—were required to make thes^e reports, 
"intervention" could include investigation of alleged o^ses of ohuse or 
neglect, evaluation of the family situation, arid raanag^^tcurir of rhose 
cases where abuse or neglect was found to exist. Iti th&orji '.Ve primary 
emphasis of the pirbgram was on preyeritibn of abuse and neglect by identi- 
fying potentially explosive situations and u ing family counseling and 
therapy to prevent damage to the child. In extreme cases, children could 
be removed from their homes and temporarily place elsewhere. Protective 

services made use of several other social deivices—for exampiei day 

care, foster care, adoption services, and sdtne of the special group care 
clinics. 

Said a social worker who had worked extensively 5n protective 
services: 

You try to work with the families before you take the 
kids away, li'^ idea is to improve the fa^iiy 'f^^^c- 
tibning^ but these are really dysf unctionalfamilies; 
so it's hard to do anything. When yc/o've worked with_ a 
family fbr eight or nine months^ and thm you take their 
kids away, it's quite a thing. You have to experience 
it to understand. 

In recent years^ the demand for protective services had but- 
*8tripped DbW's capability to provide them; and sevsralincldents had 
been publicized in which reports of neglect or abuse had not been 
prbperly followed up. During 1974, DoW had accepted over 2,000 new 
abuse and neglect cases. 

Pr ^tective services was an area that Kelbicfc knew little about • 
He was aware, however, that it was one of the mcst volatile and visable 
with which he would have to deal, and one_ that was commanding increas- 
ing attention from the HSA administrator nnd the commissioner of wel- 
fare. He knew that several special task rorceshadstudied the prob- 
lems in protective services, arid he had read a report issued by One of 
them in November, 1975. (Excerpts tromthe report are reproduced in 
Exhibit 5.) It looked, he thought, like DoW ought to "start at the 
bottbm" with protective services. 

The program development person for protective services was Joan 
Giahhetta, a young social worker with a great deal of field experiesnce. 
Giannetta was an ImpaBsionedadvocate of protective services. She knew 
the clinical details of the program asweli as anyone in the state; 
but in the one or two conversations that Kelbick had had with her^ he 
found it difficult to understand what GiaY*netta*s views were with 
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regard to how the program should fuhctlbh or what her role should be, 
SdVaral others In the department had observed that Glanhetta--^though 
vocal^--had been relatively poor at '^hepbtiatlng the bureaucracy ' 
blnce inbvlng frbni the field to the central office* 

Housing ; DbW's housing prbgram had been established Reveral years 
earlier sb the department could assist welfare recipients mbi.e effec- 
tively with their housing problems. _ The staff kept_ abreast of federal 
and state hbusihg programs and benefits so they could provide technical 
assistance tp_ social workers oh these matters. At brie tithe, they had 
issueda bbbklet oh housing, especially written to help social workers. 
At BbSS^ the prbgiram was organized like WIN— that is, the regional 
hbu8irig_ specialists worked out of the ceritral office rather than the 
regional bffices arid reported directly to the hbusirig prbgram develop- 
ment persbri, Sherry Gbldberg. Goldberg, whb was an experienced cbrmnurii- 
ty pirgariizer, was viewed as a gb-getter. Nevertheless, because the ex- 
assistarit cbmmiss loner, Naricy Gbrdbri, had cbrisidered the hbusirig pro- 
gram tb be relatively uriimpbrtarit, Gbldberg's hbusirig office (like the 
WIN grbup) had ribt been allbwed t ' hire replacemerits for people who had 
left. Only brie of her staff renm4ued, and Kelbick suspected there was 
no way, despite Goldberg's eriergy, that the group could be fulfilling 
its tasks adequately. 

viduala ; In addition to the people who were identified speci* 
fically with sbme program or eci Ice, Kelbick's Program Unit had also 
beeri assigried several other BoS: employees whose program affiliations 
were lf^.88 clear • 

. Emil y— So mme ric amp had been In the social service_3y8tem for many 
years. She had come up thro^^i^h the ranks, ending her CBreer_tn the_ 
field as assistant regipnalmanager for social sfryices in the capital 
city region. She had then ^oyedto the central off tce^ where she had 
served as deputy assistant commissioner under Nancy ^prdon-Tracttng, 
'3::^8entially, as the in-hoase assistant commissioner while Gordon was 
may on her many field trips. Host people talked very positively 
about Sommerkampj, who was viewed as a *'sorvivor*" who remained deeply 
committed to boW. In his contacts with her daring his work on foster 
care, kelbick had found her very reluctant to criticize any aspect of 
the department's operations. 

She seemed, nevertheless, to be an almost unique resource. She 
knew virtuail everyone of any consequence in DbW, had had a great 
deal of experience dealing with such people as PoS Unit head Mike 
Kelly, and was intimately acquainted with issues and problems in the 
field. 

When Gordon had left DoW, Sommerkamp had decided that she no 
longer wanted to deal with the day-to-day managerial concerns of a 
deputy assistant coSmissioner . She wished, instead, to carve out a 
"nine to five, policy-related Job,'' and had hit upon the task of re- 
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vising bbW' entire child welfare nanual, the master policy and pro- 
cedures bo " fnt children receiving assistance from the department. 
The book had uot been updated since 1958, and had fallen into disuse. 

ttl a iaxi j like Sonnnerfcamp, had been with DoW for many years. 
She waT^currently assisting Sonmerkamp with the revisions to the _ 
manual, and the two women seemed to form a closely bonded team. ^Kel- 
bick had come in contact with Barr several times when he was working 
on the Oei) oroject and ha-l been much impressed, Barr seemed to him 
to be "stra'ightfoLward" and a "tight thinker." Indeed, he had b^en ^ 
so tSpresfl..d with her ability to deal with issues and to write clearly 
and succinctly thai he had asked her to join him on the OCD project. 
But because she wis also raanaging a home and a young family, Barr _ 
preferred to work only part-time at DoW and had declined. Although 
Kelbick recognized that there a close and "symbiotic' relation- 
ship between Barr arid Sommerkair?, -^ also believed that having both 
work on the manual was . ; iear rase of "overkill." 

Diane Fultz had : i< hired to work in BoSS only a day br^two 
before Nancy Gbfdori had beeri dismissed^ She was supposed to head 
a new "clinical unit," (part of the Gordon model for delivering so- 
cial services) consisting of speciaiiy qualified social workers, 
stationed in the central office to provide assistance to the regions 
on particularly difficult cases. 

Since Gordon's replacement, Katbryn Starshak, had held up the 
implementation of Gordon's model, Starshak had beer, usi.ig Fultz to 
do odd tasks arourid BoSS, including some work associc ert with pro- 
tective services and, recently, helping Kelbick dev iop a work plan 
for the CHINS transfer. 

Kelbick had found Faitz extremely competent. Not only did she 
seem conversant with the language of social services , she ai-i- Jred 
equally as facile with the world of systems development. She was, 
thought Kelbick, bouncy, onthasiastic, energetic and, perhaps, a _ _ 
bi" too aggressive. She wss paid the highest salary in BoSS, next to 
the unit beads, a fact that Kelbick knew was resented by some of the 
other employees. 



The Issue of ^rsan^zatton 

It seemed clear to Kelbick that orip 
would have to be organizing thie diverse ; 
give it direction and, at the same time, ^ 
sonable task: 

I felt like it was an ilght- or ten-ring circus: a whole 
bunch of separate areas, each existing in its own little 
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world. Each one had one person appended to it who'd 
been going along for one, two, or maybe fiveyears. 
Some were good; some not so good. But all of them prob- 
ably shared one thing in cominbn--they had never been 
iapported by the rest of the organization, and they had 
never really been required to produce things in some sys- 
tematic way. Certainly^ they had never been part of a. 
unit that tried to dcal^ as a unit^ with other parts of 
BoSS, like Purchase of Services and Planning. 

i feit like I was getting the troops after a series of 
long wars. Over the past three or four years, they'd 
been traumatized by one reprgahizatibh after another, 
by the separation of social services and assistance pay- 
ments, by changes in their physical location, and by a 
series of different assistant cbmmissibhers. They were 
shell-shocked. 

Still, I knew Starshak was a good enough pblitician so 
she wouldn't have bffered me the position unless she'd 
checked with everybhe and f bund but I had a reasonably 
adequate store of gbodwill. So people were probably 
saying^ "Yeah^ bkay, we'll start all over again. I^vat 
do you want us tb db, Andy?" 

Twb considerations had brought the issue of organizational struc- 
ture to a head within a day or two of Kelbick's designation as head 
of the new Prbgram Unit. First was his own conviction that he would 
have to provide the unit with some structure, even if it were only 
tempbraryt in order to get it working together. Second was the prob- 
lem of office space. Those assigned to the Program Unit, _who_were_ 
not already oh the fifth floor of 68 Bay View Road, were to be_ moved 
there immediately, and Kelbick thought that two criteria should gov- 
ern the ailbcatibhs of office space when they arrived; Those who had 
had offices with windows should continue to have windows if that were 
pbsslble, and office location and preference should reflect working 
and organizational relationships. 

Starshak had assigned Kelbick's unit to an area on the fifth 

flbor known as "Room 518" (see Exhibit 6). Mike Kelly's PoS Unit 

occupied the adjoining area. Room 520. (Atonetlme, when it had been 
considerably larger, Kelly's unit had filled both Rooms 5l8 and 520). 
Rbbm 518 had five window offices, one_ fewer than would be necessary to 
house the six who already had window offices (Kelbick, Halpern, Wexler, 
Barr^ Sommerkamp, arid Fultz). Kelbick sought Starshak' s advice on the 
prbblem arid the latter, quickly seeing_ the issue, ordered Kelly to 
give up brie additiortal window office--the one currently occupied by 
Deborah Rarid, Kelly's administrative assistant. 

The next day, Kelly, who had never talked to Kelbick at any 
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length before, c^ied to ask If the two could meet. Said Kelblck 

I agreed, and went over to his side knowing that he and 
Rand were supposed to be very tough hegotlatbrs. They 
were i - they convinced me to show them exactly how I 
planned to assign my people^ person by petsoh, and then 
they proceeded to explain why I didn't heed that extra 
office — how I had extra space here or could cram a few 
more people there, and so forth. 

Then, I said, "Okay ^ I've showri you, now you show me." 
They didn't want to^ but finally they explained Just 
how their people were placed and how really crowded it 
was with four in some offices- I began to feel maybei 
shouldn't take that office away. But then I asked them_ 
to take me around their space so I could really see, and 
I discovered that some of the offices looked pretty empty 
and those that had four in them were occupied by regional 
reps who were only in the office once or twice a week. 
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ANDY KELBlCk 
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Exhibit 2 
mm KELBICk 

v^n^^^r^ from N arvev^W toft'B Model for a Revised 
Social ServiHEea^Deligexy System-L 

This repB^t will suggest the outlinei of one major iffbrt— that 
of reorganizing the social services sy3tem--aflthe^ basis for a more 
effective delivery of social services to individuals in need. 

The 6ore of any such effort must reside in an effort to support _ 
and upgrade the activities of the local office. Each local ^as 
the unique task of meeting the social service needs in its particular 
area, while at the same time integrating its services into a state- 
wide system of service delivery. 



Some Garreht Proble m Areas 

A. Entry^o^tehe^Soctal Service System 

1 The intake function is frequently limited by the fact ^ 
Chat personnel lack the necessary timi and, in some cases, the requi- 
site clinical skills to make sophisticated and often complex assess- 
mlnts and treatment decisions. Too often Superficial diagnoses are 
^de! so that subsequent referrals and service plans treat only the 
symptomatic problems. 

2. In some cases, local offices have not allocated staffing 
Resources in such a way that the information and referral function 
can be carried out in optimal fashion. 

B. Ongoiftg^ervtce Delivery 

1 The generalist social worker in local Offices is required 
to deal with such a broad range of intake arid service needs that it is 
Sifiicult for him/her to develop a necessary ^^^^J 

servici delivery without a long period of Ori-the-Job training. This 
problem is further aggravated by inadequate "fining for_new workers 
as they move irito generalist positions. The result is that workers 
at thl local level may be required to deal with intake and servic^ 
needs which m.y range from complex issues of «^h±ld and family welfare 
^i^cludini protectives cases) to problems associated with economic ^ 
JeU-sUPporrCjob training and ancillary services such as day care to 
support such training) . 

2 The diversity of client rieeds, and the complexity of 
casework d^cisioris associated with providirig appropriate services* has 

iThe entire report on the model was fifty-one, double-spaced, 
typewritten pages. 
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led sdiiie local offices to organize themselves informally into certain 
speciality areas. Most frequently, _it appears, child welfare problems 
are handled by particular caseworkers who have experience with such 
cases. . Although such an arrangement is understandable, it proceeds 
without authorization in policy and procedures. 

D. Management and Supervision 

As a general - rule it appears that at each of the different 
levels of the social service system—from central office to regional 
and local offices--the various management or supervisory positions do 
not see themselves primarily in the role of support and assistance to 
personnel below them in the hierarchy. Thus, at the local office 
level, supervisors may not view themselves as teachers and highly 
skilled resources in support of line caseworkers. 



A Framework for (^rpaaiizing Social Services 
A. The fcocat Welfare Office 

The local welfare office is clearly the core of the social 
services system, through a variety of public and private purchase 
agreements it is linked to a network of service prdviders which, to- 
gether with the direct service activities of the DdW workers in the 
local office, constitutes a potentially complete inventory of social 
services to be utilized in meeting the unique heeds of individual 
clients. The tasks needing to be carried but by this local office 
are, essentially, twofold: (15 a "client processing" function, con^ 
sisting of screening for entitlement (eligibility determination)^and 
a screening for problems and needs (service planning and programming) , 
and (2) an ongoing service delivery function. In this fashion, the 
local office is viewed as consisting of two basic components: an 
intake unit, and an ongoing service delivery component. 

1 . Intake Component 

This component: must be designed to handle the complex 
issues and problems associated with the central task of assisting in- 
dividuals to gain entry to the social service system. Further^ how- 
ever, it must have the capability to serve, when needed, as a regula- 
tor of the provision of services by the local office so that the 
resources of the system are allocated in a maximizing fashion. 

The various tasks to be accomplished inthe intake_com- 
ponent may be organized around a set of basic functions. The screen- 
ing and assessment function assists the client in gaining access to 
the system, and further, in identifying those needs which can be met 
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through the provision of social servlces.l Baied this Identlflca- 
Jlbh df need, the individual or family would be referred to^ the appro- 
priate resource, within and/or outside the local office.^ The_|h££t-^ 
fe era treatment function would allow the system to work with^ the client 
m a very time- limited fashion (e.g., four or five meetings) around a^^ 
specific problem or need. Finally, the crisis treatment function would 
enable the system to respond immediately to the initial, crises needs 
of an indiviaual or family as a basis for more comprehensive service 
in the ongoing service component if needed. 

In two instances, it is possible that clients might be 
referred to service delivering units within the intake component it- 
self. ESergency cases involving child abuse, sudden incapacitation 
of a caretaker, or burn-outs would be referred dlrectly^tb the crisis 
intervention unit. The second type of service need to be meet within 
the intake component itself Involves short-term problems or difficul- 
ties which can be met through a brief series of sessions (e.g.. coun- 
seling) with a social worker located in the short-terra treatment unit. 

The organization of the intake component would reflect 
iti three basic functions-intake and assessment » ^shbrt-term^treat-^^ 
ment. and crisis intervention-each of which wpuld form_the b^sisjor 
an identifiable unit. Each of these units would be staffed with some 
of the most experienced and capable individuals in the local office. 

2. Oneoi.ng Service Delivery Component^ 

This section sets fo^th the structure for an ongoing ser- 
vice delivery component. The model does not propose to move away from 
a commitment to the integrated treatment of families and children. 

Accordingly^ this model of the ongoing service delivery 
Component provides a framework for the treatment andservicing^of _ 
family needs as they are diagnosed in the intake component. The frame- 
work proposed includes four units, each of which focuses on individual 
or family service needs as they are identified in «^he Intake ^process. 
The children unit would thus work with f^^^^lies^^^where the dominant 
ser vice needs reside with the children (age 0 - 12) ; the adolescent ^ 
unit S^uld work with families where the major problems seem to revolve 
around the adolescent member(s); the adult unit would focus on indi- 
viduals or families where children's needs P^H?^ 11 
cerns; and, finally, the elderly unit would work with indlva duals or 
families where elderly needs are dominant. ^ ^ach of^these units, it 
fhoaid be emphasized, the worker's reaponaibiltty would " f 
thrfamily as an integrated whole. What is anticipated, however, as a 
departure from the currrnt generalist model, is the structuring or^ 
clinical experience and expertise in certain broad areas (e.g.. chil- 
dren's needs, adolescent needs, etc.) so that w-orkers may begin to 

Isee Figure 1 for a ichdnatic of the Cordon modeii 
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y 

focus their efforts arid resources, rather than being forced to respond 
to such a broad arid complex range of service demands that, inevitably, 
their ef f ectiveriess is eroded and their morale undermined. 

B. T he Reg ional Off loe^ 

The critical role of the regional office ^ust be acknowledged 
iri any examiriation of the social services delivery system. 



Ceritral to this role is an effective management capability. 
Such a tnanageraenL capability must involve the interrelated functions 
of technical assistance to local office staff and the monitoring or 
evaluation of administrative and programmatic activities in the local 
offices • 

Iri addition to this management capability^ however, the _ 
regional office must function as the locus of particu±ar_resoorces 
which are essential to the delivery of services Inthe various ongoing 
service delivery units in the local office^ Currenttya variety of_ 
resources — adoption, group care, foster care ,_and protective services- 
are organized at both the centrai_offlce and regional office level. ^ 
This model for a reorganized social services system would provide for 
the re-location of these functions as close to the field as feasible, 
while still maintaining an optimal use of resources. For this reason, 
it is suggested that the protective function be located in the various 
intake and ongoing service delivery units of the local offices. 
Family placement resources, however, should be located at the regional 
level. 

faitiai Concerns for the Implemeritat ion of the Model 
A. Current Organization Structure 

A major. tenet of this proposed reorganization of Sucial Ser- 
vices is the desirability of a direct linkage of the central office 
structure with the regional and local offices.. Under the current 
structure, the social services program has eroded as these services 
in the field have often been the stepchild of other important services 
in Assistance Payments arid Medical. As butliried iri previous section^, 
the current social services program rieeds focused atteritibn which can 
best be facilitated through a direct linking of all levels of the 
structure. Such a straight-line relatibriship betweeri ceritral, regional, 
and local offices will enable the development of meariirigful accdurit- 
ability for services personnel as the social services system undergoes 
a major overhaul. Accoiintabilityj initiative , arid respdrisivertess are 
esseritlal--and appear to be possible drily through a straight-line 
re^sponsibility 8tructure~as the Bureau of Social Services moves to 
accomplish overdue changes. 
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AJTDY KFIE^ICV 
Kxce^pts ^gom^ociai Services Letter 12 

Social Services Letter 12 
July 12, 1975 



TO: DEPARTMENT STAFF 

FROM: HERBERT J. KYLE, eOMMISSlONER 

BY: NANCY GORr>aN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SERVfCES 
RE: HOMEMAKER AND CHORE SERVICES 

this letter transmits revised material on homemtker and chore services. 
It incorporates wide ranging changes with specific emphasis in the 
following areas: 

-limits financial eliglBility for hbmemaker and chore^services 
-requires utilization of client categories for homemaker and chore 

-Squires need for services to Be determined by _ social diagnosis 
based on home or office visits prior to authorizing ?.nd re-author- 

-establishil^time limitations oh amounts Of homemaker and chore 
services which may be authorized in each client category 

-Inows for the issuance of an administrative order to discontinue 
programs in the event of insufficient funds 

The Homemaker and Chor*; Services for the Elderly and Disabled Policies 
Pequire^ci^l service workers to refer certain requests for such ser- 
Si^e 'to ?oJll Home Care Corporations in areas where f/^ f s^re pro- 
wided solely by Home Care Corporations... ' ill. of^"^ 
Policy ahd II A. 4 of the Chore Policy). These sections will become 
effective wheh the transfer of services provision from the Department 
nf Met fare to the Elderly Affairs Administrationi Home Care^Corpor- 
aJion system is implemented. They are not effective now. Social service 
workers will be notified when the transfer will begin. 

The attached material is effective July 15. 1975. 
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CWS!C& SERVICES 
ChApt«r n ^ PilOLIES JkHD CEI£i®l 

The Department of Welfare pi-ovldei chore aer^ces under th« 
protiSidxia of Section 2, Chapter l3 of the General Lawa. 

A* 3er»lo» ggli^e^ 

1, Chore serrioes are prbtldedx 

a. by an indiTridual aecured 

1) by the olieht or 

2) by the adoial Woi*«r, or 

b. by a Btaff menfcSf of an agency from *Siich the Depart»nt 
1) purohaiei aerrioia en a contMotid baila Or 

25 OTchaaea aervloiB on a nott-bontracted baeia^pproTed 
by the Bureau Of Social Senricea at Central Office. 

. 2. The ^iicant shall eoiitaot^ local iocial WH^Mif^lL^ 
^lyfor chorS -erricei, After detemia^^ 
^Linin* and dobtMiatlng tba n«od f or ••rrlc^ia 
3-SSfSL and I*. o«. reoord^thi iocial i*mo. «o^^l 
Irrange for aeryica with tha chore paraon aalaotwi or contact 
•ttia agency proriding th» aarrtee. 

3 Tarn client nay aaleot a paraon fi^ thi doMini^^to P«^«» 
^' lora aar^oiL Thia «y include a friand. naighbor. or a 

Siali^a «ho does not liva in tha clianf e hoB», If_naoeaaary 
^.ooial iartic* woAar iho^d -ake •""'^f ^ 
cSent'a fiiily or coMunity contact, to aaalat^ha^cliag in 
l±n^ thi p«*ar peraoa to parfom approved o**^^"? 
eideSioh df^a chora involrad will datamdna the appropriate 
parson to be eofiloyad. 

B, Purpoaa of flerriee 

The Departoant ihall provide ctore aarvibaa to anabii 
f^liea^^ih in th.tr o«n h^a when parent, or othw- houae- 
^ ila^s^^lnabl. to parfom various housaholdacttTitiaa 
^aelvia. and th. aotivi^ea do not riq^iira th. aanricea of a 
trained and auparvisad hoMMker or other spacialist. 

Trans; By Social Services Letter 12 
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IV. Eligil>le43^r^ups 

Families with children who are current redipiehta of APDC are 
eligible for chore serTtcea pubjeot to the conditiona and lini^ 
tationa contained m thie poxicy. 



, 9e x^yirG"e~ oe^ C rir*^^^ * &- 

The worker may aut'irrize^proi-ielon of oenrice to eligible familieif 
and children for t ie' purposet. stated in II. depending on ttoe 
detemination of n>ied (see Vx. below) and according to sertice 
llaitatibrfiCsee VIII. below), who meet the criteria of need included 
in the following categories: 



A. Acute Epi^lode 

1, ^e worker may authorize provision of eerride to eligible 
families and children dctring tenporsry absence of the primary 
caretaker, due to medical or B»htal hospitalization for in- 
patient care. 

2. Upon discharge from the hospital and during reoorery at hone 
of the primary ca re taker, ^e worker may authorise prorieion 
of service to eligible families and children. 

B. Supportive 

The worker may authorize provision of service to eligible fMiiif« 
and children ^en the^ther or other primary caretaker Is ca r^ 
for an acuteiy^but temporarily ill child or a child in the termlBal 
sl^ge of a terming tiiness %*io requJ.res cphataht oar«, and cjne or 
more pre-sohooi aged children live in the home and are not provl^d 
day care servioes, and a chore person is needed to prevent tnstl^ 
tionaliza-tlan of the ill child. 

The worker may authorize proyiaibh of servioe to eligtbie f«iliai 
and chiidren when vmijrrahted by a teaiporary or an ex^otng serious » 
OTotionai, mental, or physical incapacity of the prlMry caretaker* 

Yi^ Seterainatibri and Documentatiorv of Need 

A. Diitenninatibh of Need 

The woAer shall deteriicLne the extent of need for chore services 
prior to authorir.ihg the service. This is a prbfessibnal judgment 
\Ai±Qh must be substantiated in each case by a social diagnosis and, 

when appropriate, a medical opinion. 

i Trans, by Social Services Letter 12 
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TO FAMILIES AJffi egS^EN 



A, Bet(»mlnatl6ri of Ne e d (oon tid^ 

The extent of need shall be determiiied by- cdnaidering the f^dtoro 
included in the social diagnosis which are discussed below and 
ffie service liinltatione described in Vlil. B. For ihfltance, if «^ 
family member is periodically available after wbrS: or after flohool 
to perfbm tasks which the client cannot perform but a chore 
pers5n mi^t perfbra, such as doing the client's laundry, a need 
does not exist during those periods or for the perfonnance or 
those tasks i 

^ deteraining the extent of needs, particularly those which meet 
the Acute Episode Category ^ 

establish that there are no other resources available^and 
that the provision of chore services is a better solution than 
foster plaoeaneht of children, 

1. Social Diaghbais 

To deteinine the need for chore services, the ^o****" 
i^e a social diagnbsie based on a personal Iht^rviw wl^ 
the client by office visit or home visit. In the ■oclal 
diambslB the worker shall consider the client' a aocialj 
^tional* phyaical, s«d »ed±cai needs in "toe cbntjxt_of ^ 
client's fuhetibhal abilitiesi the home environment, including 
the layout of the home and the availability of othe^ paople 
in the home for aupport; the ^ailabilitgr of 2?»!,?'fl.S 
informal services; and the purposes of* and criteria or neea 
forj chore servlceB. 

2. Medical Oplhlbn 

When aervices are to be provided because of a medical eongtioh, 
auoh aa hbapltalization or an ongoing medical ooa«»f^o|i 
aoclal aervlce worker .hall requeat a medi^jal opl^n to_auppl«- 
meht the social diagnosia. The medical iburc« aWd ^ 
cSJent medical atiperviaion of the client and P*^*^*-^"^*"* 
current and useful infomatl oh, including diagnoala.prognoais, 
°S^iSdl«l needs of the client, «P«°W"«.**»--^|SdS- 
with which the client needs help, on whiej to baae a "r^^^ 
^ieo-nehdation. A medical sourei hied 5^* !^ bs^^d. 

of houra of .ervic. to be provided. Vsedidai^ 
by the worker after oompleting a aoclal di»8noela.^A medical 

dlnlon la one aourc. of InfbnSation '<»*-^»°°^*|j,^^J^'* 
it alone is not aufficient to juatifr Mmce authorisation. 

Trans, by Social Services Letter 12 
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ANDY KELBICK 
Excerpts from Social ServlHEes-Let^er-17 

Social Services Letter 17 
September 9, 1975 

TO: DEPARTMENT STAFF 

FROM: HERBERT J. KYLE, COMMISSIONER 

BY: NANCY GORDON, ASSISTANT COimiSSIONER FOR SOCIAL SERVICES 
tffi: FOSTER PARENT REVIEW SYSTEM 

this latter trinBmite naW regulatidha prdvldihg foatar paranta with 
opportanity to faqueBt a review of cartain Dap art mental decieiona pertaining 

to the children cered for by such foater perenta. 

Decisions subject to review will bet 

transfer of a foster child to another foster home or group ^care 
fecility but hot when a child haa been returned to e relativai 
perehti or guardien. 

2. closure of a foster home* 

3. removal of a- foater child for adbptibh when the foster pisronte 

heVB expresBBd en interest in edoptipni^ but heve not been considered 
by the Department (in accbrdahca with G.L. 119, Section 23(f)). 

this roetBriai is effective immediately. 

pri^ Am im R^V«I5WS 

cjji ^^^-S^ieea ^ Qj^icv Miniiii;!^ ChiiptBr II 

In the fable of Contents, Chapter il, following ••Fdeter Care Services'' 
iheert "Family Foster Homea - Part 249^ k 

in the Table of Contents, Chipter II| follpwihB "Protective Services" 
insert "Protective Servicea to Children /ULlogad to be Suffering From 
Serious Physical or Emotional Ihjuriee - Part 25B". 

Ai fW AMn REV iq^ MATERIAL 

^Q ciMl ^^r^wieee ^icp Mannal, Chaotar II 
Part 249, Subpart E, Pages 1 thru 7* 

Sdciel Services Letter 17 
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Part 249, 

(g CHSR II) PLACEMENT SERVICES TO FAMILIES AND CHILDREN Subpirt C 



FAMILY FOS TER^ HOMES 



SUBPART C fOSTER PARENT REVIEW SYSTEM 



ERIC 



249.001 ^^^t^eritv 

Theaa regulatidhB ara adopted pursuant to Chapter IS Sections 2 and 10 of 
the Gaharal Laws of the state. 

249.002 IhtgoduetioM 

The Fbstar Parent Review System prowidas an opportunity for foster parents to 
expraia their opinions at an impartial review when informal efforts at reaolu- 
tidh hava bean unsueceasful. 

249.004 Jftitliitioii of Rawiaw 

Requests for a review miy be initiated only by the fo.tar parents of the child 
affected by the decisibh. 

249. 00 5 pHninionB^ bieet to Review 

The fbllowirig Department decisiora are subject to reviews 

a. TrahBfer of a foster child to ahothar foetar home or group care 
facility but not when o child has been returned to a relative, 
parent or guardian i 

b. Closure of a foster home. 

c. RemBval of e fbater child for adoption whan the fo.tir parents have^ 
axpreased ah interest in adoption but have not been conaidarad by tha 
Department (in iccordinca with SL 11 9, Section 23 (f)). 

a. A child nay be reihbvad from a foatar hoSe without prior written 
notification only whan the Aaaociata Regional Manager |or 
Social Services datarminaB that an amargancy axiata. The Depart- 
ment shall notify foeter paranta aa to the raaaons for remowal 
within fiVB daya after ths raraovali 

b. Except as provided in subrsection a* above the Departm^^^ in"^iting 
iivB to the involved foatar parents tan days prior notice in writing 
If the dacision and the raaaon for the daciaion to tranafar a 
child to ahothar foster home, or group cara facility or to cloea a 
foatar hbma. 
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Exhibit 4 (cohtihued) 



Part 249 

C5 CHSR II) PLACEMENT SERVir.ES TO FAMILIES AND CHILDREN Subpirt C 
J Paiig-2 

c# Except aa prdvidad in chiid 

ahall be tronaferrod to another foater home or group care focility 
and no foatar home ahail be cioaed pending an appeal to the Committee* 

249.007 ^MiQnal Re^/iBw Committee 

There ehall be a Regionai Review Committee in bech Regidhal Office. 

the Committee ahail review deciaiona and make recbmmehdatioha affecting 
foater homea located within its Rigiian when auch decisions are within tha 
acope of the review ayatam. 

249.015 Intt. -^"^ ion of Riviow^gpewft 

Bhenavar a disagraament arising from a daciaion of tha social worker within 
the scope of the Raviaw System cannot bo informally settiad batwaan tha foatar 
paranta and the eocial worker aaaighad to the child, the foatar parent shall 
aa a precondition to all aubaequent reviowa requaat a confarance with the 
Superviaor of Sociei Sorvicea of said adcial worker within five (5) daya of 
the receipt of written notice of the deciaion* 



249.016 ^gpBi-t/iaQr^^-C&Hferenee 

Upon receipt of a requeat for a confarehce from the foster parents concerning 
a decision within the acbpb of the raviow syatem.the Superviacr shall echeduls 
a conference tb occur within five (5) days. In ths case of a decision to _ 
remove a child from a foster home or cloae a foster homo, implamentetion of 
tha decision must be Buapohdedpahding the review unlaaa an emergency exiata 
(as defined under Section 249.b03^b). 

249.017 RnnUflW^ R,tai^l Riiuiaw Efliiwilttiin Hfiirtnff 

If the footer porSt iemeina diaaatisfisd with the dsciaion or the Department 
the fdaterS^ren^ must within five (5) daya after receipt of the memorandum 
from the Local Office Manager or his designee^_submit a signed written request 
for a hearing by the Committee to the Aaaociate Regional ^f^^f^^^J''^. ^ 
Sdcisl S«^^^ the Region in whidh the foster home is located. Jh. Associate 

Ragional Manager for Social Services shall immediately notify the Chair- 
paraon of the Committee of the raquost for a haarxng. 
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Exhibit 5 



ANDY KELBICK 

Excerpts from the Task jar€e^4lapQrt^^w Protective 
Services , Novesfeer , 1975 



i3verviev of Problem 

1. The present protective service delivery system within DoW/ 
Boss varies from region to region. 

The Departmeht of Welfare provides pi^otective services to_ 
those children and families in need through identified Protective Ser- 
vice Units in all regions. Regional and localoffices are the primary 
determinants for the services they deliver, resulting in uneven quality 
and inadequate uriifbrm data reflecting the work performed. This is 
further complicated oh the local level by unclear horizontal linkages 
due to the varying structure, organization, and manner in which ser- 
vices are rendered in each local office. 0f ten protective cases enter 
the system at the local level through the intake and referral workers 
and since no formalized mechanism for transfer_ to protective service 
units exists i immediate services may not be available. 

The fuhctibhs of various workers within the Department who 
are providing protective services are unclear. In different offices, 
functions for intake and referral, generallst, and protective service 
workers have hot been delineated appropriately. It is also unclear 
who makes basic decisions on cases and the criteria for such decisions; 
who is responsible for determining the risk to a child; whether oral 
reports are acted upon; whether or not the Department accepts anonymous 
reports . 

4. Within each region there are multiple entry points to which 
abuse and neglect reports can be made. 

5. Twenty-four hour access to the protective service system is 
also lacking. 

6. Still another problem is the lack of appropriate training in 
diagnostic and treatment skiiis which lessen DoW Staff's capability to 
assess cases and provide appropriate services. 

8. The Department is mandated to establish a central registry 

and, therefore, the registry should be viewed as a management tnforma- 
tiph system with sufficient staff to insure its implementation. The 
only compilation of statistical data currently available indicates 
minimal information. Only 41 percent of the reported cases in 1975 
were registered. 

12. There has been a tremendous increased vbiume of referrals i 
The average is now 275 per month as opposed to 25 per month in 1973. 
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Exhibit 5 (continued) 



However, DoW/BoSS, the major provider of protective services, has iri- 
fitifficient staff to service this volume of referrals. 

14. When ^ report Is referred to the Department there is a problem 
^f what constitutes an investigation or ah assessment. 

Firsts it is the practice in a number of areas not to assess 
or investigate oral reports. 

Second, although section 258.32 states that an evaluation must 
include a determination of the nature, extent, and causes of injuries, 
in practice, all children who are the subject of reports are not seen 
by workers . 

-Third, the regulations require investigation and evaluation 
of all reports. Because of staff shortages, there is a backlog of 
investigations. 



Eclating Resources 

Presently there are 68 social workers designated as protective 
service workers within DoW/BbSS staff. In addition, there are 338 
generalists, who provide protective services to approximately 34.4 
percent of the reported neglect cases. 



Plan for Resolution 

As a prerequisite to the model for protective services which is 
being proposed^ there are some basic principles which muse be delineated. 

1. There must be a proper administrative structure for protective 
services which has a direct link to the field. There also needs to be 
direct lines of responsibility between central office and those perform- 
ing protective service functions • 

2. There heeds to be one specific management information system 
which can accurately reflect the needs of protective services. 

3. Protective services must have a regional focus. All reports 
must come to the regional protective service units . Multiple entry 
points as they now exist are highly inappropriate. 

5. Supportive services both from within and outside the Departmeht 
must be closely linked. When a child is at risk, supportive services 
inay sometimes, if available, prevent unnecessary placement of such a 
child. These services include home-finding, emergency placements, legal 
servicesi day care, homemakers, and other diagnostic assessment services 
which could be brought to bear to resolve a risk situation and prevent 
further injury. 
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Exhibit 6 
ANDY KEtBiek 
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Boston University School of Management 



DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH SERVICES 



On April 1^ 1973^ Herb Wiiinan was appointed acting director 
of administration for the MassachusettsDepartment of Youth Services 
(DYS). A long-time employee of the Department, Willman had Just 
witnessed one of the most' colossal bureaucratic upheavals of Massachu- 
setts state history ~ the dismantling of the state's institutionalized 
youth corrections system and its replacement by a strupgling and fragile 
system of community-based service programs. All of this dramatic^ 
sweeping change had been accomplished iiv three frantic years by Jerome 
Miller^ the ciusading, inexhaustible Connnissioner who, having made a 
national reputation in Massachusetts, had just moved on to greener 
pastures in Illinois. 

Willman had played an important role in the Miller years 
ind had tasted the intoxication of _radical change. Uou^ appointed 
chief fiscal officer of the Department by Joseph Leavey^ Miller s suc- 
cessor ^ Willman began to realizejast what an administrative pile of 
rubble Miller had left inhis impressive wake. Funds had been misspent 
and overspent. Coramittisents had been made that couldn't be met. Per- 
sonnel had been hired into unauthorized jobs; staff had been left with- 
out supervision or work. Bills had been deferred arid lost. The system 
had been systematically ignored and violated for three years. Ildw it 
was up to Willman, a creature of that system, to find a way to put the 
pieces back together. 



History of^the^4>epartinent 



The 

group of independ 



Department of Youth Services traced its origins to a 
__ endent institutions, called "trairiirig schools," established 
K^the^Maisachusetts legislature biginning iri 1854. These schools were 
first established as part of a reform movement designed to remove de- 
liriquerit children froS adult prisons. For many years, each school 
existed aQ» a separate institution with its own board of trustees^ Depend- 
irig on a child's sex and age, the courts committed juvenile offenders 
directly to a particular school for ari established period of time. The 
-ludge retained jurisdiction over the youth after commitment. Despite 
their huianitarian objectives, the schools deteriorated into overcrowded, 
unsanitary, and punitive envirorimerits. Periodic exposes of inhumane 



This case was prepared by Associate Professor Colin S. Diver of Boston 
University's Public Ifenagement Program. Funds for its development 
were provided by a grant from the National Trairiirig and Development 
Service. The case is intended to serve as a basis for class discus- 
sion, not to illustrate either effective or ineffective handling of a 
managerial situation. 
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treatment of inraatea led to successive "reform" movements in 1948 and 
1952, and finally caiminated in a massive reorganization in 1969. The 
1969 reorganization was triggered by the scathing findiripfl of a series 
of critical investigations of the DYS institutions. 

- ted by recently elected liberal Republican noverhbr Francis W. 
Sargent and recently elected liberal Democratic Speakerbf the House 
David Bartiey, the legislature enacted. sweeping reform legislation in 
1969. The principal objective of the legislation was to reorient the 
Department from its prior preoccupation with custodial care toward a 
richer mix of service and research activities. The legislation at- 
tempted to accomplish this objective by elevating the agency from its 
previous status as a division of the state Department of Education to 
the status of an independent: department and to create within it sepa- 
rate bureaus for "clinical services/* "aftercare/* and "educational 

services" to complement the institutional component which had tradition- 
ally dominated the department. 

A blue ribbon committee was appointed to conduct a nationwide 
search for thefirst cbramissidner of the new department^ its nominee. 
Dr. Jerome Miller^ was appointed by the governor in October, 1969, in 
a Christian Science Monitor article published within a month of his 
appointment. Miller stated: 

I'm basically a doer and always have been^ i We been im- 
pressed by the ability of Scandinavians and the British 
to engage in the treatment process people_whom we have not 
used well, in the U.S. bur prisons have no_ciihical staff 
or have clinicians who can't work well with less educated 
people. Correctional institutions Bhould_be treatment 
centers rather than custodial centers. _ Few inmates really 
heed maximum security; and those who do^ don't need it all 
the time. Wardens seldom talk about recidivism. They'll 
discuss their budgets, staff morale, frequency of incidents 
among inmates. But all these things are irrelevant to the 
basic task of cutting down on delinquency, of making people 
less prone to get in trouble, if institutions do hot ful- 
fill this task, they have no reason for being, unless one 
plans to keep people there forever. 

ihe^Inst:ltot^ional System 

Despite the promise of the 1969 reform iegisiatidn and the in- 
novative ideas he brought t5 the job. Miller inherited a system still 
overwhelmingly dominated by the custodial^ institutional attitudes of 
the previous century, in 1970, DYS opeiated four detention centers 
(designed for short-term custody and clinical evaluation of youths 
awaiting court action or DVS assignment^ five traditional training 
schools (operated for longer term custody and treatment of committed 
youths), anda forestry camp (the location of a DYS "Outward Bound" _ 
program) (see Exhibit 1). The ten institutions constituted the heart 
of a system of juvenile justice that emphasized custodial care and 
punishment . 
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A young person's encounter with the juvenile justice system 
began when a cotnpiaint was brought against him, usually by the poiice 
or his parents. The youth could be arrested and held overnight or for 
tip to 46 hours ±f court was not in session on a weekend. At his ar- 
raignment, the charges would be heard and the case continued for 
investigation for up to 15 days. After arraignment, the youth could 
be sent hoire on personal recognizance, released upon the posting of 
bail or remanded to a DYS detention center, When the investigation 
was completed, a court hearing would be held at which several outcomes 
were possible. The youth could be found innocent and the charges dis- 
missed. The case could be "continued without a finding;" if the youth 
avoided further difficulty for a specified period of tiire, the case 
would be dropped. If the charge was serious enough and the youth was 
16 or older, he could be bound over to Superior Court and tried as an 
adult If this were done, he would be returned to a DYS detention 
center and held until trial. Finally, he might be adjudicated delinquent 
and committed to BYS. 

After commitment, a youth Was held in "receptiSn" status in 
a detention center while a six-week home investigation and clinical 
workup was conducted. In theory, this evaluation gave rise to a treat- 
ment program tailored to the needs of the youth. In practice, however, 
the options which DYS had open to it were quite limited. Although a ^ 
variety of vocational and remedial educaticn programs could be selected, 
most youth were sent to the institution designed for their sex and age 
group. In Herb Wlllman's words: 

The decision was supposed to be made on the basis of a 
kid's six-week evaluation, but those who knew what was 
going on knew they could draw a_iine on the wall, and 
• if a kid walked under it, he went to one place, and if 
he didn't, be went to another place. If he ran so many 
times* he went to Br idgewater. The decision could have 
been made in an afternoon and you would have come up 
with exactly the same results without the need for a 
clinical team or any of that stuff we had at the time. 
Everyone usually played it very straight and read all 
the clinical histories, but that seldom changed what 
happened With a bid. 

\Jhen DYS decided to release the ybuth from the training school, he would 
be placed In the charge of a DYS parole officer near his home. 

The DYS training schools operated bh a tightly custodial, 
highly regimented model, with formal educational programs and very limited 
opportunities for organized recreation or amusement. Each was run^by a 
superintendent who was generally assisted by a business manager (often^ 
called a "steward") and a small clerical and accounting staff. Each of ^ 
the three largest schools contained a number of "cottages" (dormitories) 
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which housed froS 12 to 24 residents. Th*i cottaRes were staffed around 
the clock, each shift having a supervisor and an assistant supervisor. 
Who maintained discipline, maintained the cottage and helped prepare 
the food (in cottages with kitchens). Each training school had a 
fbrmal school, staffed by a principal and ^^^"^^^^^^"^^^^^^^ 
infirmary, staffed by nurses. A full-time maintenance staff reported 
directly to the superintendent. 

Although the Commissioner of Youth Services had the legal ^ 
authority to make all appointments and expenditures for the dep™^^ 
Sost important hiring and spending decisions were made a^ the institu- 
tional level and merely rubberstamp^d at headquarters. Each Instxtution 
Had its own appropriation account in the annual state appropriation 
^ct (see Exhibit 2). Annual budget requests for the institutions were 
prepared by the superintendents and passed along by ^^^^ 

?o?he Executive Office for Administration and Finance (ASF) withlittle 
ISbStantive change. Each superintendent tended to have gOOd legisla- 
tive telalions. usually working through the state senator and repre-^ 

Lntattve in whose districts the "f^ -^J ' S hiring 

individually for his o«^ budget. Likewise, all spending and hiring 
decisions were Initiated at the institutionallevel. given perfunctory 
review Sd approval bv DYS central offices and forwarded to the^proper 
official in MF. Each appropriation was allocated, according to 
"fcheaules" prepared bv ?he House and Senate Ways and Means Committees, 
l^ o 'sub^idlar^account.." showing how much was budgeted o.^ 

'S^m Kprtracklf^xpenk^^res^brtS^^ 

^^^^l^^^i^-^ rjS? ^^tl^f^ndlh^w- 
?Jf^^e\^mberCf1ucnoJionra^^^^ 

Jl^es ofoYS institutions were exempt from civil "-^^^^ ^^^^^^^.^^ 
Btrictlons.l Consequently, superintendents could, and di^. exercise 
a Irea^ de^l of discretion in making hiring decisions,, ""T.hL S 
hired to work in the institutions were "cottage couples," middle-aped 
couples from a neighboring coSnunity who had 

- Lgin to work ^^^^^l^^ ?rirsteS^rdn%ncount- 
t^rst^ff Ea h wS the^stlt^ Comptroller (in ASF) advanced a surn^of 

Sie' to each institution for payroll. The ^'^^-"^t '^^then bf 

account of the institution at a local bank, which could then be 
drawn by the steward to pay the weekly payroll. 
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DYS did have a smaii_ central accounting and administrative 
staff under the direct ion of the department's Business Agent^ The 
principal function of this staff was to process fiscal and personnel 
transactions coming in from the_ institutions and forward them to the 
appropriate official in A&F. An important role of the Business Agent 
was to expedite the often lengthy process of obtaining approvals from 
A&F or the legislative Ways and Means Committees for routine trans- 
actions initiated by the_institutions. His importance typically stem- 
med more from the strength of _his contacts throughout the state bureau- 
cracy than from his official responsibilities. As one observer remarked: 

That role in an agency like this is critical. He is a 
guy who can giveyou a royal shafting without ever pet- 
ting caught doing it. Without his cooperation ^ you can 
prepare forms and get them over to jaoi^t A in the State 
House, but it goes under a pile. which doesn't move for 
months. In a couple of days nobody can find it. You 
need the guy not only to not hurt you, you need him to 
take you by the hand and use his experience and connections 
to walk papers in a day through a series of steps that nor- 
mally take six to eight weeks. 

The^iller tegacv: Prograimnatic Reform 

Within three years, the entire institution-based system had 
been almost completely dismantled. Driven by a moral certainty about 
the inhumanity of traditional punitive approaches to ydUtU corrections. 
Miller set about to transform the mission of DYS from punishment to 
therapy. He began by actively trying to reform the institutions, by 
issiiing-directives ordering the elimination of various repressive 
practices and by establishing controversial educational and therapeutj.c 
experiments. Although Miller had not initially intended to close doxm 
the training schools, two years ofasceridirig frustration, marked by^ 
employee sabotage, increased brutality, arid irimate violence , convinced 
him that the institutions could riot be refdtmed. Within a few frantic 
months at the end of 1971 arid the begirining of 1972, he systematically 
emptied every one of the training schools. Irt order to close the _ 
schools, he furlbughed large numbers of youths home and transferred _ 
others to foster homes and to a haridful of new "group homes." Ail of 
this was accomplished with such speed that most of the schools' employees 
were literally left sitting at desks iri empty buildinps. 

Miller displayed a remarkable skill for generating resources to 
initiate and sustain substantial proprammatic innovation. Beginning in 
1971, DYS begarito receive a steady flow of federal funds, primarily 
from the Law Eriforcemerit Asoistarit Administration (LEAA) of the United 
States Departmerit of Justice (see Exhibit 5). With these funds. Miller 
set up a "Plaririing Capabilities Unit'' and an ''Office of Administrative 
and Fiscal Management" in his office, created_seven regional offices, and 
created a number of experimental group homes and parole service programs. 
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(See Exhibit 6 for ah orgahizatioh chart of DYS in 1972.) In early 
1972i he managed to pursuade the legislature^ primarily^ through. the 
intervention of Speaker David Bartley, to appropriate $1^000^000 in 
a "supplementary budget" for purchasing services from cdnanuhlty. based 
group homes* These new programs are described in greater detail below. 



Central Office Staff 



With the aid of LEAA funds^ Miller created two hew central 
office components in 1971 — the Planning Capabilities Unit and the 
Office of Adrairiiiitratlve and Fiscal Management. The former consisted 
of a director and five professional staff who were responsible for 
preparing proposals for praat fundihp and for general research and 
planning. To hccid the.unit^ Miller appointed Arnold Schucterj a con- 
sultant at the Arthur D. Little Company. The Fiscal IfanapiBment office 
consisted of a director and 12 staff whose responsibility was to assume 
a roiich expanded central-office ihvblvemiBnt in the department's budget- 
planning and_ expenditure-cbntrbl functions. To fill the director's 

position^ Miller recruito.d Gardner Jackson from the Governor's Committee 
on Law Enforcement, the state agency responsible for allocating LEAA 
funds within the state. All of the employees of these staff offices 
were hired as "consultants" in order to avoid tlie state personnel 
classification and civil service systems, the rapid expansion of _ the 
central staff caused considerable crowding in the DYS headquarters^ 
llilleri therefore, decided to rent additional of f ice space in a build- 
ing one block away and moved all of the newstaff with_him to the new 
offices. ^Ibst of the long-term DYS smpioyees, including the Business 
Agent and the accounting staff, were ief t_behind in the former central 
office. The separation helped relieve tensions between Iliiler's hew 
team and those whom they perceived to be conservative and resistant to 
the new program ideas. 



^e^ioQal^£fi^s^ 

In 1971, seven regions had been established; and, the next _ 
year, regional offices Xt^ere set aP in each region, _ Each office was staf- 
fed with one regional director, one assistant_regibhal director, several 
parole officers, a community organizer, a court liaison officer, and 
several "placement" officers. Having failed once to secure state fundihp 
for these offices. Miller relied exclusively on LEAA funds to staff them. 

Ililler appointed regional directors from among the institutional 
and parole staff whom he considered the most promising^ Most were young 
and had Joined DYS as_part_of its counseling staff. Regional directors 
were BUpposed to identify potential providers of service in their regions, 
negotiate initial agreements with them for the prdvisibh bf services, 
approve ail placements of youths in programs within the regibn, approve 
ail paroles, sign off on invoices submitted by providers, and monitor the 
quality of service. 
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The creation of court liaison officer. (CLO) positions in each 
regional office was iriteridesd to provide DYS with the ability to work 
closely with the juvenile courts to determine the most appropriate 
placement for each youth. CLO's were expected to help reduce the time 
spent before "final" placement ^ explain the broad array of options 
open to the courts and encourage_ judges to refer youths to DYS instead 
of committing thera. Referral allowed DYS to provide services without 
stigmatizing a youth with a commitment • About 25 percent pf_all youth 
in DYS programs were in referral status _ toward the end of 1972. Once 
a youth was committed or referred to DYS ^ he or she became the respon- 
sibility of theregibnal of f ice serving the region which included his 
or hei home. After reviewing the youth's case arid evaluating his or 
her needs^ the regional staff was expected to design a treatmerit ap- 
proach best suited to the diagnosis. The staff would then scan avail- 
able programs providing these services in the region i arid the regional 
director would choose the program best suited to provide the service at 
least, cost. The regional staff would be coristairitly lookirig to identify 
or help to promote new sources of service arid would evaluate existing 
sources in order to decidt: whether to continue to use them. 



Array of Services 

By late 1972^ DYS had begun to assemble a wider array of ser- 
vice bptibris for youths assigned to its care (see Exhibits 7 and 8). 
During the detention stage, when youths were at/aiting trial, three 
types of facilities were available. The relatively few requiring tight 
security were assigned to the Connelly Detention Center. "Shelter- 
care" facilities were group homes with programs designed to aidpretrial 
investigations and to allow rapid turnover of participating youth. By 
late 1972, there were 15 shelter-care programs. The third option was 
"fosteir-care," made possible by setting up 21 foster liomes for detention 
purposes. DYS also influenced the courts to send an increased percen- 
tage of youths home during the detention period. 

An even wider selection of services was avaiiabie foryoaths 
committed or referred to DYS. "intensive treatment" was provided to 
einotionally disturbed youth through contracts with private providers 
and some phychlatrichospitais. Group homes provided the iarpest number 
of placements — some were designed to provide short-term services (three 
to four months), some long-term services (one to two years). Most pro- 
vided group and individual therapy; alt offered some form of educational 
program. Many operated their own schools with private tutoring; others 
made use of community schools; Some emphasized vocational training and 
employment. By the end of_ 1972, twenty-seven gr^^up homes specialized in 
treating emotionally disturbed youths; seven homes specialized in treating 
metxtaiiy retarded youngsters ; fourteen specialized in drug rehabilitation 
using a range of treatment modalities: and three provided services for 
girls. Placements were also available for youths with high academic 
ability, deafness, or physical handicaps. Foster home placements were 
also available. The number of placements, including those used for deten- 
tion, rose between May and October, 1972, from 85 to 189. Eighteeri people 
were hired with Federal Equal Employment Act funds to make their homes 
available for foster care. 
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DYS's Increased deinand for placements, however^ could riot be 
met with residential programs i The central arid regional staff struggled 
to develop non-residential_aiternatives. These programs varied widely 
frbin cotmnunity college educational programs to iritensive counseling. 
They could occupy a few hours to a whole day, one or more days a week. 
The use of traditional parole was also expanded. 



network of Private Agencies 



\4hen the decision to close the institutibris was made, DYS 
staff realized that subcontracting provided the orily way to provide the 
level of conmiunity-based programs required. The network of service 
providers was forroed from three categories, of private agencies. The 
first group — and the one on which DYS relied most heavily at first — 
included well established organizations^ such as YHCA's, Outward Bound, 
and the New England Home for Little Wanderers, which had independent 
sources of income and extensive prior experience. A second group of 
agencies had been organized during the 1960*8 to provide grouphorae 
and other services to the Piyisibri bf Child Guardianship in the_Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Although many bf these organizations were 
small, thev had gained much experience in operating under the state's 
purchase o£ services process. DCG had also developed an extensive net- 
work of foster care placements^ sbme of which were available to DYS. 

The third group Xvras made up bf agencies organized specif ically 
to meet the new needs of DYS. Miller and his top aides worked hard 
during 1972 encouraging groups which supported reform to organize 
themselves so they could provide services to DYS vouth. Agencies which 
had been providing services bri ari experimental basis were encouraged to 
expand their capacity. Orie brgariization using college students as___ 
coraselors expanded the riumber of DYS youths it served from 20 to 175 in 
one year. Miller also encouraged groups of ex-offenders and ex-addicts 
to form experimental youth service programs. 



Htiler's Legacy; Admiriistrative-Disorder 

Miller's positive refbrms were accomplished only at a very 
heavy organizational cbst. His reforir.ist policies badly polarized the 
DYS staff into two camps: brie, consisting mostly_of _newer appointees, 
zeaiousiv defending them^ and the other, consisting mostly of longer 
term emplovees, bitterly attacking them. Disgruntled employees pas- 
sively and' actively sabbtaged his reforms^ They leaked unfavorable 
stories to the press and tb friendly legislators which helped to 
precipitate several legislative investigations into charges of mis- 
ianaieSent. The desperate juggling act necessary to initiate^and 
sustain major new prbgrammatic changes without explicit legislative 
authority began to take its toll. Newly hired employees often waited 
months to be paid. Creditors demanded payment of overdue bills with 

j Dp 
•J. 
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Increasing Insistence^ Tlany provider groups_ experienced debilitating 
cash-flow problems. Central staff had to expend enormous amounts of their 
time securing necessary administrative authorizations to jugple funds 
and personnel. Finally , after repeated warnings^ the Governor's Com- 
mittee on Law Enforcement suspended all LEAA funds until such time as 
DYS properly accounted for their expenditure. 

In November, 1972, Daniel Ualker, Governor-elect of Illinois, 
offered Miller thii Directorship of the Illinois Department of _Fainily 
and Children's Services. Miller his national reputation at_its 
zenith decided to accept the post. _Before he left^ he promoted 
Joseph Leavey from Assistant Cotmnissioner_for_Aftercare to Deputy 
Commissioner and arranged with the Governor for Leavey_to be appointed 
as Acting Cdramissioner after he_ieft._ Leavey_tbok over in January, 
1973. It took him only a few weeks to come to a full appreciation of 
just what an administrative shambles his predecessor had left behind. 



institutional Emplayees 

l?hen Pliller closed the five training schools, some of their 
employees found alternative work within the department. For example, 
some employees agreed to serve as fall-time foster parents, by taking 
transferred youths into their homes. Most of the accounting staff 
of the five schools were transferred to a "field accounting office" 
housed in the Oakdale School. Since all of the institutions continued 
to be used at least partially — some housing youth service programs 
operated by DYS providers, some housing other state agencies -- there 
was a continuing need for at least a residual custodial force. 
Shortly after the Bridgewater Institute for Juvenile Guidahcewas closed, 
DYS bpened a new facility, the Northeast Training Center arid Residential 
Unit at Topsfield which absorbed some employees from Bridgewater and 
elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, for most ihstitutiorial employees ^ rib prbyisibri 
was made for alternative work. Recognizing the problem* but unwilling 
to authorize or force massive layoffs^ the legislature in the fiscal 
year 1973 budget, transferred most of _ the iristitutibnal positions , and 
the funding for them, into a catch-all apprbpriatibri item called the 
"conmunity-based treatment unit." _The apprbpriatibn act left enough 
funding for a custodial force of 25 emplbyees each, to remain in Shirley, 
Lancaster, and Lyman schools^ arid transferred the other 346 positions 
formerly assigned to the three schobls to the new account (see budget 
summaries for fiscal years 1969-1973 in Exhibit 8). It was understood 
that the legislature expected DYS to find alternative work for these 
employees • 
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The Secretary of Administration and Finance ^ however > was 
adamant that unprodoctive_empioyees had to be laid_off in order to save 
money. His office estimated that DYS could lay off most of the 346 
reassigned workers and was putting increasing pressure on DYS to 
initiate the process. teavey quickly found out, Howeveri that this was 
easier isaid than done: 

When I first went to Civil Service, when this question 
about layoffs came on, I said, "Give me the procedure." 
And they said, "There isn't any procedure." Arid I said, 
"tJhy not?" They said, "Because nobody's ever been laid 
off." And I said, "We're coming into our Bicentennial; 
somebody's got to have been laid off in the whole history 
of the state.'" 

Nobody's been laid oft I 

The state civil service law said that a tenured employee could be laid 
off "for lack of funds or lack of work," but that he or she had a right 
to a thirty-day written notice and a hearing before a_senior official 
of the agencv. In addition, any employee whose job_was eliminated in 
a layoff had' a right to "bump" an employee with lesser seniority in a 
similar job at the same or lower salary grades , provided that the em- 
ployee was qualified to do the work of that similar job. Each tenured 
employee displaced as a result of the initial "bumping" process could 
in turn, "bump" another employee in the same fashion. The state Civil 
Service Commission^ had to determine, in each instance, what job 
classifications were sufficiently "similar" to the abolished job to 
periit bumping, and whether the holder of the abolished job actually 
possessed the qualifications for the alternative job. 

A second personnel problem faced by the new administration in 
DYS was the wholesale misclassif ication of _empioyees. Miller's dis- 
dain for administrative "red tape" included the state's personnel 
classification system. Since any change_in the agency's authorized 
staffing pattern required approval of the_Ways and Means Committees 
of the legislature^ Miller ignored the formal processes. U^enever he 
wanted to hire somebrie, he instructed Gardner Jackson to find a vacant 
position at the proper salary level. The title and formal description 
of job duties were of no consequence_ to_him. As one long-term employee 
put it: "Titles were a wav of getting people hired and paid^ but titles 
Seant nothing to Miller. He'd ask anyone to do anything." In addition 
to hiring new employees into expedient job slots. Miller had reassigned 
existing employees without changing their job titles. As a consequence 
of all this juggling, a large percentage of DYS employees— some esti- 
mated 50 to 70 percent — were working in job titles which did not ac- 
curatelv describe their duties, for which, in some cases, they were not 
qualifi^d^ and whose salary levels were ir many cases inaporopriate. 



^An independent board, consisting of five members appointed to stag 
gered terms by the Governor, located within A6.F. 
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Overspendtng 

It was virtually- impossible for an agency head to "overspend" 
one of his appropriation accomts in a literal sense^ since the Comp- 
troller would not authorize the pa3rmeht of any bill or payroll if 
there were insufficient unexpended and unencumbered funds in the 
account to pay it. It was also difficult to spend out funds "too fast" 
during the year, because the Budget Bureau would parcel out^ or 
"allot," appropriated fundson a quarterly basis during the year; and 
the comptroller would not pay a bill during a_ quarter if_there were in- 
sufficient funds available in the quarterly allotment. But, it was 
easy for an agency to overobligate an account— that is^ to incur 
obligations which could not be honored when they became due. Indeed, 
it was customary for some state agencies to defer certain bills — 
e.g., telephone and utility bills -- whenever funds were running short 
in their accounts. In some cases involving a temporary fiscal squeeize, 
they could be paid out of the next quarterly allotment. In other caises, 
it would be necessary to obtain a "deficiency" appropriation late in the 
fiscal year (usually April or May) to cover them. Since the legislature 
often appropriated_unrealistically low amounts at the beginning of a 
fiscal year and then passed modest deficiency appropriations later in 
the year, many agency heads came to expect that they \^duld be "bailed 
out." 

Jerry Miller, however, stretched this practice to extremes 
never before experienced at DYS. After the institutions were closed in 
1972, Miller authorized his staff to incur any obligations they felt 

necessary to provide alternative placements for released yt5Uths. 

Dozens of grouphomes, foster homes, and day programs started or expanded 
service programs on the strength of oral commitments from any one of 
several dozen employees in the regional and central offices. Gardner 
Jackson, Miller's fiscal aide, was kept frantically busy juggling bills 
and accounts in order to keep up with these commitments. 

When Leavey discovered the full extent of the overconiitment of 
funds, he removed Jackson from his office and replaced him with Herb 
Willman, a long-time DYS employee. As Willman recalled the situation 
he encountered: 

It was a mess! Gripes, we*d open a desk drawer and there 
would be a bunch of bills no one had seen before! The 
regional director of New England Tel and Tel came down 
and said he was shutting off our phones and the phonesbf 
all the anericies working with us. We.owed them $250,000 — 
the money to pay them had been transferred out to another 
account to pay for a shortage somewhere else. Texaco sent 
a registered letter saying all gasoline credit cards were 
to be surrendered immediately. Gan you Imagine what would 
:happen if we had no way to transport kids ?_ We were having 
personnel problems. Jerry would tell someone, "Yeah, 
you're hired." Nine months later the guy walks in looking 
for his checks, but there never was a job; there never was 
any money. 
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The prbpbrtldns of the probiemwere so staggering that it was diffi- 
cult to get a clear fix on them. Purchase-of-servlce activities had 
increased so rapidly that by April 1, 1973, all of the funds appro- 
priated by the state legislature for fiscal year 1973 for purchase 
of service had been spent or obligated. At that point, the depart- 
ment was incurring new purchase-of-service obligations at the rate 
of $1.5 million per month, in addition, Willman found that thedepart- 
ment had already overspent its other accounts (chiefly for supplies, 
utilities, medical care, travel and repairs) by $700,000. 



Brov±ders' Cash Flow Problems 

Of all of DYS's creditors, it was the hbnprpfit providers of 
service — the very group on whose existence and vitality the reform 
of youth corrections most depended who suffered most. ?ipst of these 
providers were very small and very new. Few had substantial additional 
sources of income or credit. Failure to be paid on time literally 
meant payiess paydays — something that, for all its problems, DYS 
never experienced. Their frustrations began to mount, and found expres- 
sion in many ways, as Willman recalled: 

Some of them ^providers) came in with signs saying they 
iiad no money for food for the weekend. They marched out 
in front of the building or tied themselves to chairs in 
here. One guy was an ex-bf fender -- he came in tiiy office 
and laid a gun down and said^ "Nbw, I want that check; 
and if I don't get it, you're dead." Another group came 
in and picked up the jugfromthe water cooler and smashed 
the thing against the wall. It got pretty hairy. 

Although the providers were especially hard hit by the recent 
escalation of the DYS deficit ^ they had been experiencing severe cash 
flow. difficulties right from the start. Most of these probiemswere 
attributable to aspects of the state's contracting and payment system 
which discouraged prompt payment. 

The Contracting Procass^ r The first problem was the_contracting 
system itself. Most payments to providers for services rendered had to 
be iade out of the so-called ''03" subsidiary account for V'services — 
nonei^loyees." Under authority of a state statute restricting the expen- 
diture of state funds (and state-administered f ederai_f unds) for personal 
services, the Secretary of AfiiF had instituted a lengthy procedure for 
the approval of purchase-of-service requests. The spending agency would 
be required to fill but a "request f or authorization.of services" fomii 
attach the completely executed contract, and submit five copies of each 
to the Secretary's office (fbr completeness), the Budget Bureau (for 
sufficiency of funds), the Personnel Bureau (in A&F) (for reasonableness 
6f the rate), the Secretary's office again (for programmatic soundness^ 
Necessity, and economy), and the Attorney General's office (for legal form), 
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After securing all necessary approvals^ the request would be filed 
with the Comptroller's office. This same procedure was required for 
ail DYS-purchase of service contracts^ with one exception: by authority 
of a special- ovision in the fiscal 1972 appropriation act, the rate 
per unit of service payable by DYS for purchased services had to be 
approved by the Rate Setting Commission (also in A&F) , instead of the 
Personnel Bureau. The Rate Setting Commission was primarily conciBrned 
with approving rates for medical services purchased by the state, and 
it had neither the expertise nor the extra staff to undertake this new 
function. 

t^ien alj went well^ the process took about four to six weeks. 
But the process rarely went smoothly , especially the process for clear- 
ing.DYS contracts. In order to certify that funds ware available, the 
Budget Bureau required that there be enough unexpended and unencumbered 
funds in the 03 subsidiary of the proper appropriation account to cover 
the total contract price for the full period of its duration^ Some- 
timesi although there were enough funds to cover the contract, the_ 
Bureau disallowed the request bri the ground that the contract would 
leave the account so short as to create the likelihood of a future 
deficit. The Budget Bureau might also refuse to certify funds if it 
felt that the purpose of the contract was inconsistent with the par-_ 
poses of the legislatiyeappropriatidn. This was particularly a prob- 
lem in 1971 and 1972| before the legislature specifically appropriated 
funds for purchase of service. A refusal by the Budget Bureau to cer- 
tify availability of funds often touched off a round of negotiations 
with DYS. Sometimes the problem could be solved by an internal trans- 
fer of funds. Fprexample, if DYS had excess funds in a subsidiary 
account such as "01"_ (permanent positions), itcouid transfer them into 
the 03 subsidiary. The state public finance iaw_permittedintersub- 
sidiary transfers within the same appropriation-account , so long as 
the agency certified, and the Budget Bureau agreed , that the transfer 
was necessary for an "unforeseen emergency." _Fortunately for DYS, the 
Budget Bureau had a pretty loose interpretation of "unforeseen emer- 
gency^" but the process of transf erringf unds usually took a week. 
More substantive disputes with the Budget Bureau had to be submitted 
to the Secretary of A&F for resolution. Resolution could take a week 
to a month. 

Approval of rates by the Rate Setting Commission presented 
another serious obstacle. The requirement that the Connnissibn approve 
rates for service purchased by DYS had first been imposed in the 1972 
supplementary appropriation act. Theretofore, the Commission's function 
had been to set rates for medical services purchased by the state. By 
April of 1973, the Commission had acquired little expertise in dealing 
with the novel area of services for delinquent youth. The reasonableness 
of a provider's rate (per hour, day, or week of service per youth) 
depended on the reasonableness of its underlying budget projections. 
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Each provider had a unique budget and a unique rate. ThUifs, the task of 
reviewing provider rates required a thorough review of each provider's 
budget, a time-consuming process. To aggravate the situation, the Rate 
Setting Commission had not been given additional staff to perform this 
new function. 

Review of contracts by the Secretary of A&F presented still a 
different problem. Reacting to a recent expos^ of abuses of the "con- 
sul tan t*V system, the Secretary had beguntd subject all 03 contracts 
to very detailed and rigorous review. If he felt that a contract was 
not adequately justified, the services not specif ically described, or 
the vendor unqualified, it might take weeks of negotiation to secure 
his approval. The current Secretary, \Jillian Cbwin, had privateiv ex- 
pressed doubts about the qualifications, competence, and honesty of 
many DYS providers, and that attitude translated into some very diffi- 
cult negotiations. 

Because of the notorious delays in the contract_approval process , 
it was customary for most state agencies to ask contractors to begin 
work on a contract before the process was completed._ Since the Gomp- 
troiier would not authorize payment for services untii.a fully approved 
contract was received by him, any contractor who started to render 
services prior to completion of the approval process took a substantial 
risk. There was, of course^ the risk that the contract would never be 
approved, in which case the contractor would never be paid. More 
realistic, however, was the risk of not being paid for months until 
the process was completed. For that reason, many knowledgeable con- 
tractors refused to do business with the state at all or at least not until 
their contracts had been fully approved. Most of DYS' s providers, how- 
ever, had no knowledge of the intricacies of the state's fiscal routines. 
And by the time they learned their lesson, they were so dependent on DYS 
funding and so tied' to the needs of a continuing caseload , that they 
could not terminate the relationship even if they wanted to. 

The Payment Process ; An 1874 state statute provided that: 

"no greater sum from an appropriation shall be drawn from 

the treasury at any one time than is necessary to meet 

expenses then incurred" (Massachusetts General Laws, c. 29j, 
s. 22). 



The Comptroller had consistently interpreted that language to prohibit 
the state from advancing funds to a vendor • According to his inter- 
pretation, state funds could be paid to the provider of a service only 
after the service had been rendered. it was customary for persons 
providing continuing services to the state to bill the state at the 
end of each month. The bill would be submitted on a standard invoice 
form prescribed by the state Comptroller. Spending agencies were 
Responsible for auditing invoices to be sure that they were in proper 
order, and to confirm that the goods or services had, in fact, been 

^2s 
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delivered. The invoices would then be "batched" and sent to the state 

Comptroller's division; Once the i^Y^^^^^z^?^®^?®^®^?®^ ^?l^^®_^9"^P"" 
trdller's division, they woaidbepre-audited for sufficiency of f and 
and completeness, placed on the weekly "warrant" of authorized state 
expenditures for routine approval by the Governor, and P^i^i -Thus, a 
provider usually- had to wait_three or four weeks after submitting_an 
invoice before receiving payment. For DYS providers that delay was 
often longer because of the large number of errors made by providers 
in submitting invoices. Few providers had much experience with the 
state' s billing system and fewer still had strong accounting or ad- 
ministrative staff. Consequently ,_ invoices often had to be returned 
by DYS to the provider for correction. In ah attempt to catch these 
errors, DYS ha8 instituted a system of requiring all invoices to be 
approved by the regional offices, reviewed by the "field" accounting 
office at Oakdale,_and approved by the central (Boston) accounting 
office. Errors discovered by the field or central offices were re- 
turned to the region for return to the provider. The entire process 
took at least two weeks. 

T!ie_ consequences of payment delay were especially severe for 
most of DYS V infant provider groups, lacking alternative sources of 
credit or income.^ This was especially true for a new group Just start- 
ing up, or an established group seeking to expand its operations sig- 
nificantly. 

in the early years, Miller managed to advance funds to some, 
providers by making "subgrahts" of federal LEAA funds.. (The Comptroller 
did not interpret the previously quoted statute to apply, to state- 
administered federal funds.) It was partly because of the sloppy way 
inwhich these advances were accounted for that the Goyerhbr's Commit- 
tee later suspended LEAA funds to DYS. Because federal funds were at 
best limited (and nonexistent during the susperisibri), Miller struck 
upon a second expedient: the "board and allowances" accbuht. In the 
past, DYS had developed the practice bf bbtaihirig mbdest advances of 
funds from time to time to be used tb provide tempbrary clothing^ food, 
or shelter for DYS ybuths parbled or placed in a foster home. DYS 
would request from the Cbraptrbller an advance of funds from the "07" 
subsidiary accbuht ("labbratbry and medical supplies and general care," 
including. "payments on accbuht of bbarded-dut inmates and state wards") 
which would be placed in a DYS bank account. DYS would then draw on this 
money, as heeded to tide bver a yoiith during transition from an institu- 
tional setting tb a community setting. In fiscal year 1971, the total 
sum expended under this category of expenditure amounted to only $5,000. 
In 1972, however^ Miller's staff hit upon a method of using "board and 
allowance" advances as a means bf providing start-up funds for group 
homes. Under this system, DYS would write a check to a youth_to be_ 
assigned to the new home and require the youth to sign over the_check_ 
immediately tb the home. Later, DYS would presumably deduct the amount 
of_the advance frbmthe mbhthly charge for services rendered . in fiscal 

1972j expenditures from the "board and allowance" advance account 

Increased to $25,000; and in fiscal 1973, over $150,000 had been expended 
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Horn the account before the Comptroller's office finally woke up to 
whit was going oh and began to clamp down on the practice as an evasion 
8f his prohibition against advancing funds to providers. 

Provided Qualiry 

In Its haste to create alternatives to Institutional care i 
DYS entered Into a bewildering variety of contractual relationships 
with private groups. Much of this variation stemmed from the_hlghly 
decentralized contracting process. Each regional office would negotiate 
directly with groups In Its region on an entirely ad hoc basis and 
draw up a contract to reflect the agreement. Some contracts — , 
ao-called "fixed price contracts" — obligated DYS to pay for a specified 
number of beds regardless of the number of youths actually served. For 
example, in its contract with the Boston Mental Health Foundation 
(operator of the "Andros" secure-detention program) , DYS agreed to 
pay for 36 beds at a fixed rate of $290. A4 per bed per week. In fact, 
th^ actual number of youths assigned to the Andros program at any one 
time averaged about 30. Other contracts — "purchase of service con- 
tracts ~ obligated DYS to pay, at a specified rate per youth per week, 
only for youths actually served by the program. 

The rate paid bv DYS also varied widely from contract to con- 
tract (see Exhibit 9). Often, the differences could be explained^ by _ 
differences in the level of services provided (e.g.. differences in the 
ratio of residents to staff or the level of professional support ser- 
vlcS provided to residents). Other variations reflected differences 
in the level of alternative resources available to providers. Some 
providers operated programs in donated space (Including several groups 
Kchas Andros which were rent-free tenants in DYS institutional build- 
inas). while most had to include an allowance for rent or mortgage^ 
pa^^ints in their rate bases. Contracts also varied with respect to 
other terms, such as duration, ranging from three months to a year. 

Another consequence of the hasty development of the community- 
based care program was the emergence of a large number of inexperienced 
grbups With highly questionable credentials. Herb Will.an described the 
process in these terms: 

A numbei 5f people in a town would get together and lobby 
with the town fathers to open a small residence. Jerry 
would always give them the green light. Jerry s word 
encouraged many of them to mortgage their own property 
and get loans from the bank. 

bh. the^e were rip^offs, too. Whenever ybu get into the 
purchase of services approach, you can ^^'^^^J^f" 
some big butter and egg men around who can smell $5 million. 
And they came in with some pretty nifty proposals. There 
were a lot of groups around — it wouldn't do any good to 
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mehtloh their names because they changed their names like 
we'd change our socks. But they'd appisar, a brochure 
would appear^ the kinds of things they weris doing for kids 
would appear^ and a request for money would appear right 
along with them. 

Occaslohallyi the tnanagetnent deficiencies of a progratn were so extreme 
as tb_ require DYS to take remedial action. Such was the case, for 
examplci with a Cambridge group hdine named "Libra" whose LEAA-funded 
contract was terminated in Noveinber, 1972, after an audit by the 
Governor's Committee on Law Enforcement, which found, among other 
things:^ 

Equipment purchased with grant funds has apparently been 
stolen, some of which was stolen in the beginning of the 
program but never reported by the project personnel. 

Records concerning the receipts from purchases were des- 
troyed sometime during the program. 

Taxes deducted from Libra employees ' _pay were not held 
in escrow nor paid to the Federal and State Governments. 
Nbtification of delinquency was received from IRS. 

Checks were misBlng from the youth home's checkbook. 



A number of checks were made out to cash and cashed by 
the individual signing the check. No accountability for 
these expenditures can be found. 

Two telephones were set up in the Youth Homes, one for 
general business and one for the personal use of the 
Project Director. The total of the payments for a six- 
month period was approximately $1,600, but ho bills can 
be found. The auditor made a request of the phone company 
for documentation. 

Monies were used from this grant for the following expen- 
ditures: 

a) Payment of traffic tickets j _ 

b) Payment for bail for an individual; and 

c) Pa3rment for gas^ using a credit card, after 

termination of the grant. 

Money was borrowed from the Board and Allowance Fund of 
DYS throughout the grant period in order to meet expenses. 
The money was paid back in one lun^ sum with grant funds. 



The q[UOted passage Is taken from; Joint Legislative Commission 
on Post-Audi t and Oversight, Management Audit of the-Depar^ment of 
Youth Services, pp. 173-174 (April, 1974). 
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LEAA funds were used as the initial downpayraent of the 
home in the amount of $7,900. Since termination of the 
grant on 11/11/72, no monthly mortgage payments have been 
made. The mortgage due oh the home is approximately 
$25,000. There is some question as to the allowability . 
of such a purchase under LEAA's financial guidelines and 
under the standard conditions of the grants themselves. 

The Program Director, after being relieved from his duties, 
wrote checks out to cash without any approvals. 



Wil Iman's Mandate 



As Conmissibner LeaveyVs new chief of administrative affairs. 
Herb Willman was given the awesome responsibility to impose some order 
on the administrative rubble left in Jerome Miller's wake. Willman 
was given charge of all of the central fiscal and administrative^ , 
management staffs, including both the newer analysts and the Business 
Agent and his accounting staff. The newer staff consisted^of 19 people 
(one "purchase-of-service supervisor," two "contracting officers, one 
"graSts compliance manager," one administrative assistant, one chief 
accountant, two auditors, five data processing personnel, and six, 
clerks). The bid fiscal staff consisted of about 50 accountants and 
clerks In three Ibcatibns (Oakdale, Westfield (Hampden), and Boston). 
"Most of them," Willman observed, "hated Jerry and his reforms with a 
passion." Somehow, Willman knew, he had to mould^this diverse group 
into a unit capable of getting the department's short-run 
personnel crises under control. At the same time, he had to begin to 
develop procedures for maintaining more effective long-run control over 
budgeting, spending, and contracting decisions. 
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Exhibit i 
DEPARTfffiNT OF YOUTH SERVICES 
BYS^Kltutlons;^ J.97b 



Institution. — 


— Inmate Group 


Popalatioh 


Sex 






Maxlmiifti^ 


A. 


Training Schools 












1. Oakdale 


M 


7-11 


70 


100 




2. Shirley 


M 


15+ 


225 


250 




3. Lancaster 


F 


7-17 


125 


300 




4. Lyinah 


M 


12-15 


200 


400 




5. Brldgewater 


M 


12+ 


80 


100 




Forestry Camp 






20 


20 




1. French 


M/F 


15+ 


C. 


Detention. Centers 












1. Connelly 


M 


7-17 


125 


200 




2. Hampden 


M/F 


7-17 


25 


30 




3. Worcester 


M/F 


7-17 


25 


40 




4. Boston (Girls) 


F 


7-17 


3d 


60 



Authorized 
Staff 



29 
141 
102 
160 

54 



13 



63 
22 
22 
40 



■"■Number of residents which buildings were designed to accommodate. 
^Maximum number of residents at any one time. 
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Exhibit 2 

DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH SERVIGES 

Excerpts fro a the Fiscal Year 1 9 71 Appropriation Aet 
4Acts o£ WO. chapter A 80) 

SEGTION 1. To provide for the maintenance of the several depart- 
ients. boards^ commissidns. and institutions, of sundry other services, 
and for certain permanent improvements, and to meet certain require- 
ments of law, the sums set forth in section two, for the several pur- 
poses and subject to the conditions specified in said^section two are 
hereby appropriated from the General Fund unleis specifically designated 
otherwise in the item, subject to the provisions of law regulating the 
disbursement of public funds and the approval thereof, for the fiscal 
year ending June the thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seventy-one, in 
this act referred to as the year nineteen hundred and seventy-one, or 
for such period as may be specified. 

SECTION 2. 



DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH SERVICES . 

1700-0010 For the administration of the department, Including not more 
than one hundred and twenty-three permanent 
positions . 5.^,1J:),/iu 



Bureau of Educational Services . 



1710-1000 For reimbursement of cities and tbWns for tuition, including 
transportation to and from school, of children attendlng^^^ 
public schools . . . • • • • §25,000 



Bnrean of Clinical Serviceg . 

For ^he administration, maintenance of and for certain im- 
provements at the Institutibris within the bureau: 

1720-1010 Judge John J. CoSnelly Youth Center in the city of Boston, 
including not more than seventy remanent _ 
positions > » 

1720-2010 Reception and detintion facilities for girls in the city of 

Boston, Including not more than thirty-nine permanent^^^^^ 
positions ' 

1720-3010 Detention center In Hampden county, including not more^tban^ 
twenty-three permanent positions . . ♦ Zi^»»i03 
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Exhibit 2 (continued) 

1720-4010 Detention center in Worcester county, including not more, ___ 
than twenty-five permanent positions . . 245,575 



Total $1,542,289 

Bareau of Institutional Services . 

For the administration, maintenance of and for certain im- 
provetnents at the Institutions within the bureau: 

1730-1010 Stephen L. French Youth Forestry Camp, including not mote 

than thirteen permanent positions . . . $154,450 

1730-2010 Residential treatment unit in Oakdale, including not more 

than thirty-three permanent positions . . 345,580 

1730-3010 Industrial school for boys, including hot more than one hun- 
dred and forty-six permanent positions . 1,360,600 

1730-4010 Industrial school for girls, ; including not more than one hun- 
dred and four permanent pbsitiohs . . . 924,855 

1730-5G1O tyman school for bbys^ including not more than one hundred 

and sevehty-bhe permanent positions . . 1,530,000 

1730-6010 institute of juvenile guidance, including not more than fifty- 
four permanent positions . ; • . 561,605 



Total $4,927,090 

Bareau of After-care/ Delimj^ehey Prevention and- Coirountty Services . 

1740-1000 For the commonwealth's share of delinquency prevention pro- 
grams in certain cities and towns . . . $S45,632 

Total, Department of Youth Services . . $9,175 J:21 
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Exhibit 3 

DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH SERViGES 

..^ion for Lyman School, Fiscal Year 1971, 
Schedule of Subsidiary Accounts^ 



Subsidiary 
Account 



Number 


dblect 


Account 


-01 


Salaries, Permanent Positions 


$1,155,880. 


-02 


Salaries, Temporary Personnel 


52»174. 


-03 


Services, Non-Empioyees 


39»918. 


-04 


Food 


107,878. 


-05 


Clothing 


22,238 


-06 


Housekeeping 


11,998. 


-07 


Medical and General Care 


19,997 


-08 


Heat and tight 


80,610 


= 09 


Farm and Grounds 


1,401 


- 10 


Travel 


5,091 


- li 


Printing, advertisements 


499 


-12 


Repairs 


51,451 


-13 


Special supplies 


7,933 


= 14 


Office supplies 


11,490 


- 15 


Equipment 


23,168 


-16 


Rentals 


1,100 


TOTAL 




$1,592,826 



^State law permitted funds to be transferred between subsidiary 
accounts within the same appropriation account, with the ap- 
proval of the Budget Bure^, inyt^e_ event of an "unforeseen 
emergency." • <- b 
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Exhibit A 

DEPARUffiNT OF YOUTO SERVICES 

Schedule of Authorized Po s ition s ; 
Lytnan Scho ol for Boys . 











ciO m or 




No^ of 






r03 m 


Titles 


POB^ 


Titles 










^02-Account 




1 


puperincenaenc 




Head Farmer 




1 


A66*t Superintendent 




Graduate Nurse 




n 

X 


Ihstitutigh Steward 




Maintenance Foreman Working 






Juvenile Training Counselors 




Psychiatric Social Worker 




1 


Head Bookkeeper 




Licensed Practical_Nur8e 




1 


Principal Clerk 


6 


Juvenile Supervisor 




3 


Jr. Clerk & Stenographer 


3 


A8s*t. Juvenile Supervisor 




3 


Senior Clerk 








1 


Junior Clerk 


14 


Total -02 




1 


Junior Clerk and Typist 








1 


Senior Clerk & Typist 








1 


Staff Psychblbgist 








1 


Principal Jixveiiile Suprv. 








15 


3ehibt_ Juvenile Supervisor 








46 


Juvenile Supervisor 








1 


Suprv. Inst. Housekeeper 








1 


Seamstress 








1 


School Resident Nurse 






1 


Staff Nurse 






1 


Irist. Domestic Worker 








42 


Ass't. Juvenile Supervisors 








1 


Principal of Inst. School 








2 


Rec. & Phys. Ed. Inst r. 








j_ 


Licensed Practical Nurse 








14 


Irist. School Teacher 








1 


Construction Handyman 








1 


Motor Truck Driver 








1 


Tractor Driver 








1 


Irist. Chief Power Plant Eng. 








1 


Bee. Class Power Plant Eng. 








4 


Third Class Power Plant Eng. 








2 


Kechanical Handyman 








1 


Suprv. of Training & Ed. 








1 


Dietitian 








1 


Storekeeper 










Administrative Assistant 








161 


Total -01 












1 
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Exhibit 5 
DEPARTfffiNT OF YOUTH SERVICES 
T.EAA Grants Received by DY S; 1970-1973 

7b-bF-438 $183^120 ^ . i 

For the development of a P"8onnei training center and a^^expert- 
mental treatment facility; In addition, drug rehabilitation and 
outreach programs were to be started with these funds 

70-634 $25,000 ^ ^ 

For the development of delinquency prevention programs 

^°~lor the^estibllshment of a planning capability within the 
Department 

70- 036 $25j000 - zi^4,^ 
For the establishment of a parole volunteer progr^ to utilize 
volunteers for one-to-one counseling and child advocacy 

'°1or paSfof tutors in an educational program for DYS youngsters 
who require special educational attention 

71- 11 $25i000 

For the funding of group homes In community settings 

^^Tcontlnu°2lbn of the parole volunteer program which utilizes 
volunteers to supplement the casework of DYS statt 

''I'contln^Slon of funding for th. tutorial program for educationally 
disadvantaged youngsters who have been committed to DYS 

71-32 $50,000 tJUk 

Continuation of the development of a planning capability 

^^'llr thf Upgrading 5f administration and management within the 
Department 

''1or th"i;Slementation of <ieP"t«.htal reorganization the reglon- 
alizatlon of service delivery, group home funding, and the mainte 
nance of a departmental planning capability 

^^'Fbr th^°;2tabliihiint of a group home in Worcester County (Ankar 
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Exhibit 5 (continued) 



72-ED-6i-e6e2 $91,760 _ _ _ 

Fo^ certain equipment and personnel for the Brewster Forestry Camp 

"Homeward Bound" program 

72-130 $1,000,000 , - ^ 

For the upgrading of administration and management, continued tinan- 
cial support of the planning unit, the eatablishment of an informa- 
tion systems unit, the regionalization of service delivery, and the 
maintenance of the parole volunteer program 

72- ED-O1-0003 $235,000 ' , ^ ^ 

For the establishment of privately operated, community-based 
residential treatment units 

73- 130 $1,060,000 ^ . 

For the Ituprbvement of management and administration, continued sup- 
port for a planning unit, the development of ah Information systems 
unit J reglbttalizing departmental operations, and continuation of the 
Parole Volunteer Program 

73^0014 $235,000 ^ ^ , a. 

For the maintenance of eight community-baaed residential units 

73-0017 $650,000 ^ ^ - 

For the diversion of approximately 855 youths annually from the 
juvenile Justice system to be supported by a variety of residential 
and non-residential programs . These programs include foster care , 
educatibn, private and group counseling, and lob development^ 
Under this program^ youths are referred to DYS rather than com- 
mitted, thus avoiding the stigma of a "commitment" label. 
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Exhibit 8 

DEPARTMENT 6F YQVTH SERVIGES 

Distrlbu^t^ion af Youths, by Program type. 1970-1973 
(Average Daily Count) 



FY 1972^ FY 1973 









First 


Second 








Fi 1970 


FY 1971 


Half 


Hair 


Oct • 


March 


Institutions 


507 


465 


338 


109 


m 




Detention 


238 


236 


251 


246 




240 


Forestry 


25 


32 


36 


^6 


36^ 


36 


Group Care 


125 


77 


79 




448 


826 


Foster 


30 


29 


33 




?70 


^46^ 


Total Youth In Resi- 














dential Placement 


925 


839 


747 


672 


996 


1,365 


Non-Res. Only 


7 




22 


144 


530 


507 


Non-Res. While in 














One of above Res. 


0 


6 


_ 0 


23 


86 


J.4fl 


Total Non-Res. 


7 


10 




167 


61 


^.055 


Total Youth (Receiv- 














iriR Direct Services) 


932 


849 


— ^759^ 


816 


1.526 


^Z72 



ithe Instltutibhs (training schools) were phased down during the second half of 
fiscal year 1972. 
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Exhibit 9 

roPARTJra»T OF YOUTH SERVieES 

DYS Expeaaitu reSf by A ppropriation Account 
1969-1»73 ^$00Qaj^ 





1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Administration 
Tuition 

Detention Centers 

Cbhhel ly 

Hampden 

Worcester, 

Boston - Girls^ 

Metropolitan^ 
Institutions 

Oakdale 

Shirley 

Lancaster 

Lyman 

Bridgevater^ 
Tbpaf ield^ 

French Forestry Caiap 
Delinquency Prevention 

Purchase of Service 

Community Based Treatment Unit^ 


1,838 

20 

J*T / 

167 
183 
299 

277 
1,083 

714 
1,238 

489 

125 
245 


2,124 

22 
U H V 

198 
228 
327 

316 
1,244 

833 
1,421 

570 

138 
545 


2,728 

765 
227 
257 
376 

361 
1,381 

960 
1,593 

583 

172 
761 


2,696 

i. o 

779 
259 
287 

474 

357 
1,315 

994 
1,594 

604 
184 
lil30 
1,000 


1,748 

xuu 

815 
259 
289 

507 

364 
129 
120 
131 

534 
200 
1,130 
4,293 
3,838 


TOTAL 


7,227 


8,613 


10,188 


11,703 


14.460 



^Boston Reception^petention Center for Girls replaced by larger facility in 
1972, renamed Metropolitan Area Detention Center. 

^Bridgewater institute for Juvenile Guidance closed in 1971. 

^Northeast Training Centerand Residential Unit in Topsfleld opened in 1972, 
partially replacing Brldgewater and housing DYS-dperated and privately 
operated residential programs. 

*A catch-all appropriation item aet up in the 1973 appropriation act to 
fund positions of most employees formerly assigned to the institutions • 
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Ejchlbit 10 
DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH SERVICES 
Cost of Program Types per Youth pet Weefc> 



Type of Program Costs Per Youth Per Week 

Residential: 
intensive Care 
Group Homes 
Foster Care 

Non-Res iSentlal 



$145 - $290 
145 - 150 
3b - 40 

25 - 90 
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Boston University Schi»oL of Management 



THE AGENCY FOR CHILD DEVLOPMENT 



"Maybe," thought Lew Frankfort, "It 's a typo." But It wasn't. The 
niiimi, of April 3, 1976 wis correct: Mew York City's Bureau of the Budget 
really did want the Ageiicy for Child Development (ACD) to reduce Its 
spendiag during fiscal year 1977 by twenty-three percent-^from its cur- 
rent annualized rate of $150 million (see Exhibit 1). And because the 
bulk of the funds were Used to pay for day care centers, that's what 
would have to giv.=i. Vliat was ?aore, since centers had to have thirty 
days written notice before they could be closed — and the new fiscal year 
started oh July l~Frankfdrt had just two months to decide what to do 
a;id to whom. In March, when he had accepted the position of interim ex- 
ecutive director of ACD, Frankfort had known the job held challenges. 
But this was almost bx eathtaking. 



B ackground on Day Care 

The history of day care in New fork City was long and rich,.^with 

the first group day care centers being established in the iSSOs.*" 

During the depression and World War II, federal fandingfordaycare 
became available through the Works Project Administration, to provide 
jobs for teachers and under the Lanham Act to freewomen to enter the 
wartime labor force. Following the war. New York continued to support 
and expand these programs, emerging as the only city in the nation that 
used its tax resources to do so. 

The nature and scope of publicly supported day care in Nev York 
changed significantly inthe 19608. With the passageof social ser- 
vice and training amendments to the Social Security Act in 1962, a new 
pattern of federal funding was created. Federal money, to be matched 



Names of some persons have been disguised. 

^The tern "group ay care" riefers to prdgrams providing full-day care 
to six or more young children in a facility specifically designed for day 
care ij *e. While the A<?,ency for Child Development administered Head Start 
arid "family" day care (where no more than six children were cared for in a 
licensed home), only the group programs, which consumed roost of ACD's bud- 
get ^ will be considered in the case. 

This case was prepared by Elizabeth Smith, Research Assistant , _under the 
super*7isiori of Professibr John R. Russell of Boston University^ s Public 
Management Program. Funds for its development were provided by a grant 
from the National Training and DevelopmentService. The case is In- 
tended to serve as a basis for class discussion, not to illustrate either 
effective or ineffective handling of a managerial situation. 
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by the states; became availabie for a variety of services to low iricbme 
individuals including day care. Then, in 1965^ the New York StateSbcial 
f.ervices Act was amended to require the state to share the costs of day 
care with the cities and towns. While the State Department of Social Ser- 
victis assumed greater responsibility for day care fundings it left to the 
localities responsibility_f or administration j including eligibility deter- 
mination and the setting of fees. These changes in both federal and state 
funding provisions resulted in modest expansions of the city's day care 
programs. 

Tt was not until the Social Security Act was again amended in 1967 
that day care In the city expanded rapidly. Under Title IVA, 75% fed- 
eral reimbursement for day care became available on an open-ended basis. 
The required state matching share. was divided equally between the state 
and city, with each assuming 12. 5% of total costs. _ (For example, if a 
city expended $4.00 on day care for an eligible child^ it received $3.50 
in reimbursement from the state which in turn received $3 .00 from the fed- 
eral government.) Tht open-ended nature of the fundingencduraged states 
t. expand social service programs and utilize liberal eligibility re- 
q:jLreraents. The effe* : of Titie IVA on New York was dramatic. In fis- 
cal year 1971, -zhe cit • provld d care for some 8,000 children in 120 
centers at a co3t of V-i mlllim. Bv early 1974 ^ 410 centers, with a 
cipacity for serving 3), 000 children were supported by the city at a 
ci^st of $124 million. 

Prior to 1971, gr.>up day care programs were administered by the 
Department of Social Services (DOSS)^ part of th?. city's Human Resources 
Administration (HRA) . (HRA, etitablished by Mayor John V. Linsay in 1966, 
served as ah umbrella agency for income maintenance, social service, med- 
ical, and employment programs lor people with low incomes. In fiscal 
year 1976, it served over 1.5 million New York City residents with a to- 
tal budget exceeding $4 billibn.) 

Title IVA guideliheSi concerning matters such as ellBlbiiity and 
reimbursement for day care* were interpreted and elaborated by ^ the - 
state's Department of Social Services and implemented at the local lev- 
el by the city DOSS. Individual group day care programs, in turn, were 
run by community, church, and charitable organizations, under contract 
to-the city and subject to city rules and regulations. For example, 
while the Federal Department of Health, Education and Welfare required 
that funding be used only for certain categories of families (in par- 
ticular^ former i current, or potential welfare recipients) , the state 
boss defined eligibility solelj in terms of family income. HRA, in 
turn, emulated the state by basing eligibility on income, but frer 
quently adopted more liberal standards. To illustrate. In 1970 the 
state Issued ihcomeeligibility gdidelines stipulating that day care 
expenditures for a family of four whose gross_income exceeded $10,000 
would not be reimburseable. The city, however, _continued to subsidize 
the costs of care for such families on a sliding fee scale basis (see 
Exhibit 2). As a result, about 12% of the families receiving care had 
gross incomes exceeding $10,000. Unable to reconcile these differences. 
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the state sasoended enforcement of its criteria and agreed to adhere 
.:emnbrarilv to the citv's standards. 

Bv 197G. aithoueh most fandine for dav care was provided throiieh 
HRA. several citv agencies • includinR the Department of Health, Board 
.)f Education; beoartinent of Recreation, and Community Hevelopment Agency 
were regulating and/or_ funding earty_chil^ programs. In ari attempt 
to rationalize this administrative structure and to guage the city's 
effectiveness in meet tng_ the '^eeds of its children. Mayor Lindsay orga- 
nized a 2i~raember task force, in March of 1970, and asked that it as- 
sess the Jeasibility of estabtitihing a city office for early childhood 
services. __The idea of a separate agency for child developmetit was a 
popular one, par;ticui3rly among feminist and wel rights organiza- 
tions, who strongly SMpported an expanded city role In day care. And, 
four months later, the task force recomended that such an agency be 
created within HRA,_ and that it be headed by a chief administrative 
cfficer of commissioner or equivalent status. All day care functions, 
with the exception of those controlled by the Board of Education, 
utmld be transferred o the nrw agency. In addition, the task force 
lecommended that city ^upport of day care not be diminished, regard- 
]ess_of the availabil ity of federal reimbursement, that eligibility 
be based on residence within target areas (in order to eliminate the 
i idividuai income eligibility test) , and that employment not be a pre- 
condition to obtaininj> services, even if this were required by the 
federal government for reimbursement purposes. 

In July 1971, in response to the report, the mayor established the 
AjT'.ericy for Child Development (ACD) within the Human Resources . Administra- 
tion. Act) was given responsibility for planning, establishing and regu- 
liting group day care, family day cafe^ and Head Start programs under 
agreements with individual program sponsors. In its early days, the 
agency, whose staff we^re nearly all vocal advocates of expanded day care 
siirvices, took steps to implement those task force recommendations that 
were designed to make day care as readily and universally available as 
possible* 

The optimism and enthusiasm that surrounded both AGD's inception 
aid the expansion of group day care were short-lived, however. By 1975, 
t ee factbrs--the imposition of a ceiling on Title IVA expenditures, 
t(ie_ c^^eation of a new Title XX of the Social Security Act, to replace 
T:tle IVA, and Kew York City's incipient financial crisis— were serious- 
1 threatening the viability of the city's day care programs. The impact 
bi these factors is outlined below. 

In 1972, the federal government placed a $2.5 billion ceiling on 
Title IVA funding and froze allowable expenditures at 1972 spending 
levels. New York state's share of this fixed amount would be deter- 
mined by the ratio of its population to total U.S. population. As a 
result, the city's share (to cover all its Title IVA programs for the 
elderly, for home attendants, for day care, and for the administrative 



costs of foster care) 1 was. set at $195 millibh. And while--in _the _ab- 
ience of a ceiling — the city raighlE have received $120 mlllibri for day 
.:are iti fiscal 1973, it ended ap with only $50.1 million,. A special, 
appropriation of $10 million by the state legislature_made up some of 
the difference. But the remainder had to come directly from city tax 
levies, and the state sent strong signals (subsequently proved accurate) 
♦hat no special funding would be forthcoming in the future- 

Then, in 1974, Tit ie IVA was abolished altogether ^ and day care 
/unding was transferred to a new Title XX of the Social Security Act. 
Title XX continued the old Title IVA ceiling on total expenditures, arid 

.^ughly the same liraiit on financial eligibility for day care. Ir added 
a requirement, however, that recipients of day care services be able to 
demonstrate '^social" as well as "financial" need. 

To be socially eligible, parents had to show that day care was 
needed for.bne of tour reasons: To help the family malritain its ec- 
onomic self-sufficiency; to prevent child abuse or rieglect; to prevent 
or reduce the need for ihsitutional care; or because the parent(s) 
vere ill, incapacitatod, or unavoidably abserit from the home, '^o be 
Inanciaily eligible, the family had to be receivirig Aid to Families 
wLth Dependent ehildrt. n (AFDC) , Medicaid^ or Supplemierttal . Security In- 
rome (SSi)» or its gross Income had to be less thari 80% of the state- 
wide median for a family of the same size. This amount was $11,411 for 
a family of four. Based on these revised eligibility criteria, it was 
estimated that the expenditures for betweeri 5,000 arid 10,000 New York 
City children currently in day care would rio longer be reimburseable. 

Finally, by late 1974* the city was in the midst of a general fis- 
cal crisis. If spending were hot sharply curtailed, New York would be 
forced to default on its short- term firiaricial obligations. During the 
Initial months of the crisis^ llRA's programs— including day care—es- 
caped the city's efforts to cut back. But by early fall, 1975, Title XX, 
t.^o, had become a target for budget reductions; and in October, ACD was 
ordered to reduce its budget for the fiscal year that had began July 1, 
1)75, by $12 million—from $165 million to $153 million. 



AC!) in the Fall of 1975 



ACD's organizational structure Iri the fall of 1975 is shown in 

Exhibit 3. The agency was headed by a cdmmissioner and- five other 

managers — a deputy commissioner for operations, three assistant commis- 
sioners (one each for professional and supportive services, facilities • 



Title IVA (and later. Title XX) supported not only the direct 
cost of providing services, but also the administrative costs of the 
local agency that managed their delivery. In Nev; Ybrk* for example, 
more than $50 million of these funds paid for the staff of the Bureau 
of Child Welfare (most of whom were tenured civil servants) that ad- 
ministered the city's foster care program. 
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•md management) and a.cjirectbr of field operations. The agency had 
.20 people on Its staff, a suhstantial Increase from the ifs Ehat 
r-^fr «o".T occupied line positions were ca- 

i!Kl.'"'"%r2'r^r"L"^"'=^"i'^^ from HRA-. Department of S^ci^l 



re ca- 
ai 
Ive 



t.y 



The agency was h«aded by MarjBry Hail, appointed to the position 
Vf^ : braham Beam. In Au,.st, 1974. Hall replaced another woW 
director for the ^''^ and avid advocate of day care, who had been^taff 
r.^J^ry f"''" '^'^ recommended ACD's creation. The new 

commissioner was a professional social worker. 



Arn J J i " ^^^'^'^ s.veral firmly ensconced, polltJcally appointed 
A' ) administrators. Deputy Commissioner for Operations ^rancisca 

H ^""il'^d by an associate as extre^ly gfncere 

-^ble-f toiss" 'f^^'^^'^^^ fia^ never been allowed (^.e said ' 

able ) to assume the broad managerial responsibility that had been 
envisioned by her Job title and description. Her Influence at Ael-- 
n.ver very great-had waned until now she supervised a small staff of 
t .Iks Ill-defined set of program review and e"aiuation 

ACD's four other divisions actually carried out the day-to-dav 
S'rvfSr^tl agency's programs. The Professional and Supportive 
f Iff rn " ''''°''f'^'"«""' standards and assisted otJer AcT 

I rfvl??p«"" r ''f u" ''^^^8"i"8 and monitoring educational 
I IcIbJll^v "^^^'^ ^"'^ nutrition requirements. Interpreting 

eligibility and other program standards, and training people for varfnn^ 
Positions. The division consisted of four units, wlfh Htaff of aooro^ 
irately thirty. It was headed by Paula Goodwin. 'another political ap- 
pc.intee,^who had little background in early childhood education or di- 
rect work experience with children. Judged by Hall to have ne^thlr the 
r ^^'^^^d^^l^l^ to carry out her position's responsibilities 

Godwin had been isolated from the decision-making process and^H^ 
to understand that her resignation would be welcomed" Goodwin' "w- 
e'.r,^ maintained adamantly that she would outlast Hall. The people in 
he r division were civil servants, most of whom ^ad mastera deKees 
ea-herm social work or early childhood education. Although all clv- 

1 s pSLsl " t "ir.T'^"'^"'"'^ influence aiong 

Iti, professional staff had never been strong. 

The Management Division was headed by a young administrator T«ff 

tl""";iartnef harh'd' '"^'^^ agfncy^sllsc^rcapSlli- 

ytlVn^ had had management experience in both federal and New 

York Clty^government. The Management Division Included a fiscal oSr^ 
ations unit, composed primarily of accountants and budget analysts who 
prepared and monitored day care center budgets, reviewe'd monthly re- 
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Quests for funds from centers, and provided technical assistance to cen- 
■ er administrators and boards. Badget analysts were required to have 
t years of college craintng. The unit was headed by Barry Ward who 
Wis oil loan from HRA's Division of Management and Control. 

Budgeting was largely a "bookkeeping" process ^ and fiscal controls 

vo.re minimal. According to Hartner, major budgetary decisions were made 

by thti cotmnissloner who, after a series of disagreements with Hartner, 

d 




. . chargt . . 

. E the Budget went directly to Hartner for information and advice, mach 
to Hall's displeasure. (In December^ 1975, Ward officially displaced 
Hirtner, who became assistant commissioner for facilities.) 

The Facilities Division had responsibility for the design and main- 
tenance of the day care centers' physical plants. Its Facilities Devel- 
opment Unit employed architects and engineers who designed new facilities 
(h task they weSe still performing in late 1975). It also included a 
t .d--person Licensing tnit. The unit coordinated the licensing activities 
or' ACD's field offices, the Facilities Development Unit, and the unit in 
Ac:D's central office that managed the sO-called "interim" day care 
centers. (These special centers will be mOre fully described later.) 
It also served as central liaison V7ith the city's health, fire, and bulld- 
l.g departments.! xhe number of unlicensed centers had been decreasing 
sreadlly, froi 348 in September, 1973, to 171 in December, 1974, to 128 
in June, 1975. 

ACD's fourth division was Field Operaions which encompassed the 
tt .n field, or "area resource" offices that were located throughout the 
city. (Exhibit 4 lists these Offices, by borough, with corresponding 
staffing levels, job descriptions, and data on the number of centers ^ 
supervised. Exhibit 5 contains additional information for each borough.) 
Field offices had been established in 1974 as part of an effort to de- 
centralize the delivery of ACD's services. The offices, using both pro- 
fessionals and paraprofessiohals, provided assistance to individual cen- 
ters in program development* financial management, parent Involvement » 
and eligibility determination. ACD's technical consultants, for example* 
had helped several of the centers apply for food subsidies from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Even though $1.5 million orthls support had 
been forthcoming during fiscal year 1975-1976, ACE had not reduced the 
recipient centers' budgets by a like amount. Field office staff were 
also responsible for reviewing individual day care eligibility forms pre- 



^Initlal licensing and retlcenslng (which was required every two 
years) both took about four months. Requests fOr inspection were ini- 
tiated by the Licensing Unit (sometimes in response to field of f ice ac- 
tion) and processed through the Facilities Development Unit. They were 
then transmitted to the health, fire, or building departments, who took 
from 25 to 35 days to complete their inspections and report their findings 
to ACD. 
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pared by parents and day care center staff i 



Most field office directors were trained social workers who had 
been senior caseworkers in SM^s Department of Social Services. Each 
one developed his or her owri approach to organizing the office and 
dealing with the problems that arose. Direction from A^^^ central bf- 
f Lee was limited. Because Haii did not wish to entrust the job to her 
depv i:y cbnnnissioher^ she had given one of her several "special nRsis- 
tints" the taskof directing and coordinating field operations. Then, 
la the summer of 1975, she created a new position. Director of Field Op- 
erations* and filled it with the former director of the Bronx field of- 
f Lee* Ben Caldwell. Caldwell was In his 3i3s, had grown up in the Bronx, 
had a masters degree in social work, and had been working for HRA when 
A':d was organized. 

Hall's designation of a special assistant to supervise. or coordinate 
a particular activity was not unusual. Conversely^ her special assistants 
wore often people who already held some other position in the agency which 
carried direct line authority. For example, the director of social ser- 
vices in the Division of Professional and Supportive Services was also 
Hill's special assistant for eligibility. Responstbilitieis were often as- 
signed, not oh the basis of one's Job description or formal duties, but on 
the particular job at hand. This was especially true during times of cri- 
sis* and meant that formal lines of au thority and communication often 
broke down. Said one former assistant, "Commissioner Hail was task ori- 
ented." 



Tl te Day ^are Centers 

In the fall of 1975, ACD was providing funds to 410 group day care 
centers ibcat i throughout the city. Approximately 100 of these cen- 
ters had beeii organized and funded prior t_b_1971. For the most part, 
these older programs were operated by established social welfare ageh- 
ciies or church drgaiiizatibhs. Many of the centers that opened after 
1971 were sponsored by cbmmuhity groups and small churches, most of 
whom had had no prior experience in day care administration. Of the 
newer centers, 171 were housed in facilities constructed or renovated 
by private owners, and then leased by the city* usually for a period 
of twenty years. These "direct lease" centers had been encouraged in 
the early 197b's to facilitate the creatibn of day care programs in 
low-income neighborhoods where suitable structures did hot exist. The 
direct lease approach was begun during the Lindsay administration with 
consl ierable publicity. At one pbiiit, an advertisement had been run 
ir che New York Ti mes requesting laiidlbrds with property appropriate 
for day care use to contact the city. Leases were negotiated by the 
Department of Real Estate and did nbt cbntai iny prbvisioris for re- 
negotiation or termination. Thus, if the day care center went out 
of business, the city would still have to pay for the building. Un- 
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uer the lease agreemmt^ AGD paid for the facility directly. The cost 
of the lease Includej an amount for real estate taxes, so some of the 
lubney paid by ACD (a | id by the federal and state gbvernmerits under Tltlie 
IVA and Title XX) evj ntaally_ found Its way back Into the city 's general 
•evenue fund. In tbj-: remaining 239 "Indirect lease" centers, spbnsbrlng 
crganlzatlons locate^! their own space and signed leases with the land- 
lords. A negotiated amount for rent was then Included in the center's 
Vudget. 

In order to open, ail day c.ire centers were suppbsed tb comply with 
licensing requirements stipulated in the healthi fire, and building 
codes. The health code contained twenty-four pages covering a range of 
Issues: Centers had to provide a mlniraum amount of classrobm and play^ 
space per chiid^maint ain specified levels of lighting and room temperas 
ture, have a certain number of toilets and_"cubbles , " provide meals, and 
comply with health reporting procedures. The code alsb set forth maximum 
riildren-to-staff ratios (see Exhibits 6^7^ and 8) and required that cen- 
ter directors, teachexs, and assistant teachers meet educational and/or 
work experience qualifications. Both directors and head teachers had to 
be certified by the city Board of Educatlbn and the State Education De- 
p.rtment as teachers la early childhood educatlbn. This meant completion 
d- at least thirty semester hours of study in specified areas and 300 
hours of practice teaching. An assistant teacher had to haveat least 
two years of college or be a high school graduate at least nineteen years 
old. The fire and building codesset forth many structural requirements, 
lacluding alarm systems, fire drill procedures, the minimum number of 
exits, specifications for electrical wiring, plumbing, and building 
materials and so forth. 



The health code assigned respbnslblllty for licensing centers to 
the Department of Health. In accordance with an agreement between the 
d.*partment and HRA, however, licenses were Issued based on ACD/s cer- 
tification- (to the Department of Health) that all inspections had been 
completed and the center met the necessary standards. Personnel in 
ACD's ten resource area offices worked with the centers to help them 
meet licensing requirements and~thrbugb ACD's Licensing Unit— arranged 
for inspections to be made. 

in order to meet the rapidly expanding demand for day care ser- 
vices, ACD had adopted a policy ofbpening and funding some centers 
before they met the standards for licensing. In general, these centers 
wtre located in the city's v/brst pbverty areas and enrolled thirty ^ or 
fewer, children. They were bften sponsored by grassroots organizations 
and operated but of storefrbnts, church basements^ and similar facilltl 
Frequent!-, they were staffed by community residents with_limlted edu- 
cation and training. These •'interim" centers, as they were designated, 
were not allowed to open if they contained conditions ^hazardous to 
children,'' and they were expected to meet all licensing requirements 
within two years of their initial funding. ^ACD was pledged to assist 

lO 1 
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\'vem In any way it could during this process; By the fail of 1975, 
approximately ninety centers had been opened under the_"interiin" pro- 
pram. Approximately half were now in coTnnl iance with the standards 
r.'garding physical fac ilities, but virt : : y ail remained out of 
compliance with requirements for the siz .nd qualifications of their 
tKiaching staffs. A report, written by Af : -s advisory committee to 
t.e Interim program, commented: 

It has been suggested in some quart ers that the city health 
code, educational requirements for teachers and the necessary 
ratio of certified group leaders to children be changed. 



The advisory committee took the position that changing of 
the code's requirements in these respects would not be de- 
sirable. However, it believed that means should be found 
to make it possible for a larger number of experienced _ 
well-trained day care workers to obtain the necessary ac- 
creditation on the basis of certifiable experience in com- 
bination with som*:? academic credits. The committee strongly 
recommended that ^f forts. toward this end be instituted as 
soon as possible. Centers with acceptable plans to bring 
staffing into codi^ conformity and which have acceptable 
facilities should be licensed. 

In addition to meeting licensing requirements, centers had to 
m* 3t certain other criteria in order to receive city funding. As men- 
tj >ned previously^ they were supposed to serve only those children 
wl ose families met income eligibility guidelines and/or paid fees 
where required, they were also required to comply with state and 
federal program guidelines. For example, both the state and the fed- 
eral Department of Healthy Education, and Welfare stipulated maximum 
child/staff ratios. The centers also agreed to follow any rules and 
regulations promulgated by ACD, arid they had either to iricorporate or 
be recognized as a charitable trust. (Either organizational firm pro- 
vided tax exempt status and, with it, eligibility for such benefits as 
U.S. Department of Agriculture food subsidies.) 

The actual budget agreed to by ACD and an individual day care 
pr .v^ram was based primarily bri the center's capaclty--that is, the 
number of children It was llcerised to serve--the size of its staff 
(based on llcensirig requirements), salary 'tvels maridate'd in uriibn 
contracts^ and a negotiated amourit fbrrerit. Remainirig items^ such 
as educatiorial materials^ fpbd, arid office supplies^ were budgeted 
accordlrig to staridard formulae based on the size of the prbgraxn. 
Wh^ n the tbtal budget was divided by the number of weeks per year 
that the ceriter was open arid then by the center's capacity^ the re- 
sult was an authorized "weekly cost per child.'* After riegbtiatirig 
their yearly budget with ACD^ each center signed the short document _ 
shown in Exhibit 9. The, ceriter was then permitted to spend one-twelfth 
of its annual budget each month and was reimbursed on the basis of a 
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nbhthly statement of actual, expenses called a Contract Agency Monthly 
financial Report. (CAMFR) . In practice^ the centers frequently spent 
•nbre than the allottc:d bhe-twelfth or were given permission, by ACD's 
iiudget analysts, to purchase special items riot included iri tlieir bud- 
'^ets. Several of the agency's staff said they thought the negotiation 
and re inibur semen t process gave most of the centers all the money they 
ieeded "and theri some.'* 

Eligibility deterwiriatibn, both for city funding and statie and 
federal reiinbursemerit , was carried but by 525 family counselors, sta- 
-^^ioried iri the centers, arid pa'd by the program spdnsdrs. Counselors 
,7er_e recjuired to hayei two years of college trairiirig as well as cbmmanity 
vbrk experience. They were a diverse group, ranging from high schbbl 
♦graduates to pebple with mas tiers degrees iri sbcial wbrk. Mariy bf them 
lived iri the cbtmhUriit ies served by their centers and were strongly 
rbmmitted to their clieritele. Couriselbrs perf brined a variety of tasks, 
Includirig parerit education, family cbUnseling, and community liason 
ubrk. Orily about half bf their time was devbted tb eligibility work. 

An eligibility form was cbtnpleted fbr each child by a family coun- 
.iClbr at the ceriter and then Lorwarded to the field office where its 
•bmpleteriess and accuracy wert» verified. Children were not to be ad- 
pitted by the centers until this field office review was complete; but 
'because bf field bffir:e delays arid the centers' wish that children be 
eryed as quickly as .Possible, applicants frequently began attending 
dily sessibns before the field office had acted. The actual data 
>burces used to verify eligibility were seen only by the family coun- 
selors. 

Based ori the irifdrtnatibn contained on the eligibility fprm, ACD 
determiried not bnly if a child was eligible to receive day care ser- 
\ices at all but alsb whether these services would be sapplif^ entire- 
ly at public expense or covered partially by fe©? collected from_ the 
child's family. Since, for several years, the state hadwaived ap-_ 
plicatibri of its standards to these decisions, the city's eltgtbtlity 
limits arid fee scales hadalways been the ones used^ Thus, if a child 
w.ts registered in a day care center and was eligible for full reim- 
bUrsemerit by city standards, the city (after reviewing records of actual 
a^teridarice submitted by the center) billed thestate an amount equal 
tb the riumber bf weeks the child attended the center_ times 87.5 per- 
cent bf the authorized weekly cost per child for that center^ f^®^ 
87.5 perc^irit was the sum of the federal (75%) _and_8tate (12 . 5%) shares 
t c the Title XX reimbursement formula.] Thestate, tn turn,_was reim- 
bursed by the federal government for 75_percent of authorized weekly 
coB'u prbvided the chiid was eligible under Titie XX standards. If the 
city's standards indicated that the parents_should pay, say, five dol- 
lars per week, that amount was deducted from the weekly cost per child 
before the state was billed. The center would then be responsible for 
collecting the five dollars from the family. 

Although the 410 centers funded by ACD in 1975 were as diverse as 
New York itself* most ranged in capacity from 30 to 100 children, cared 
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for three to six year olds, wtire open ten Hbiirs a day (from 8:00 a.m. to 
rV:00 p,m,), and provided edocatibhal and recreational activities ^ meals, 
and rest. Of the families receiving care ih_ these centers^ 43 j3erceht 

iso received public assistance, 75 percent had annual gross income under 
S8,000, 55 percent had only one parent^ and 55 percent had a working 
I'amiiy head. In late 1975 ^ weekly costs per child varied, from $45 to_ 

122. The average was $74, and only 56 centers expended less than $65 
] ef child per week. Many of the smallest centers reported the highest 
iiosts jjer child. Gosrs In direct lease and older centers were also 
greater than the average, because of higher rents in the fbrmer, and ppr- 
.sonnel and pension expenditures in the latter. Appendix A describes the 
characteristics of several centers that were in operation in the spring 
of 1976. Exhibits 10 and 11 provide additional aggregate data on the 
centers . 

T he Cat -backs Begin 

Warnings that ACD would no longer be imraurie from the city's efforts 
to pare its budget came in March^ 1975^ when Mayor Beame announced that__ 
some day care centers might have to be closed. In ah effort to forestall 
any closings, ACD's $^55 million budget for fiscal year 1975-1976 (which 
was not set until early October^ 1975) incorporated some initial efforts 
t ^ cut costs in other ways. Centers were ordered hot to hire ih excess 
of staffing level guidelines^ although previously , ACD had allowed some 
t" employ more directirs^ teachers, and assistaht teachers than were hec- 
e »sary to meet licensing standards- For examplij a large cehter serving 
J 30 pre-school children might Have had as many as four directors. ACD 
aiticlpated sayings bt about $3 million as a result of this action. In 
it Iditioh, Commissibnei Hall gave each center a budget ceiling which l^ 
cnuld not exceed in p^^nnihg f.^r the fiscal year. According to ACD staff, 
however^ many, centers complaihiid that the ceilings were uhrieasohable and 
succeeded in havihg them raised. 

By the middle bf October, the city's Bureau of the Budget had deter- 
mined that mbre extensive cut-backs in Title XX spending would be required. 
And day care_ was singled but because (i) it was the largest expenditure 
under Title XX, (ii) it was not a service that was mandated under Title XX, 
and (iii) a major pbrtidh of thie rismaining Title XX expenditures were for 
t:L?nured civil servahts administering bthier, hbh-day care services, such as 
foster care, that were mandated. ACD was given two days to cut its budget 
by the_ $12 millibh mehtibnied iearlier in the case. With that short a dead- 
line, Hall and her staff diecided therie was little they could do but shut 
dbwh sbme centers. Thieh, as they debated the question of how many and 
which bhes, drdiers came down to provide city hall, within four hours, with 
a tehtative list of the centers to be closed. Hall dispatched a list of 
twehty-eight that were being considered^ Next morning, she was nonplused 
to read in the newspapers that the mayor had announced the closing of__ 
twehty-eight cehtiers. In at least one article, the locations were named. 
Although fbur bf thie drigihal centers were later taken of f the list and 
four new ones added, most ACD participants in the defunding process agreed 
that once the city had gone public, the decision to close exactly 
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twenty-eight was_ irrevocable . Said one, "Once that list was made public, 
it was as if it had been carved in bronze." 

The news stories were the first indication that most Aep_staff had 
received of an official list of centisr closings . Budget personnel^ be- 
seiged with calls from the centers on the list, had to admit that they 
knew hbthirig. As their supiervi.sbr recalled, "Everyone was in a state of 
panic." Two other participants in the process coimnented as follows: 

There was ah attempt to make it rational. Tt was very hard ^ 
to get a perspective on iexactly how much we would have to cut 
back. In the program area it was very, "^^^.^if f icalt_to_come 
up with the types of cuts that were needed_ to_equai the amount 
of mbniey that had to come out. Remember, at that_time, the 
philosophy of the day care program was as much quantity and 
quality as possibliB. 

It's hard to kni3W what to do when you are given forty-eight 
hours to make a decision on how to cut_a budget. i think that 
it was finally a one- or two-day process in which we sat down 
in a room and shouted out names and, without any real solid 
criteria, determined that there should be twenty-eight centers 
closed. 

in November, ACD sent the twenty-eight centers an official notice of 
their defunding that gave them thirty days to close their doors and set 
lip a detailed process for transferring fiscal control to AGD's Management 
Division, Program sponsors wert- given the opportunity to meet with Hall 
to appeal the decision, in addition, AeD offered to provide space in 
other centers for all of the children who would be displaced. Before a 
child cbuld be transferred, however, the family's eligibility under Title 
XX would have to be redetermined. 



Because inariy of the centers availed themselves of their right to ap- 
peal ACD's action, final closing of the twenty-eight centers was not com- 
pleted until early 1976. Opposition from sponsors and parents was strong, 
vocai, and very time consuming for ACD's staff. One of the city's 
largest private social welfare agencies, which examined the effects of 
the closings, commented: 

The city setit letters to families indicating that their 
center would be closing and that an opening in another cen- 
ter was available to them. _ Many of our experts thought 
this was a cold and impersonal way to proceed. Families 
needed to be givt^n some careful explanation about why they 
had to apply to another center, and staff from many defuhded 
centers provided this needed assistance in the transfers. 
The city, on the other hand, argued that some center direc- 
tors in de funded centers obstructed the transfer process by 
telling families that_ the center would remain open under 
private funding. in addition^ the receiving center to which 
a family was transferred may have resented Agency for Child 
Development staff "telling them" that they had to accept a 
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piitlcUlar family over other families on their waiting lists. 
All these factors contributed to making the transfer process 
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he 1976 Task Force Bepogt 



Early In 1976» ACi; came under Increasing pressure to reduce its ex- 
..indltures even further and to reassess Its administrative capabilities. 
On February 6» the state commissioner of social services announced new 
regulations covering .publicly funded day care centers. First, after 
\Drll 1 1976. the St ice would refuse to reimburse any per-chtld^per^week 
:.osts exceeding $65.1 (EarUcr. in the fall of 1975 , the state had also 
announced its intention to enforce an absolute upper limit on family in- 
come of $11*000 for trte establishment of eligibility for reimbursement.) 
r.econdi no reimbursement would be provided to unlicensed centers after 
July 1 1976. In fact, the state had already Withheld $1J million in 
reimbursement claims during fiscal year 1975 because they came ^ "'"^en- 
ters that were not licensed. In December » 1975, approximately 100 cen- 
ters were unlicensed, including 50 interim centers, 25 centers requiring 
substantial renovation before they could meet standards, and 25 more 
whose "paperwork" was backlogged in ACD or in the city s regulatory 
agencies . 

In addition to Issuini new regulations* the state reco^ended that 
ACD alter its existing policy of asking centers to enroll children up to 
110 percent of capacity. An enrollment equal to 125 percent or 130 per- 
cent of capacity would be more suitable^ the state maintained. As in the 
past of cburse, there would be no reimbursement for actual attendance in 
excess of capacity. The state also declared that it would demand strict 
adSr^nti to'the Title XX requirement that the eligibility of all recipi- 
ents be redetermined before April 1, 1976. 

On February 17, soon after the state's announcements. Mayor Beame 
formed a four-person cask force to review th-. ACD's activities. The 
group included Marjory Hall; Martin Furman. ■^-tlng administrator of HBA. 
John Stoddard, deputy director of the Bur.aU • : the B-^get; and Joseph 
Messina, commissioner of the city's Departmev.: of Investigation. Its^ 
report, signed and endorsed by all four membi: :s c, the tesk .orce, and 
sl' mltted to the mayor on March 8* stated, in \: .TZ- 



Ipreviously, the state regulations had in^lc..-ed .in ^.vt.; lower limit 
($50), but this had never been enforced. The ht^.^,:^^i^it h^ been nego- 
tiated" with the city in return for an m.equivoca " 
iiuld be strictly enforced except for programs fo. tr:f.-:.ts and the handicapped. 

2At the beginning of 1976, ACD's family coursexon,, acting on instructions 
from ciL>is:ion!r Hall had done redetermination ^^^^^^ ^^{^^ 
day care recipients and concluded that there ''^J^^^f'^^^^/^^^ 
percent. This contrasted with a State 

iound the rate to be 51 percent. Seventy percent of this JnellgiblU 
attributed to client error or fraud and the remainder to ACD mistakes in 
applying eligibility criteria. j^^^ 
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ACDls hot faced simply with a shortage of staff, or an ab- 
sence of systems i or an Inability to respond to newly de- 
fined prlorltleBL but with dlsorgahlzat ion, absence of plan- 
ning, lack of Irformatlbni and an atmosphere of mistrust at 
the highest levels of management. There is incompetence at 
almost every level of AC:) which is not offset by the small 
cadre of staff who perform beyond expectation, often in 
roles far exceeding their levels of experience. 

It must be noted that the top management of the Agencyfor 
Child Development cannot be held solely and totally respon- 
sible for this failure. In some respects it has been trapped 
between a major rebriehtat ion in social climate and direction, 
an unclear definition of City attitudes towards day care , and 
a rapidly worsening economic environment which exceeded the _ 
Agency's— and thi^ City 's— ability to adjust its operation com- 
mensurately. Since its incept ion , it has continually struggled 
to surmount a crisis modt^ of operation, with rare and infre- 
quent success. 

Early policy decLsibris to furnish day care_services to the 
maximum number bf participants in the shortest possible time 
effectively led tb the compromise of prudent management con- 
trols. The result has now blossomed into a fiscal and mana- 
gerial crisis bf staggering proportion^ The effects of this 
crisis may be seen directly in the high degree of difficulty 
the Task Fbrce experienced in obtaining the most basic infor- 
mation about the Agency's operating characteristics . Conse- 
quently^ the findings and estimates which the Task Force 
presents herein, while dismal, may prove to be more discour- 
aging in fact. 

Neither ACD nnr HRA have satisfactoriiy_reconciied their ad- 
vocacy, regulatory, and technical resource roles . Above and 
below the level of the Commissioner there are diversities of 
goals, policies^ and strategies. The internal conflicts be- 
tween and among constituencies, clientele, and administration 
have protracted or prevented the resolution of the most basic 
questions of endls arid meaas, and virtually deadlocked the 
achievement of fiscal and managerio' responsibilities. 

There will be a f^erious Fiontfall ci eligibility based on 
the current state gulat ors. On the basis of the current 
f^le of 36i200 applications ^'or Group Day Care, we project 
that 20,000 tb 23,0C.i chiidver will be fundable. . . - A 
minimum of 20 percrn-: bf tht? s.- children will be In th^ after- 
school prbgram and re.eive ouy A7:5 percent of the nA::amum 
reimbursement . 

Annualized Title XX pay snts 26,060 t:^ 23,000 chiltl^^ri 
will provide from ? : $-)^ t'Mon in libursement , 
while the city has b:xd6i.^<rC, : le a-. ^ ":abie $128 million 
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Iti the day care centers [ tentatively for fiscal year 1976- 
i977]. Unless [something is done], the city can expect an 
annualized additional taxievy burden between $52 and $60 
inillloa beginning in fiscal year 1976-1977. 

From the available data, V7eekiy expenditures (unit costsj 
appear to range between $45.23 and $122.56 per child. Of 
30 centers which expend $65 or less per child^ ho single 
variable or set of variables appeared to account for the 
variation in per capita spending. Annual rent costs under 
both direct and indirect leases ranged from $0 to $66j627, 
capacityfrom JO_to_2O0 children. The same pattern existed 
for centers expending $90 and more per child, except that 
annual rent costs ranged from $0 to $141,056. 

Progress has been made reducing the nximber of unlicensed 
centers, but there is still a possibility that from 12 to 
57 centers willbe unlicensed oh July 1, 1976. _ There are 
significant discrepancies between Department of Health and 
ACD licensing records. 

Administrative and management functions of the Agency for 
Child Development must be put under the direct supervision 
of a capable Deputy eommissioner with recognized management 
skills and experience. 

Shortly after the task force issued its reports Mayor Beame anDcL 
a retired businessman, J. Henry Smithy to be Administrator of HRA. ^ 
post had been held by John LamptoOi a man with ah extensive backgrrund 
social work and the provision of direct services to low- income, families. 
Administrator Smith had spent forty-five yeats working Id thelife in&uT- 
ance industry^ retiring in 1975 after being chairman ah<3 chief executive 
officer of the country's third largest insurance company. While Smith's 
appotatment was applauded by persons cphcerhed with cbritrblling city ex- 
penditures and improving management efficiency^ welfare groups and pri- 
vate social welfare agencies expressed concern that the needs of the poor 
might be neglected by someone with a limited exposure to public assistance 
programs. 

tew Frankfort Arrives 

Smith considered the resblutibh bf ACD's budgetary and managerial 
problems one of his first and most pressing priorities. On March 23, to 
provide the agency with mbre management capability, he created the posi- 
tion of interim executive director; and to fill the Job, he chose Lewis 
Frankfort, a thirty-year-old graduate of Columbia University 's School of 
Busiiiess and currently personnel director of HRA. Frankfort had taken a 
job in- the tindsay administration in 1970^ after wdrking on Wall Street, 
for a brief period, as a securities analyst. At ACD, he was to be respon- 
sible for deyelbpirig a fiscal plan for the agency and implementing man- 
agement ahd_ ihfbnnatlbn systems. His status would be equal to Marjory 
Hall'si althbugh she would still be the commissioner. Other top manage- 
ment personnel at the agency were the same as they had been in late 1975. 
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NOW, only a few weeks ifte? his arrival at ACD. ^"f ^ "^^^^ 
aelf confronted with the Bureau of the Budget's Incredible demand that he 
cut the agency's spending by tWenty-three percent, to $il6,mllllon. Of 
tSs amount, $82.5 minion was to be ACD's allotment of the federal share 
of TlSe»l funds . and $13.75 million the allowable cltytax levy. Phone 
calls to the budget bureau convinced Frankfort that there was_no_pos8l-- 
bUlty of Increasing ACD's share of New York City's Title funds . but 
led him to believe that the bureau might tolerate an, eventual tax levy 
"deficit" of up to $8 million. Meetings with his staff suggested thar 
as much as $3 million might be saved by ^^jj^^ 
day care and other ACD components, and that $6 million in non-TltXe XX _ 
revenue might be available through the federal WIN program and other cash 
-rant sources. Beyond these sources and savings. ACD^s budget cutting 
effort would have to focus on its group day care programs, and under no 
circumstances could total expenditures exceed $116 mliiion. 
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Exhibit 1 
THE ASENCY FOR CHILD DEVEtOPMENT 
ACIL*B-B4idgei jar Fiacal Year 1976 



Budget 

Biidget^ Catagory -(j^Mj-- 

Groap bay Care $110,948 

Faniily Day Care 11,967 

timited Purchase of Service 1,567 

Central Costs^ 28,496 

Audits 2,300 

Head Start 1,000 

Renovations - 0 - 

Contingency Fund - 0 - 

Sub- total $156,278 

Less : Fees due 1 jOOO 

total $155,278 



-^Reflects the closing of 28 centers in December, 1975. 
By the first months of 1976, ACD was spending at a rate of 
about $150 million per year. Its total expenditures for fis- 
cal year 1975-1976, however, would equal about $155 million 
as indicated above • 

^Central Costs include pensions, direct lease rents, real 
estate taxes, and certain insurance costs. 
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Exhibit 2 

THE AGENCY FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

( ompariBoti^ of N e w York City a nd N e w York -State Weekly Day Care Fee Schedules 
fo£^ a^-Person^Famtly^ Ey Gross and Net income 



New York City Schedule New York State Schedule 

Annual Income Number of Children in Day Care Family Fee 



Gross^ 


Net 


1 


$ 4,160 


$3,803 11 


$ 2.00 


5,500 


4,895 


2.0G 


6,000 


5,282 


2.0e 


7,000 


6,069 


2.00 


7,500 


6,453 


2.00 


8,000 


6,847 


2.00 


8,500 


7,229 


2.25 


9,000 


7,628 


4.25 


9,500 


8,010 


8.56 


10,000 


8,287 


12.25 


10,500 


8,647 


17.50 


11,000 


9,076 


23.50 


12,000 


9,915 


25.25 



$ 3.00 $ 3.50 1/ 

3.00 3.50 2/ 

3.00 3.50 $ 1.00 

3.00 3.50 3.50 

3.00 3.50 3-75 

3.00 3.50 6.00 

3.50 4.00 8.00 

6.25 7.50 11.00 

12.25 14.50 13.75 

16.00 18.75 14.25 

21.25 25.00 ±1 

27.25 32.00 jj. 

4/ 39.00 4/ 45.50 4/ 3/ 



1/ Actual taxes and $285 for health Insurance are deducted from gross income to reach 

~~ tiet Income figures shown above . 

2/ No charge; 

^/ Full Cost; 

4/ At higher ir.ccme ievels tha fee remains S25.25 for one child; for two or three children 

~ the f"e incr<:.?Bes gradually until the full cost of care, $50 for two children or $75 
for three, ia reached. 



Source; fidies in Public Welfarei Paper Kg . 8* "Ihcbme-Tt sred Social Benefits in New 
■•r. rk." Snb -commit tee or Fiscal Policy of the Jo'nt Economic Committee, 
Congress of the U.S. July 8, 1973. p. 110. 

" j: 
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Exhibit 3 
THE AGENCY FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 



ACD-OrganlzatliM 



tefeobe^, 1975 



Cdninissibner 
Mar.lory Hall 



Dep u t y Cdmml s 8 Ibh er 
for Ope rations 

Francisca Valdez 
5 staff 



Mahagemeht 

Assistant Coninissioner 
Jeff Hartner 

Units : 

1. Fiscal Operations 

Director 
Barry Ward 
60 staff 

2. Project Management 
4 staff 



r 



Special Assistants for: 

1. Interagency Affairs 
— 2. Field Operations 

3. Government Aff al5 ? 

4. Social Services and 

Eligibility 



1 



Field Operations 

Director 
Ben Caldwell 



10 Field Offices 
255 staff 



Facilities 
Assistant Commissioner 
(Vacant) 

35 staff 



Prbfessionai and Supportive 
Services 

Assistant Commlis loner 
Paula Goodvin 
25-30 staff 

Units (each headed by a 
director) : 

1. Social Services^ ^ J 

2. Health and Nutrition 

3. Training 

4. Ear ly Ch ildhood 



410 Centers 



formal lines of authority 

informal lines of authority 

o 

ERIC 
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Exhibit 4 
THE AGENCY FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Resource Center Staff PogiUona As indicated In 1 974-75 Budget Submlsfriori 

Resource Centers Borough 



Number of Group Day Care In 
Centers In Operation^ 

Di rector 

Deputy Director 

Administrative Officer 

Personnel Specialist 

Data Collection Specialist 

Office Specialist 

Educational Consultant^ 

Technical Consultant'^ 

Social Service Consultant^ 

Family Day Care Consultant 

Health & Nutrition Specialist* 

Parent Involvement Specialist 

information Specialists 

Total Professional 

Total Clerical 

Total Positions 



Bronx Brookljm Manhatten Queens Richmond^ 

2 3 4 5 6 7 _8 9 10 Total 



39 35 61 

i 1 i 



1 
1 

i 
1 

2 
4 
3 
4 
3 

i 

2 



2 
3 
3 

3 



2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 



24 14 20 
15 5 10 
39 19 30 



91 20 

1 1 

1 

1 1 



4 
10 
6 
4 
2 
1 
2 
33 
14 



1 

2 

1 

1 



7 
3 



55 72 
1 1 



1 
3 
8 
3 
4 
1 



1 
4 
7 
5 
6 
3 



47 10 



25 29 
12 13 
37 42 



14 32 
1 1 
1 

1 1 



1 
2 

3 
2 



4 

i 
i 
1 



1 

10 12 
4 5 
14 17 



427 
9 
7 

J 
2 

20 
44 
24 
29 

is 

3 
8 

174 

si 

255 



ICombined with 6. The two areas were served from a single Office is of date of 
submission. ^ 

2as of January 31, 1974. 

(Footnotes continued on the next page.) 
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Exhibit 4 (continued) 



3Educatlbhal Consult arits ; Persbiinel with Masters or PhD degrees In early childhood 
education responsible for determining whether center staff met educational regulremehts 
as spelled out In the health code; consulting with center staff oh educational program 
content and curriculum Improvement ; providing In-service training for center staff; and 
guiding center boards with respect to educational goals, program evaluation ^ and 
training. 



e chnlcal € onsv Itatvta ; Persohhel with BA degrees responsible for Interpreting ACD 
policies outside Vie educational area; helping with renovations and other facility prob- 
lems; resolving staff and/or board conflicts; and serving as center advocates with 
central ACD staff. 

^Social— S ervice Con sultant s Personnel with BA degrees and some masters In social 
work degrees who had fdztnerly worked In day care centers as ACD social workers. They were 
responsible for training and monitoring family counselors In centers; and providing infor- 
mation about and access to social services for day ire families. 

%ealtfr and Nu t rlt Ion Speclaliats^ : Personnel responsible for monitoring center food 
programs; assisting centers in buying and preparing food; and helping centers apply for 
USDA food subsidies and comply with USDA requirements. 



167 
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Exhibit 6 



THE AGENCY FOR CHILD DEVEtdPlffiNt 
Requiremeata^or Teachei^ ataff tng 

The number of teachers, assistant teachers, and teachers aides 
for pre-school day care centers was determined using the following 
guidelines: 

1 Teacher per group 
1 Assistant Teacher per group 
1 Part-time teachers aide per group at 24 hours 
per week 



Nuidser of Nundier 
Children of Groups 



35 or less 2 

35-55 3 

55-75 A 

75 - 95 5 

95 - 110 6 

110 - 130 7 

130 - 15b 8 

More than 150 8 plus 1 per 20 

children 



Day care centers were open tenhours per day^ five days per week; 
aad full-time teachers and assistant teachers worked 38 hours per week^ 
Ar least two adults had to be In the classroom with each group of chil- 
dren during the «*atire ten hours* Thus, a unit of one full-time teacher 
at 38 hours, one foil -time assistant teacher at 38 hours ^ and one part- 
time teachers aide at 24 hours could Just meet the requirements for 100 
hours per week of adult classroom time. 



&h ibit 7 
THE AGENCY FOR CHItD DEVELOPMENT 



Basic Guidelines for Bay Care Center^Staf f ing: 
Revised Septen&er 27, 1975 1 





Center 
Capacity 


30 
or less 




30- 
55 




55- 
95 




95 
110 




110- 
130 




136- 
156 


156+ 


tlon 


# Children 
Groups 


2 




3 




5 




6 




7 




• 8 


8+ 


:tor2 




l3 




1 




1 




i 




i 




1 


i 


Jtaht 
ictor 












i 




i 




i 




i 


2 


Ly 

iselbr 




1-15 hr. 


1- 


-22 


hr. 


1 




1 

1-15 


hr. 


1 

1-15 


hr. 


1 

1-25 hr. 


2 

or 3 


ceeper 




1-25 hr- 




1 




1 




1 




1 




1 


1 


itaht 
ckeeper 




1-30 hr- 




1 




1-10 

i 


hr. 


1-20 

i 


hr- 


1-25 

i 


hr- 


1-25 hr. 
1 


1 

i 


Helper 




1-25 hr- 


1- 


■AO 


hr- 


1-40 
1-30 


hr- 
hr- 


2-40 


hr- 


2-40 
1-12 


hr- 
hr. 


2-40 hr. 
1-30 hr. 


Not 
Listed 


»dlan 




1-20 hr. 


1- 


■32 


hr. 


1-40 
1- 5 


hr. 
hr. 


1-40 
1-10 


hr. 
hr- 


1-40 
1-20 


hr. 
hr. 


1-40 hr. 
1-30 hr. 


Not 
Listed 



^uidelineB rpfsr to pre-rBchool prograns. Infant programs had to have one infant care groap 
r and two infant care aides per group of ten children. 



^in centers with less than 35 chiidretij the director was to also serve as a pa^^t-tlme teacher, 
nter could have more than one educational director and one administrative director. 

^Tf hours are not stated, assume full-time status @ 38 hr./week. 

t 170 • • • 
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Exhibit 8 
THE AGENCY FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Day Care Center Staff Sa4aryL4,eve3.B^^o r F la cal ^year 1975^4976 

Position Fuii»tima Salary^JjBgel 438 hrs. j 





(Approximate averages) 


Administrative Director 


$13,766 


Educational Director 


13,766 


Assistant Director 


11,566 


Bookkeeper 


16,666 


Assistant Bookkeeper 


8,566 


Teacher 


ie,2ee 


Assistant Teacher 


8,566 


teacher Aide 


7,366 


Cook 


8,100 


Cook Helper 


7,560 


Custodian 


7,300 


Custodian Helper 


6,800 


Family Counselor 


10,000 


Nurse 


11,300 


Health Aide 


7,100 


Homemaker 


7 i 700 


Homemaker Helper 


6*800 


taundry Aide 


6,800 


Security Guard 


8|000 


Senior: Child Care Worker 


10»000 


Child Care Aide 


7,000 


Admihistratlve Assistant 


9,000 
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Exhibit 9 
THE AGENCY FOR eHltD DEVELOPMENT 
T^riBS and^Conditions of the Budget 

The following terms and conditions are ah integral part of the 
budget for your center and as such is a precondition to transmittal 
or authorization to expend any fund, to be reimbursed by the Agency 
for Child Development. 

1. This budget represents the_coinmltment of the Agency for Child 
Development to reimburse your day care center for cOi3ts In- 
curred In the categories herein described, up to the maximum 
amount set forth in the budget for each cost category. 

(a) Provided that all fees required to be collected are, 
In fact, either collected or are provided by the 
center In equivalent amounts from hon-publlc fund 
sources. 

(b) Provided that your center opens end malhtains a sepa- 
rate bank account which shall be the exclusive deposi- 
tory for required fees and for reimbursement funds- 
monthly allowance— provided by the Agency for Child 
Development. ^ ^ 

(c) Provided that the attached authorization to furnish 
information relating to your Agency's bank account 
and to transfer funds is duly executed by the Board 
Chalnnen and the depository bank. 

(d) Provided that an imprest fund is established at the 
center in an amount not in excess of $50, for mis- 
cellaneous expenditures in amounts not exceeding 
ten dollars ($10). : : 

(e) Further providing that complete financial records- 
check book, cash receipts, and dlebursement books, 
payroll books, etc.— with every supporting invoice 
or bill is maintained oh the premises and is made 
available for inspection or audit by authorized 
representatives of the Agency for Child Development ; 
Comptroller, City of New York; Department of Social 
Services, New York Statej New "ork State Department 

of Labor; U.S. Internal Revenue Service; and Certl- ^ 
fled Public Accountant assigned to audit your financial 
records quarterly by Contract Agency Financing, HRA. 

(f) Provided that pending verification of qualifications 
and authB^lzation by the Agency for Child Development, 
any "new hires" (new employees) will be hired at the ^ 
fflinimui rate for the position for which the individual 
is employed. Unon vorlflcatlon of qualifications, 
authorization will be given to pay the evaluated rate. 

(a) Further provided that: ^ i 

1 Prio^ approval is obtained from the Educational 
consultant assigned to the center, with respect 

173 
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Exhibit 9 (c: .-^ina dj 

to the purchase of <2ducat n ^uipt^cnt for 
vhtch relnbar jeiDent will be tc qv^^ar^ . 

2. Prior approval la obtained t it ; t j ?:2?chhlcaT 
cbnatsltanta ^ith reapact to pur^; of office 
cqoipBsent. 

3* Final authorieatlbti la obtained fr?in the Agency 
for Child Develbpnent . 
(h) Any regulatibha in exiatance now or aab&CMumtly 

pioiai gated by the Agenc;' for Child Development are 

adhered to. 

Except as deacribed herein below, an agency may not without prior 
authorization moAi^j its budget, either by transferring amounta from 
one coat category to another or by expending funds in exceas of the 
budgeted amount in any coat category. 

Each Chairman Board of Directors is authorized to modify hta 
budget, for good and sufficient reason, without prior permission, in 
the following coat categbriea only: 

Haintenahce and repaira 

Gaa, light , aiid heat 

Df f lea auppllea 

Medical aupplies 

Household supplies 

taundry 

Uniforms 

Postage 

telephone 

Children's trips 

Provided that the discretionary nodtflcatibn does not increase 
a budget coat category by more than ten percent of that ^category and 
the total budget is not increased. This permits essentially a trans- 
fer of budget authorization from one coat category to another within 
the aforestated limita. 



UtUlzatioa*-$A5-or-U 




Exhibit 11 



THE AGENCY FOR CHltB DEVELOPMENT 

Actual and Budgetg iUEacpenditares for Day Care; 
Selected Budttlt CatPfforlea. Fiscal Year 1975-1976 



1975-1976 1975-1976 



Buditet Catesory 


Budget 


Actual^ 


Substitute Salaries 


4.6oe.eee 


3.960,000 


Substitute FICA 


269. OQO 


231,660 


Health Services 


356,066 


220,000 


Haihtehance and Repairs 


280.066 


345,000 


teaching and Play Supplies 


764.600 


625,000 


Office Supplies 


148,666 


144,000 


Hedlcal Supplies 


28.006 


21 i 000 


Household Supplies 


780.000 


853,000 


Laundry 


380.000 


340^000 


Children's Books 


150,000 


68,000 


Staff Library 


321000 


14,000 


Equipment 


296,000 


415,000 


Travel (Carfare) 


15,01' 


26,000 


Parents Activities 


370,000 


37,000 


Postage 


52,000 


54,000 


Telephone 


520,000 


541,000 


Children's Trips 


2 20 i 000 


128,000 


Food 


6,600,000 


6,300,000 



^Estimates basvd oh expenditure rates as of March. 1976. 
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Appendix A 
THE AGt^lNCY FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Data oil Tvelve Day Care Centers 



Casa Central Day Care Center * 

Type of Facility ; _ Direct Lease ^ renovated site 

dT3ehing Date ; 1973 Boards Status ; Incorporated 

License Status ; 2-year petirianent license to expire 1976 

Capacity : 135 Pre-8chool/60 Schbbl-age 

Utilization ; 85%1 

Per Capita Cost ; $64.54 (Pre-school) /$42 .46 (School-age) 



Staff 
Director 

Assistant Director 
Family Counselor 
Teacher 

Assistant Teacher 

Teacher Aide 

Bookkeeper 

Asst • Bookkeeper 

Cook 

Helper 

Janitor 



1 @ 38- 

1 e 38/1 Q 20 

2 @ 38 

10 @ 38/3 Q 22 

10 @ 38/3 (3 20 

10 @ 24 

1 @ 38 

1 @ 38 

1 e 40 

3 @ 40/1 @ 17 

2 @ 40 



Eudget (Fiscal Year 1975-1976) 

Regular Salaries ^ $361,479 
Substitute Salaries 22,200 

FiCA/Unerapioyment/Benef its 50 ,910 

Maintenance & Repair 770 

Teaching Supplies 4,050 

Office and Other Supplies 6,893 

Library 905 

Equipment 1,395 

Parents' Activities 1^950 

Food 34^496 

Othei3 2,500 

Total $487^548 



Less; Disability Deductions 

Fees Due 
NYC Share 
Central Cbsts^ 



686 
2.495 



$484^367 
105, 56d 



Casa Central was located on the Lower East_Side . Three quarters of the 
families serviced by the center were Hispanic and one quarter Black. Fifty per- 
cent were eligibl^j for care because they received public assistance* were WIN 
participants, or were looking for work. Fifty percent were low-income families 
witli ah employed head of household. 

The center was located in a semi-commercial area with tenement housing and 
was set up by a community group that wanted to see day care iJrbvided in their 
immediate area. The sponsoring board was having difficulty running the program, 
particularly in relation to proper direction of staff and implemeritatidn of cen- 
ter policies. The program was housed in a facility renovated for this purpose 
under a direct lease arrangement in 1973. The building wasspacious and provided 
larga classrooms. The center was experiencing a number of facility maintenance 
problems although it continued to meet licensing standards. 



^Utilization = 1 - : Tatal nomber of care days provided 

Number of care days available @ 100% of capacity 

^Hburs per week. ^Includes infant supplies, carfare, postage, telephone, 

and children's trips. 

*eo8t8 paid directly by the central office and hot included as part of the 
Q center's budget. Includes rent and direct lease costs, if any. 

ERIC^ = 
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Appendix A (cbntinasd) 



Church of Hope Child Care Genter 

Type of Facility ; Direct lease - newly constructed 

Opening Date : 1972 Board Statas ^ Unincorporated 

License Status ; 2-year permanent license to expire In 1976 
Capacity ; 186 Pre-school/60 School-age/5d Infant* 
Utilization : 66% 
Per Capita Cost ; $98.21 



* Staff 



Budget (Fiscal Year 1975-1976) 

$ 



Director 


1 


@ 38 




Regalar Saiar±es 


Assistant Director 


3 


@ 38 




Substitute Salaries 


Adi linlstratlve Director 


3 


@ 38 




FieA/Unempioymesnt/Benef Its 


ai:illy Counselor 


3 


@ 38 




Maintenance & Repair 


Teacher 


24 


@ 38 




Security 


Asalstaht Teacher 


24 


@ 38 




Teaching Supplies 


Teiicher Aide 


24 


@ 24 




Office and Other Supplies 


Sr. Child Care Worker 




Q 38 




Library 


Child Care Aide 


10 


@ 38 




Equipment 


Admlnis t rat Ivi z • 


1 


@ 38 




Parents' Activities 


Bookkeeper 


2 


@ 38 




Food 


A8:-t. Bookkeeper 


1 


(? 38/2 1? 


15 


Other 


Co. k 


2 


@ 38 




Total 


Hej per 


6 


@ 40/3 @ 


15 




Janitor 


3 


@ 40/1 @ 


26 


Less: Disability Deduction 


Hdniemaker (Infant) 


3 


(§ 40 




Fees Due 


Nurse 


1 


@ 38** 




NYC Share 


Nurse 's Aide 


1 


@ 38 




Central Costs 


Guards 


2 


@ 40 







981*580 
100,000 
86,572 
2,520 
23,500 
8,700 
13,240 
1,305 
3,677 
2,960 
65,826 
^. 300 



$1,295,180 



2,500 
_6ji534 



$1,286,146 
282,851 



Church of Hope Child Care Center was ACD's largest funded program and oper- 
ated in a highly depressed section of Bedford-Stuyvesant in Brooklyn, the center 
served a inlxture of Black, Puerto Ricah, and Haitian children, many from families 
receiving public assistance. The center was cohtrolled by its executive director, 
the minister of a local pentecdstal church, who was highly respected in the com- 
munity and had considerable support from local political organizations. The di- 
rector had started a day care center in his church even before receiving ACfc* 
funding. He had been very active in the poverty programs of the late '60s and 
^s deeply concerned that children be given adequate care. Tha minister had 
excellent organizational skills but little formal education. 

: While the facility was new, it had licensing viblatibhs. ACD staff had 
great difflcfi y dealing with the centrer. When the agency sent financial con- 
sultants Intc- .;ie center to help correct bookkeeping errors, they were refused 
admittance. 



ERIC 



*Stafflng ratios for infants were apprpxlihately twice those for pre-school. 
Sch3dl-*ag6 facilities were bpeii only about five hours per day. 



'Required by Department of Health. 
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Appendix A (continued) 



Frl enaship Day Caxe Centet^ 

Type of Facility ;, Indirect Lease 

Opening Dat e; 1957 

License Status ; Currently unllce 

Capacity ; 70 Pre-schodl 

Utilization ; 69% 

Per Capita Cost ; $79,82 



Board Status : Incorporated 

dY^revious license expired in 1971 



Staff; 

Director 

Family Counselor 

Teccher 

Assistant Teacher 

teacher Aide 

Bookkeeper 

Asst, Bookkeeper 

Cook. 

Helper 

Janitor 



Bodge t (Fiscal Year 1975-1976) 



1 @ 38 Regulai Salaries 

1 @ 38 Substitute Salarl^^s 

5 @ 38 FieA/Unemploymer:t/3?:n:ef its 

5 @ 38 Itii v'.tenance & Repair 

5 (a 24 Renovations 

1 (§ 38 Gas, Light, Heat 

1 @ 10 reaching Supp3tes_ 

1 @ 4b Office and Oihe^ Supplies 

1 (a 40/1 d 15 Library 

1 (a 40/1 @ 20 Equipment 

Parents ' Activities 

Food 

Other 

Total 

Less;_Dlsablllty Deductions 

Fees Due 
NYC Share 
Central Costa 



$177,442 
10,200 
24,740 
560 
35,319 
6,00b 

i,4bb 

3,003 
38b 
575 
7Sd 
14,574 
1,100 
$275,993 

329 

1,552 

$274,112 
19,586 



Friendship Day Care Center operated tor a number of years without city fi- 
nancial support. It was run by a board composed primarily of business people, 
m«!v of whom lived outside the area where the center was located. Theboard was 
affiliated with a uondenominational religious organization, and che center s _ 
executive director was a minister. Friendship was part of \f ^^^^^^f ^" 
created to meet the needs of the Chinese, Spanish-speaking, black, and white 
families in the area. It waa located in a tenement-type building that, after ex- 
tensive renovations, ACD staff felt was llcensable . The center was thought to 
have an extremely rich educational program. 

The board of the day care centeS was currently embroiled in a commanity 
conflict that focused on a group of young, Spanish-speaking political activists. 
With board permission, the group had been allowed to use the day care center 
building as a base for their poiiticai and communlty-suppbrt act ivities^ Group 
members: however, decided that they would live in the building and demanded that 
they be given control of the day care center. Parents of thecenter were ex- 
tremely frightened and upset by this demand and the presence of the group; and 
they in turn, asked ACD if they could become the sponsor of the program. Many 
of these mothers had long been actively involved in the center. 

iSD ^ 
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Appendix A (continued) 



Nelghbofhobd Child Care Center 

Type of Facility ; Direct lease - renovated building 

Opening Date ; 1971 Board-S^at^ ; Charitable Trust 

License Status ; 2-year permanent license to expire in 1978 

Capacity : 105 ?re-schbbl/20_ School-age 

Utilizatio n; 53% (Pre-school) /85% (School-age) 

Per Capita Cost ; $84.65 



Staff 5Mi£g£ (Fiscal Year 19 75-1976) 



Director 


1 


@ 


33 






Regular Salaries 


$249,097 


Assistant Director 


1 


@ 


20 






Substitute Salaries 


15 » 700 


Family Counselor 


1 


@ 


38 






FICA/Uriemployment/Benetlts 


20,406 


Asst. Fam. Counselor 


2 


? 


15 






Maintenance & Repair 


840 


Teacher 


6 


(3 


38/1 


@ 


22 


Renovations 


8,957 


Assistant Teacher 


6 


@ 


38/1 


(a 


20 


Teaching Supplies 


2 , 400 


Teai:her Aide 


6 


@ 


24 






Office and Other Supplies 


5,209 


Bookkeeper 


1 


■3 


38 






Library 


530 


Asst. . Bookkeeper 


1 


@ 


25 






Equipment 

Parents' Activities 


96-? 


Cook 


1 


0 


40 






1,150 


Helper 


2 


(3 


40/1 


? 


30 


Food 


17,645 


Jan itor 


1 




40/1 




15 


Other 





Total $325,3: 



Less: Disability Dedticcions 499 

Fees Due - - -307 

NYC Share $324,529 

Central Costs^ 139 ,072 



This center was started In 1971 by the Negro Alliance^ a comniunity_grcap_on 
the Lower East Side of the city. The Alliance initially received funding froDQ_ 
the City's Cbminunity Development Association, a program created by Mayor Lindsay 
to encourage conimunity control and coordination of city services^ 
served as the day care center's board, the center operated out of a renovated 
police station which had a history of licensing problems, in early 1576, _how- 
ever, enough repairs had been made to allow the center to receive f P^^^ne^t 
license. While the center was under Alliance control, ACD funds were frequently 
pooled with other funding and were spent on activities unrelated to day care, a 
practice prohibited under ACD regulations. ACD^ therefore^ encouraged the ef- 
forts of parents who wished to gain control of the board in 1974. The following 
year a liew board was formed, and the center was renanoed, although a few board 
members as well as the center's executive director remained_Ailiance members. 
Center staff were qualified according to health code standards, and the 
educational program was considered adequate by ACD personnel. 



llncluding rent of $95,000. 
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Appendix A (continued) 



Jewish Board of Guardians Infant Care Unit 



Board ^t^tUs: Ihcprpb rated 



Type of Facility : Indirect lease 
Opening Date : 1960 
License Status : _l-year permanent license to expire In 1976 
Capacity : 22 infants 
Utilization : 62% 
Per Capita Cost : $89.38 



Staff 








Budget (Fiscal Year 1975-1976) 


Director 


1 


@ 


38 


Rejular Salaries 


$128,646 


Family Cbuhselor 


1 


@ 


22 


Substitute Salaries 


7,900 


Teacher 


3 


@ 


38 


FICA/Unemp Idyment / Bene fits 


19.082 


Assistant Teacher 


3 


@ 


38 


Rent 


11,559 


Teacher Aide 


3 


@ 


38 


Maintenance & Repair 


420 


B66kk.ee per 


1 


@ 


25 


Teaching Supplies 


440 


Janlt6r 


1 


@ 


32 


Office and Other Supplies 


1,782 


H6ineraaker (Infant) 


1 


@ 


40 


Library 


230 


H6meinaker Aide (Infant) 


1 


@ 


20 


Equipment 


132 


Nurse 


1 


& 


5 


Parents' Activities 


220 










Food 


4,228 










Other 


— 715 










Total 


$175,354 










Less: blsablllty Deductions 


234 










Fees Due 


164 










NYC Share 


$174,956 










Central Coats 


10,441 



This center wuf- cne of a very few infant care programs in the city. It was 
spbhsdred by the Jewish Board of Guardians, a large private social welfare agency, 
and was located in a public housing project^ Theprogramwas designed to serve 
infants from problem families where ch±idi-abuse_or neglect had^ or was likely to 
bccu: Each family was given considerable attention by a variety of social ser^ 
vice, educational, and medical prof essionaia . The prctgram had an excellent repu- 
tation arid was viewed by many as a prototype of a high quality infant care center. 
Although the per capita cost of _ care was high, it had been reduced from $168 in 
1975 through a niifl^er of staffing and program cost reductions. The center's 
utilization was low because it attempted to deal with families with particular 
problems who were willing to become involved in the variety of services offered. 



1S2 
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Appendix A (continued) 



Early Learn Injt^ Gentet 

T ype of Facilit y : Indirect lease 

Dpehiiis Date ! 1971 Board Status : Incorporated 

License Status ; ACD did not license school-age prograidu. 
Capacity : 80 School-age 
Utilization: 95% 



Staff 



pirectbr 1 @ 38 

Family Counselor 1 @ 38 

Teacher 4 @ 22 

Assistant Teacher 4 @ 24 

Bookkeeper ^ ^ 

Asst. Bookkeeper 1 @ 15 

Helper 1 @ 32 

Janitor 1 @ 32 



Budget (Fiscal Year 1975-1976) 



Regular Salaries $107»932 

Substitute Salaries _ _5|600 

FICA/ Unemplbymeht/Benef its 161632 

Rent _ 19*253 

Haintenance S Repair 560 

Gas t Light. Heat 4i47Q 

Teaching Supplies 1*800 

Office and Other Supplies 2|232 

Library 380 

Equipment 650 

Parents' /i. t ivities _ 800 

Food 9,833 

Other 1.837 

Total $171,979 



Lessi Disability Deductions 218 

Fees Due — — 420 . 

KTYC Share $171,341 

f! ; ral Costs 1,2 - 



The Early Learning Center was located at 42hd Street and 10th A \^.nue in "nr 
area of businesses, garages, and parking lots. There were very few day care 
centers in this area, although there appeared to be a need for after-school care 
for children of ibwincome, working parents. The center was located in an old 
factory which had fbraerly housed a college of education. Although the center 
had a certificate of occupancy from the city, ACD staff claimed that the site 
was poor and that a number of sanitary problems were evident. The center's 
board was composed of extremely dedicated mothers and professionals who either 
had experience in Head Start prbgramfl, or had strong feminist and activist view- 
points. The board had planned to move the program to a new direct lease 

facility proposed by the city. Because of the fiscal crisis, however, plans for 
this new structure were scrapped. 
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Appendix A (continued) 



CBtS^ de los Ntnos 

X^ype of Facility ; Direct lease - newly constructed 

Opening Date t 1972 Board Status : Incorporated 

License Status : Unlicensed; previous license expired in 1974 

Capacity ; 65 Pre-school/40 School-age 

UUXlzatlon ; 95% 

Per Capita Cost; $94.84 



Director 


1 


@ 


38 






Asst. Director - Edac. 


2 


@ 


38 






Family Counselor 


1 


@ 


38/1 


@ 


15 


Teacher 


5 


@ 


38/2 


@ 


22/ 






6 


@ 38 






Assistant Teacher 


5 


@ 


38/;: 


J f 


! 20/ 






6 


@ 38 






Teacher Aide 


5 


@ 


24 






Administrative Asst. 


2 




38 






Bookkeepe r 


1 


@ 


38 






Asst . Bookkeeper 


1 


@ 


38 






Cook 


1 


(a 


40/1 


@ 


25 


Helper 


1 


@ 


40/1 


@ 


10/ 






1 


@ 15 






Janitor 


1 


@ 


40/1 


@ 


20 



Budget (Fiscal Year 1975-1976) 



Regular Salaries $223,330 

Substitute, Salaries 1.. 400 

FICA/lihempldyraent/Benef Its 24,806 

Malhtehahce & Repair 840 

Security 6,153 

Teaching Supplies 2,100 

Office and Other Supplies 6,309 

Library 530 

Equipment 833 

Parents' Activities 1,050 

Food 20,089 

Other 1,445 

Total $279,885 

Less; Disability Deductions '^^37 

Fees Due 452 

NYC Share $278,996 

Central Costs 163,166 



risp ioB ihos was located In a Puerto Rican bectlon of Brooklyn aad ser- 
viced • i.iy low-incbmei^ Puerto Rican families. The center was controlled by a 
group of community residehte who were able to obtain the direct lease siteand 
ACD funding through. the intercession of an influential city councilor. Although 
the facility was relatively new, it was poorly maintained and had a number of 
licensing violations. While classrddin staff met the educ^tion'-l: requirements of 
the health code, the center director was considered incompetent and overbearing 
by ACD staff. Resource center personnel were not allowed_to_meet_with center 
staff unless the director was present. (The director frequentiy_hired_ family 
members and friends as center employees.) There web some_ Indication that money 
was being mismanaged at the center and that the bookkeeper was ineffective. ACD 
fiscal staff noted that funds had been spent for telephone calls to Puerto Rico 
and that employee withholding taxes had not been computed correctly or sent to 
the appropriate agencies. 
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Appendix A (continued) 



Uty^ted ^ttlements Child Care Center 

Type. x)i Facility ; Indirect lease j 

Opening Date ; 1932 Bba ^ Status ; Incbrpdrated 

License Status ; ^-year permanent license to expire In 1976 
Capacity ; 87 Pre-school/35 School-age/75 Family Day Care 
Utilization ; 86% 
Per Capita Cost ; $66.66 



staff 










Budget (Fiscal Year 1975-1976) 


Director 


1 


@ 


38 




Regular , Salaries 


$291i357 


Assistant Director 


1 


@ 


20 




Substitute Salaries 


14^700 


F. b. C. Coordiaator 


1 


@ 


38 




FICA/Uriempldytherit /Benefits 


40,578 


A'st. F.b.r.. Coordinator 


1 


(i 


3b 




Rent 


34*602 


Faiaily Counselor 


2 


@ 


38/1 (i 


10 


Maintenance S Repair 


980 


Teacher 


6 


@ 


38/2 @ 


22 


Teaching Supplies 


4,068 


Ass 1st ant Tea che r 


6 


(i 


38/2 (i 


20 


Office and Other Supplies 


4,733 


Teacher Aide 


6 


@ 


24 




Library 


845 


Bookkeeper 


1 


@ 


38 




EquipmeT>t- 


943 


Asst. Bookkeeper 


1 


@ 


38 




Parents' Activities 


1,920 


Cook 


1 


@ 


40 




Provider Mother's Stipend 


91,875 


Helper 


1 


@ 


40/1 @ 


30/ 


Food 


24.644 




3 


@ 10 




Other 


5.570 


Janitor 


1 


@ 


40/1 @ 


15 


Total 


$516,815 












Disability Deductions 


562 












ea Due 














re 


S511,67a 












•.I'al Costs 


28,772 



The United Settlements Child Care Center was located on the Lower Mid-West 

Side of Manhattan and serviced a multi-cultural group iSf children. The major 

reason for care was employineht of a parent. The cettter was loc^ted ln a housing 
project and was surrounded by project buildings, brownstones^ and small apart- 
ment dwellings. The facility was kept In good condition by the City Housing. 
Authority. The day care center was a part of a mul^zi-service, or "settlement,'' 
program which had been operating In the community since 1932.^ The center was^ 
one of the first to receive city funding and was considered to havea satisfac- 
tory educational program. The center had some difficulty keeping Its enrqliment 
hlgh^ and there was some concern that if Income eligibility guidelines were 
tightened^ a number of families would no longer be eligible. 
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Appendix A (continued) 



Temple Emmanuel Lav Car 


3. Center: 






Type of Facilir- 






l.eaae - 


n'^wly constructed 




OpehihR Date; 1^7 








Board StMus: Incorporated 




License Status: 2 


__ . 

■•-yc; 


^' i. 


. mancat 


llc§n£"^ to expire In 1976 




Capacity: 55 Pie- 




DOl 






Utilization: 101% 












Per Capita Cost : 




0. 








Staff 








Budget (Fiscal Year 19 75-1976) 


Director 


- 
1 


@ 


33 


Regular Salaries 


$148,573 


Family Counselor 


1 


@ 


38 


Substitute Salaries 


7,900 


Teacher 


"J 


@ 


38 


FICA/Unetnp loyttie nt/Beneflts 


11,910 


Assistant Teacher 


5 


? 


38 


Maintenance & Repair 


420 


Teacher Aide 


3 


@ 


24 


Teaching Supplies 


1,100 


Bookkeeper 


1 


@ 


38 


Office and Other Supplies 


2,066 


Asst • Bookkeeper 


1 


@ 


10 


Library 


305 


Cook 


1 


@ 


40 


Equipment 


4()3 


Helper 


1 


@ 


40/1 (? 5 


Parents' Activities 


550 


Janitor 


1 


@ 


32 


Food 


15,893 










Other 


920 










Total 


$190,162 










Less: Disability Deductions 


266 










Fees Due 


369 










NYC Share 


$189,467 










Central Costsl 


36,127 



Temple Emmahuel was located in a working andmiddle-class section of 
Brooklyn. The center serviced Orthodox Jewish families » many of whom were 
judged eligible for care for social rather than financial reasons (e.g. , mental 
stress of the mother). Tht center had strong support within the community and 
fblldwed the rules of the Orthodox Jewish faith. No children were admitted to 
the cinter urilesd their families were Orthodox Jews , boys and girls were edu- 
cated in separate classrooms » and meals were prepared in accordance with strict 
d.^iitary rules. 

The center's board, of which the temple 's rabbiwas a member, owned the 
direct lease facility and received over_$i7, 000 in rent from the city annually. 
ACb staff had little contact with the centerand questioned the accuracy of Its 
utilization figure. There was also some concern that the center was accepting 
children whose families were paying fees above the city's fee schedule and was 
failing to record these amounts. 
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Appendix A (continued) 



Save Qar Children ehlld Care Center 

typ e of Facility ; Indirect lease 

Opening Bate : 1969 Board States ; Unincorporated 

ticense Status ; Unlicensed 
Capacity ; 30 Pre-school 

Utilization ; 99% 

Per Capita Cost ; $77.82 



staff 






Budget (Fiscal Year 1975-1976) 


Director 


I @ 


38 


Regular Salaries 


$ 98,390 


Family Counselor 


1 9 


15 


Substitute Salaries 


5,100 


Teacher 


2 (a 


38 


F"! CA/Uhe mp Id ymeht /Bene f 1 1 s 


8,566 


Assistant teacher 


2 @ 


38 


Maintenance S Repair 


500 


teacher Aide 


1 (§ 


24 


Gas , Light, Heat 


1,100 


Bookkeeper 


1 @ 


30 


teaching Supplies 


600 


Cook 


1 @ 


30 


Office and Other Supplies 


1,158 


Helper 


1 (§ 


30 


Library 


230 


Janitor 


1 @ 


30 


Equipment 


255 








Parents ' Activities 


300 








Food 


7,469 








Other 










Total 


$124,433 








Less: Disability Deductions 


i78 








Fees Due 


191 








iT5fC Share 


$124, 064 








Central Costs 


3,330 



Save Our Chlldreri was located In Harlem and served a small ninnber_ of low- 

Income black families- The cer^ter was riin by a 7d-yearTold woman who had started 
It with very limited resources ^ri the late '60s. By obtaining fees from parents 
a.id cbhvlhclhg local stores to coirvtrlbutt^ .^'ood and other supplies, she was able 
to run the center on Xltcited basis «ven before city funding was available. The 
center was located Ih the ratiovated l' ?.8ement of a tenement building^ 
ACD staff would determine that i:he cen*:er could be licensed, however, they would 
return tb the site only to find th&t ;i wall was being removed in order to make 
space for additional children* Since the center's founder insisted that she be 
the center's educational director, a position for which she was not qualified 
according to health code requlrem its, the center faced an added obstacle to 
obtaining a license. 
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Appendix A (continued) 



Souiourner truth Day Care^efiter 

Type of Facility: Direct lease - newly constructed 

opening Date : 1971 Board Status: Incorporated 

ticense Status; 2-year pencanent license to expire In 1976 

Capacity ; 95 Pte-school/iOO School-age 

Utilization : 67% 

Per Capita Cost : $73.95 



Staff 
Director 

Assistant Director 
Family Counselor 
teacher 

Assistant teacher 

teacher Aide 

Bookkeeper 

Asst. Bookkeeper 

Cook 

Helper 

Janitor 



t !'■ ..df;al Year 1975-1976) 



i ? 38 

i8/i d 20 

. ? ;6/5 & 22 
'•■ 8/5 @ 20 
5 24 
1 d 38 
1 @ 38 

1 @ 40 

2 @ 40/1 @ 30 
1 (3 40/1 @ 30 



Regular Salaries 

Substitute Salaries 

FICA/Uriemplcyment/Beneftts 

Malnteriarice & Repair 

teaching Supplies 

Office and Other Supplies 

Library 

Equipment 

Parents' Activities 

Food 

Other 

Total 

Less: Disability Deductions 

Fees Due 
NYC Share 
Central Coats 



$321,470 
17,800 
29,480 
1,400 
4,150 
6,441 
830 
1,395 
1,950 
34,135 
3.221 
$422,272 

530 
2.198 
$419,549 
202,019 



Sbudourner Truth was sponsored by a national organization of social_wprkers 
In an effort to provide day care to families in a very low- Income area Harlem. 
The center was large and had many qualified staff and a varied program the ^ 
Sntir used to^rain both social work and early childhood education students. 
While \CD staff considered this center an excellent one when it opened, they 
questioned the competency of the current director and felt that the «P°;«"^"8 
board was not devoting adequate attention to the center's problems. Utilization 
in both the pre-school and school-age programs was extremely low. 
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Appendix A (continued) 



Suna y Hour s Day Caire Crater 

Type of Facilit y : Direct lease - newly constructed _ 

Opening Date ; 1972 - _ _ 3oard Status ; Incorporated 

License Status ; Infant_program license to expire In 1976; remainder of 

._ ^P™8??? licensed- _ 

Capacity : 110 Pre-school/4d Schbbl-age/36 Infants 

Utilization ; 60% Pre-school/54% School-a^e/.^^^ l-^a^t 

J^^Capita Cost ; $67.00 















Budget (Fiscal Year 1975-1976) 


pirector 


1 


@ 


38 






Regular Salaries 


$429*886 


Assistant Director 


1 


@ 


38/1 & 


20 


Substitute Salaries 


25*500 


Family Counselor 


2 


@ 


38 






FICA/Uneraplbymeht/Behef its 


63*520 


Teacher 


11 


@ 


38/2 


& 


22 


Malhtehahce & Repair 


1*580 


Assistant Teacher 


lb 


@ 


38/2 


@ 


20 


Teaching Supplies 


3*911 


Teacher Aide 


le 


@ 


24 






Office and Other Supplies 


8*071 


Sr. Child Care Worker 


3 


@ 


38 






Library 


880 


Child care Aide 


8 


@ 


38 






Equipment 


1,341 


Bookkeeper 


1 


@ 


38 






Parents' Activities 


1*860 


Asit . Bookkeeper 


1 


@ 


38 






Food 


37,078 


Cook 


1 


@ 


40 






Other 


2.^ 


Helper 


4 


@ 


40 






Total 


$576,387 


Janitor 


2 


@ 


40/1 




5 




780 


Nurse 


1 


@ 


15 






Less : Disability Deductions 












Fees Due 


5,540 














NYC Share 


$570,067 














Central Costs^ 


168,815 



Sunny Hours wao located in a highly depressed, v^rea of Brooklyn and was 
operated by a local church. The church had initially received foundation fund- 
ing t^ train, low- Incbrae individuals and wanted a day care center to accompany 
th:Js operation, the director of the center was the church's minister; the 
building that housed the center was owned bythe church. Although the program 
was unlicensed, the facility was extreuiely clean and st«ff met the educational 
requirements of the health code. TI::^ center director was an >rrrogant, capable 
individual who resented ACD Ihtervehtibh in his center. Although ACD staff 
accused him of using funding for other than the purposes Itemized in the center's 
budget, he would argue that he was only trying to care for his children in the 
most effective way possible. Utilization at the center was extremely low, 
partly because the families Pf children in the center were required to be church 
members and to Mice financial contributions to church activities. 



Including rent of $104,850. 
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Boston University School of Nanagiuieht 



SIKHERTEING (A) 



"I'm an optimist." 

- Katharine D. Kane 
Assistant to the Mayor 



Earu.y In April, 1968, part-tlae Special Asslitant Katharine Kane 
received her second inajbr asslpiiient frots Boston's newly Inaugurated 
aayor^ Kevin White: Create and manage a clty--wlde sualBer arts festival 
give It a "nelghborbodd" empliasls; do It this stamtt. It.was an 
Intriguing undertaking, one with great appeal for Kane. Shi believed 
the arts could Improve people's lives by bringing antagonistic groups 
together and helping Individuals to see the beauty In ordinary things. 
Despite the short time remalnlitg, she was sure It could be done. 

Vftiat had triggered both While's and Kane's Intereit Ixi the project 
^s a series of meetings with tha directors of the old Boston Arts 
Festival, defunct since 1964, which had sponsored classic cultural 
events ~ ballet, S3niphony concf rts, opera — In Boston' Public 
Garden. Said Kane; 

tfelspn Aldrlch and Jerrv . ienf eld wanted to resurrect 
the festival. But we dlou'' t want to do it that way again. 

didn't want it to hap: m downtown for the suburban people 
who were already lnteres:.<ittd in the arts. ICevin's general 
policy was to gq out into the neighborhoods. Wi» wanted to 
decentralise. It was ' he thrust of his caaqjaign and the 
political philosophy of everyone who cane into his adminis- 
tration. Having served In the legislature for four years 
when John Collins was Mayor ,1 Imew he had paid little at ten- 
tion to the neighborhoods. There was a tremendous feeling of 
apathy and alienation. Axxy festival that we did was not 
going to he an ^lite thlng| we were going to get ^he services 
out to people who couid not afford to come in town or afford 
the babysitters, and wouldn't want to anyway.^ 



^osen: \d and Aldrlch dropped out of the picture as soon as it_^ 
was clear that the festival was not going back to its old format, fhey 
did(, however, give Kane their records and files, as well as their mail- 
Ing list of contributors. 

This case was prepared by Delia O'Connor, Research ^sistantj^ under the 
supervision of Professor John R. Russell of Boston University^ ^ Public 
Management Program. Funds for Its development were provided by a grant 

from the National Training and Development Service. -The case 1^ 

Intended to serve as a basis for class discussimi, i^ot to illustrate 
either effective or Ineffective handling of a managerial situation. 
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The afimlhlstratlbh* 8 aupport for. ah arta festival rested on nore 
than ;j list Its coinmltiiieht to thm txelghbbrhopdsi however. White ^ Kane ^ 
aiid bthe: officials were cbncartied about the spectre bf rlbts In the 
poorer F^v^n Juring the cbtnlhg sunaer heat. The cbuhtry had detonated 
III hundreiia cf Urban disorders during the suns&er bf 1967^ with devas-* 
tatlpn In '.^lev^ark mid Detroit, If that were hot bad ehbugh, there was 
the phenomehcn bf hippies j ybimg people whose dress ranged from 
flambbyaht to dbwhrlght slovenly i whbge tastes rah tb drugs ^ and 
whose attlt'ide toward police | cbnvehtlbhal cltlzehs^ and returning 
Vietnam veterans I was Increasingly casual ahd rebelllbus, the fading 
of Height Ashbury In San Francisco as the country's hippie Mecca (to 
which 50,000 young pebple had migrated Ih the summer of 1967) might 
meaii trouble fbr Bbstbh. .Indeed | some jpebple thought the city would 
becbina the East Coast 's "Height" ih the summer of "68. In addition^ 
a new group had surfaced p known as the ylpples'^ who said they planned 
tb practice "the politics of ecatasy." 

Fbr all these raasohsi Xcib'^ project tbbk bh a sehse of urgency. 
Questlbns of acquirlt funds aJi^i dividing them between neighborhoods^ 
bf prbgrommlngp anc^ roj&-;t btaf flag would have to be answered fast. 



Kane's Back||rbund 

: __ _Kahe^8 entry into gbverniaent had beeh_her electibh to the Mf^aaachu^ 
setts Legislature in 1964, at the age of 29. H^r dintrict,. the third 
Suffolk^ Ihcluded the malthy^ predbmihantly white heighbbrhbods of 
Beacoh Hill and the Back Bay* aa well as the Italian North Ehd| Chiha- 
tbvh| the Fenway I the West Ehdj and part of the Sbutb End | ah area bf 
nnny natlbhallties^ ihcludihg Lebanese, Syrian ^ Pbli;i.')| Irish ^_ and 
riddled with Bbcial prbblems. She was helped in campaign by her 
energy and her credentials: A aative bf Indiaiiapbllsi she wais a sinmna 
cum laude graduate bf Smith Cbllege^ Phi Beta Rappe In pblitical 
science; a three-year president of the League bf Wbmen Vbters bf Bbstbh, 
and a fbtMr rMearch asalsta^ fbr President Eisenhower's Couoittee on 
Fbreigii Atd lii Washington. She was married tb Boston buBlnesimah 
Lpuls I.Kahei and lived In 1 federal tpwiihbuse bn Beacbh Hij.1 with 
their three children « She 4ind_ her husband cbllecced cbntempbrary 
painting and sculpture. A pack of nemberships testified tb Kane's vlgbr; 
Board of Directors bf the United CqimoUnity Services, which planned the uie 
of United Ftind dollars; Director of the Bbstbn chapter of Young Audiences , 
Inc., which paid for and sent musical groups into the Bbstbn Public 
Schools; Trustee bf the Cliarlea Playhbusei the city's non-profit prb-^ 
fesslbhal theater; and member of the Wbr"* ! ; ^ Council of Bbston^ 

Beacon Civic Assbciatlbni V^st 2nd Hbue^ and four South End 

Nelghbbrhocd Assbciatlons. 

During her fuh for iitt of ficei ilCane hac cem^aigned dbbr^tb^dbbr 
every night. Accompanied ih the North End by two Italian houeawlves 
from the community, she gained entrance to households whose doors might 
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otherwise have been closed i Sxt Chlhatdwh, she was introdaced to the 
conmiuhitS by a letter in Chinese from Dr. T.H. Li, a Tufts New England 
Medical Center physician. _In the ends Kane swept to victory, topping 
incumbents Joseph Langoni ind Mlchiel Nazzaro in the Democratic 
primary and finishing first In the final election for the three- 
person district, along with two Republicans. 

Reelected to the iegisiature in the fall of 1966, she Joined Kevin 
White's campaign for mayor the following year and, after the election, 
accepted his ;offer of work as a part-time assistant. Her first task 
was running the "spring cleanup." 

it was a tradition for Boston to conduct a spring clean-up cam- 
paign to remove the debris that accumulated each year in its alleys 

and parks. In the poorer neighborhoods, the buildup of trash in vacant 
lots was particularly ugly, and hazardous. White had pledged to do a 
"super" cleanup in 1968 -- one in which the efforts of city departments 
would be guided by neighbor hood assbciatibnsj arid residents would be 
active participants.: Kane started work bh the project in January, 

1968. She contacted netghbbrhobd assbciatibns and the anti-^poverty 

Area Planning and Action Councils (APACsJi asking them to develop plans 
fbr weekend cleanups of specific parka and vacant lots in thetr_ com- 
nunities. Several Saturdays were set aside for "alley rallies, with 
heighbbrhbbd organtaattons recruiting local residents for volunteer 
cleanup squads. In the South End and. East Bbston, Kane negotiated 
small cbntracts with neighborhood groups, under which tlw city paid 
residents to complete local cleanup and envirbnmental improvement 
prbjects. 

As the canSiign moved fro* bne neighborhood to the next, Kahe^wai 
responsible for coordinating the Department of Public Works' an J^h^ Police 
Department's contributions tb the cleanup drive. The former scheduled extra 
pickups to collect large items like mattresses and chairs from curbside^and 
brouRht diiipsters to designated alleys and lots where residents yere going 
to collect the trash. The police blocked off streets, so that cleanup crews 
could work, and towed abandoned cars. By early March, the campaign se^ed 
tb be running smoothly and Kane had become involved in meetings about the 
festival. 

runding^he Festival 

Kane ricbinized from the outset that the aiount of ^ funding she could 
Obtain for the arts festival and the programs that could be offered were 
closely interrelated. On the one hand, she could only offer those programa 
fir which she could pay (or th.t were free). 6n the other, funds would^ 
b^ forthcoitng only to the extent that her program proposals appealed to _ 
thoJe iho had the money. Her own salary, and that of.^^^L'f^^T'K^S ? 
bf paid by the mayor's office. Also available was $14,000 from ?he budget 
of ?he mayor's Slice of Public Celebrations, whose head. Nancy Huntington. 
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had attahded some of the early metlngs on the festival. K^^ 
previous work with the arts and her contacts with the old Boston 
Arts Festival producers led her to believe that an additional budget 
of $200^000 to $300^000 would be needed. Some of this could be 
expected from_ the Boston City Cduncil, (In April, the council al-_ 
located $100^000 to the project.) The rest would have to come from 
other sources ~ government organizations, private foundations, busi- 
nesses^ or individuals. 

Kane knew that Boston charitable foundations expected grant ap- 
plicants to explore gbverninent funding sources before requesting sup- 
port from the foundations. In January, 1968, an artist named Adele 
Seronde (who was helping Kane on the cleanup campaign) had submitted 
auch a proposal to the Boston Redevelopment Authority. Galled "The 
City as a Museum" (see Exhibit 1), it suggested using various city 
sites for_ wall murals, viest-pdcket parks, and informal sculpture dis- 
plays. The hptibn was to cre.ate_ visual treats in places that were 
currently neglected and full of trash. 

Serbhde thought her proposal wouldalso be suitable for submission 
to the National Endowment for the Arts or the Massachusetts Council ph_ 
the Arts. The former was at* Independent federal agency created in 1965. 
it awarded grants in program areas including theatre and visual arts to 
non-profit brgariizatidns. Most of the grants stipulated that the award 
had to be matched by non- federal funds. ^ Usually, the Endowment did hot 
make "General Support" grants— -that is, requests that were not targeted 
to a specific project — nor grants that covered more than half bf ah 
bperatibh's total cost. The Massachusetts Council oh the Arts was a 
state agency that entered into contracts with cultural organizations to 
provide programs of music, visual arts, dance, and theatre tb the public. 

Kane also had the option of approaching corpbratibhs that had their 
own charitable foundations or corporate giving activities. Corporations 
often liked tb make grants to programs that had some connect ibn with the 
company's product, that took place in the vicinity of the firm's head- 
quartersi or that helped the corporation with its public image. Usually, 
companies set aside some part of their annual budgets for dbhatidns. Most 
of these allbcatidns were pledged to non-profit groups to whbm the company 
gave regularly. The remainder was parcelled out on a first-come, first- 
serve basis, often just before the start of a new fiscal year. 

Cbrpbrations frequently made non-monetary cbhtrlbutibns — for 
example, product overruns or old office furniture. Paper companies sup- 
plied paper, textile mills donated fabric, and local hardware stores might 
iveh pitch in some nails, if asked. Some firms offered their employees 
services — often their public relations, advertising, or auditing per- 
sonnel. The place to make initial contact with a corporation was usually 
through its community relations or public affairs office, unless the ap- 
plicant knew a vice president or two. 
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The fbuhdatiohs and charitable trasts in Boston were a maj^ 
source of support for cultural programB <see Exhibits 2 and 3). After 
making some exploratory inquiries, applicants submitted a written pro- 
posal and a cover letter that the foundation's scaff could mail to 
trustees for cbhsideratidn at thelrnextmeeting. It was a g^^ 
to select foundations carefully — that is, to concentrate on those 
that had a track record of giving to projects like the one proposed. 
And the amount requested should be in line with the foundation's 
previous giving • nbt_$30,obb, for example, if the foundation had 
never given morethan $5,000. Since the_ trustees of Boston foundations 
often swapped iriformatibn, it was desirable to submit applications to 
no more than five or ten altogether, witb fi list to each one of the 
others that had been contacted. Applying to mare than ten might be 
considered ihdisci linate. Frequently, trustees called each other and 
did what amburited .o informal fundraising, saying, "I see you got X's 
prbpbsaU too. We're going to give them_$5,0QQ. Wliat are you gbing to 
give?" JEach foundatidn preferred to be one of several funding a prbject, 
rather than its sble support. Foundationsaiso preferred to give 
capital funds fbr majbr equipment purchases and building renovations, 
br seed money tb get prbj ect a going, rather thati funds for operating 
expenses. National foundations of ten_awarded Boxe sizable grants than 
did Ibcal bnesj but they shied away from funding local projects that 
did nbt have obvibus national implications. 

Nearly 80% of support for non-profit organizations in the Boston 
area came from individuala. Rich people contacting their rich friends 
still seemed to be one of the »ost effective ways to raise funds for 
any project. Mass mailings coaid be conducted by professional direct 
mail hbuses, with the usual responserate about 2X. Prof essipnalfuhd 
raising of this kind for the arts festival could easily cbst_ $10,000. 
One tactic bfteti used by non-profit organizations was to mail appeals 
either tb contributora on the list of an organization similar tb_ their 
bwh| br tb names on published lists of patrons of established cultural 
institutions like the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Museum bf Fine 
Arts. Much of the most productive fundraising, however, was done by 
wealthy people who agreed to call up their friends and ask them for 
money. 



Program Pbssibilit^^ 

Bbston, long known as a wellspf ing of ihtellectuai and creative 
activity, had more than its share of universities^ cultural institutions, 
and resident artists of all descriptions. Kane, through her personal 
interest in the arts wid her participation in various civic organiza- 
tions was familiar withmuch, but certainly not all, of this local 
"art-Infrastructure." During March and early April, as she thought about 
the festival, the following — sometimes haphazard — picture of program 
possibilities began to emerge. 
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The Performing Ar«: Both the Bbstori Phllhannonta, a grbup of 
prof eStonaf ^^S?.n.. w ho played classical music, and the Cambridge 
0«ra Workshop would be willing to perform at remote locations at a 
cost of S2 oSo to $3,000 for each show. Other professional musicians 
llrl available to ^iVe band concerts, but their union «a8 apprehensive 
aboat^hilr plrforSlng in farfiung neighborhoods like Dorchester and 
laslBoston preferring that the concerts be given on the Boston ^ 
S^'r Se* National Guard and U.sr Army "^^^^'^^^ 
more willing to perform in.remote locations.^ Kalman Novak who had 
offered Kane his assistance, was on the boara cf ^ ^^c tors _,of^ the 
Cambridge Opera Workshop and hM good contacts it, the Philharmonla 
^nS«t was director of the South End Music Center, an arts and social 
orSnization thK taug^ how to play classical musical Instru- 

ments and perform m Lncert. Children from low-income families were 
often given scholarships. 

the New Engistld ConseSVitofy of MdSlc, tor aboot $1,808, J™" . _ 

:.s1i„i;^'t.r?r»Ioro ^'hl"SrirtS*:^.rfo™,ncea,.ouia tr.n^ 

Tnf„ i Kre^t sittJt... Thi eoniervatbry could also provide teachers for 
Into a street aettlng. percusalon Instrimenta. Instruments 

^;ra'"hlve'?o1*'U«:r;nnnl?ructo?.. fees would he shout $6 an hCUr. 

1^ rr^i^in oTomi that could be expected to please teenagers 
Local popular muslc^groups that ^^^^ ^xhe Legynd" and credits 

existed all over the city . They had ^ Braintree Battle 

'fthe Ss ""s^mnroupB-piayeHazI! Some rock and^roll. and othera 

S a!??c rhvtte lid blues, and Dixieland. The groups usually 
psychedelic, rhyth^ and ue ^ received a phone 

charged between $100 anM150^a pert ^ proposed to run a "^azzwagbn." 
Tna bS Jrilcrfhat-woSftravellrom one^elghborhood to^the next and 
serve as a stage on which one of these, groups would perform. 

Popular music by natiBnal entertainers coaid also be 
i^opuxar muoiv, $3,500 a performance ^ and other 

would be expensive ^-n Baez cos^^§3. ^^^^^P^ groups and making 

major groups ^^arged §1^5HU .o 9^. ^ professional booking 

tecteical arrangements for them^woul^ require ^ ^^^^^^ 

publicity These P^°P J-^^U.^^^L^ff^rtS price of'one really 
local rock, «°"i-fj?Jf^hat bringing major entertainer the corn- 

famous one. Others felt ^J^^^^^^^^J j segments of the 

"^"lation° ^It would lnsure rK^ectable crowds, guarantee press coverage 
^Tif H C^«lbllltv for the festival in its first year, and provide 
Siide^tstuh'birname enLrtalnment that many of them could not other- 
vise afford. 
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One question that needed answering was the relative balance of _ 
classical and popular music. Kane saw the festival as haying a dual 
function: Oiie of entertainiBent| another of creating an educated 
audience. Both had to be accoBplished in dense and diverse neighbor- 
hoods in the city ~ Irish, Italian, black ~ whoae tastes. in the 
arts and entertainment, as ±n much else, diverged noticeably. It 
would I she thought, require a mix: 

We didn't want to gear to just high faluting stuff. It 
was important to have the ballet, but it was also important 
to have the teenage dances, and the battles of the bands. 

No matter what mix of popular orciassical, local or national enter- 
tainment was chosen, however,_the festival would have to provide 
technical support for the performmces— dance and drama as well as 
music. There would have to be sound equipment (which some people 
thbufsht would be damaged or stolen during the constant moves from 
location to location). There would have to be lighting ^ and gwera- 
tors^ and the festival would have to own, operate^ and maintain a 
fleet of_vehicle8 to haul the technical paraphernalia from place to 
place. The rock-bdttdm estimate for this technical support budget 
was $15^000. Kane didn't think it could go higher than $30 | 000. 

Technical crews might well be recruited from the local imiversi- 
ties and colleges. Ndrtheastertt University ^ Boston University, Brahdeia 
University arid Emerson College ail had theater schools. Crew members 
would have tbbe paid around $150 a week. Another technical issue was 
scheduling. If performances in the neighborhoods were riot scheduled 
centrallyi there might be too many events planned for the same nights. 
In that case, no matter what the festival's tectaical capability, some 
locatioris would be poorly served. 

Visual^^s^ : Two local art institutions were carididates for par- 
tic ipItibri"lirThe festival. The Museum of Fine Arts ^ kribwri as one of 
the best museums in the United States, was run by a conservative board 
of trustees who took a traditional view ~ some said a 19th century view 

of the museum's curatorial and educational role. It was not active 
in the community, and its board and administratiori were uneasy about 

the museum's location on the edge of one of the city's low- income, 

black rieighborlidods. The institute of Conten^orary Art, a small private 
institute in Back Bay, was in severe financial difficulty. Its board 
was considering disbanding, and was investigatirig the option of making 
the iristitute a satellite of Boston University or the Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

In a less traditional vein was Adele Serbnde's "murals" proposal 
(seeExhibit 1). Seronde was an enthusiastic^ charismatic artist in her 
mld-30'8 who showed In the Weeden Gallery on Lewis Wharf and knew and 
worked with many other artists. She was the mother of five children. 



the wife df research doctor, Joseph Serdride» and the daughter of 
Christian A. Herter, at various times governor of Massachusetta and 
U.S. Secretary of State. 

in conjunction with her work on the cleah-up caisqiaigii, Seronde 
had already been promoting her murals project in the neighborhoods. 
The well-to-do conmnnities, by-ahd-largej were skeptical. Back Bay' s 
business association, for example * thought murals would be "garish." 
in the poorer, black neighborhoods, however, there was more enthusiasm. 
A loosely organized group, known as the Negro Artists Association, 
wanted to participate. And the concept of giant, colorful murala 
seemed to appeal to the residents of these neighborhoods. In addition, 

there was less difficulty in securing permission from building owners 

to use their walls. Indeed, many of the most desirable sites were owned 
by the Boston Redevelopment Authority. 

Seronde's project was expensive, however^ and required leadership. 
Painti scaffolding, equipment jBid payment for the artists would run to 
$5,000 or more if several murals were completed that sUianer, as Seronde 
envisioned. The rest of her project — playground development, sculpture 
and workshops, —would cost another $20,000 on the scale that she had 
planned, unless much of the material and equipment could be secured 
free or at cut rates. Seronde was already trying to entice a man «he 
had met the sunaaer before. Drew Hyde, to come east to work on the murals 
project. Hyde, a 27-:-year-old idealist who had left college to run a 
bookstore in San Fransisco, was active in the black community and had 
been working with the Black Panthers. His main talents were energy and 
brganizat ion . 

Kane and Seronde also thought it would be feasible to set up art 
workshops in the neighborhoods. These could be staffed by art teachers 
who worked in the Boston Public Schools during the academic year; but 
their hourly rate was about $10, and they did not have neighborhood 
relationships^ 

Stnokey Bacon, a friend of Kane's and a technical iiioatrator for 
a large research and development firm, called to say she wanted to help 
with the festival. Bacon began holding meetings at her house with women 
she knew or had heaSd of (many of whom lived In the suburbs) who dld^ ^ 
volunteer work in the arts. A few were art teachers. The group talked^ 
about estabiishiSg a mobile craftswagon that would tour the neighborhoods 
and encourage children to do arts and crafts with inexpensive materials 
like orange juice cans, paper towels, and popsicle sticks. A craftswagon 
would require a vehicle, gas, and two operators. The women estimated 
that with supplies like paper and nagic markers, the project would cost 
several thousand dollars for the summer. 

it seemed clei^ that, if workshops or craftswagBSi veie organized, 
the selection 6f instructors would be critical. Said one observer: 
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People who get attracted to^ this kind of a festival are 
people in the arts. To survive on a playground in 
Rbxbury or in South Boston or in Dorchester with twenty- 
five to fifty kids, i think most of your talent has got to 
be survival talent i You have to have people who can handle 
teenagers who decide to hassle them. You have to know how 
to talk to somebody's Mther who is going to give you a 
bad time. You can get a girlwho is a Junior in college 
arid just loves little kids and loves all kinds of art, 
but she's Just going to get chewed up. 

Dance: The Bojston Ballet Company was willing to perform in the 
neighborhoods, with both a full-scale performance and a demonstration 
with four dancers that would cost $25e-$300. The dancers would _ 
require a stage, and a trailer in which to change. Also available 
in the area were various groups that would demonstrate square and 
ethnic dancing. The square dancing groups, for about $100 a per- 
formance, came with their own fiddler and would teach the audience 
not only American steps, but Irish, Polish, Swedish, English^ 
Scottish, Armenian, Greek^ Yugoslavian^ and Israeli dances as well. 
The Dance Circle of Boston did modern dance presentations for between 
ilpd and $300. The Billie Pope Afro Dance Company, which performed 
Ballnese and African dances, as weii as Afro-Cubah and Early American * 
offered perf ortaances for about $260. 

Theatre: through her membership bh its board of trustees t Kane 
knew that the Charles Playhouse could give plays in remote locations. 
The cost would be $3,000 to $4,000 for each perfbrtaance and the company 
probably could handle no more than five productions during the summer. 

Several black professional actors at the Theatre Company of Boston, 
an Equity repertory compaxryi expressed interest in building the nucleus 
of a black comunity theater by working, that summer with young people 
from the neighborhoods. They wbuld need funds for staff salaries, 
special consultants (on lijghtlng^ set design, and so forth), scripts, 
costumes, and production cbsts. Twb black actors, James Spruill and 
Gustave Johnson, outlined a prbgram that they thought would cost about 
$20,000. It might be pbsslble tb have the tweiity or so student actors 
paid $38 a week by the Nelghbbrhbbd Ybuth Corps, a federally funded 
Jobs program designed to Intrbduco poor ybuhg people to prospective 
careers. This arrangefQeht^ however ^ wbuld mean that , the sipmer theatre 
group would be made up entirely bf Ibw-ihcome teenagers. The actors 
felt the so^er would be more prbductive if students came from various 
economic backgrounds. The Theater Cbmpany was willing to make ijn-kind 
donations (space, instruction, and box office counselling) that might 
cut costs by several thousand dollars. Private contributions and a 
small admissions charge might reduce them by an additional $500. 
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Various other small or experiroental theatre groups that might be 
capable of performing in the neighborhoods included the Caravan Theatre ^ 
The Proposition, On Theatre, and Stage One Drama Workshops, Tufts 
University and the Ldeb Drama Center at Harvard both had summer theatre 
productions whose tickets cost $5 and up, although free admission to 
dress rehearsels might be arranged^ These productions could not be 
given in the neighborhoods, however, it might be pbssiblc to hire ten 
or more students from theatre schooisat area universities and have 
them produce street theatre for the festival, but the short lead time 
and the difficulty of supervising such a project made it seem very 
ambitious iti the late spring. 

The Theatre Workshop of Boston offered classes for children in 
improvisation at a cost of $40 per student for one month. A hew 
theatre in the Boston area, the Neponset Valley Players, was planning 
to produce Hidple Purvia that summer, a_ comedy about a wealthy woman 
who poses as a cleaning woman wid disrupts a whole community. The 
company charged $125 per performance and was willing to work in the 
heighborhoods • 

Film ; Kane thought a film workshop, established centrally to 
permit the most efficient use ofequipment and prbfessiohal staff, 
might generate a great deal of enthusiasm among teenagers who could 
take their own photographs and make their own films. Instructors 
salaries, equipment and suppites would cost $15,000-$20,000, however, 
unless cbrpbratlbns like Kodak and Polaroid donated materials and 
equipment. Students enrolled at a film workshop might also be put 
on the Neighborhood Youth Corps payroll. 



Elma Lewis 



Fbr eighteen years, Elma Lewis, a black woman known nationally as 
a leader in the arts, had run her own School of Fine Arts in Boston s 
Black community in Roxbury^ The school bperated year-round, of faring 
professional instruction in dance, drama, music^ and art. Lewis also 
ran a summer workshop attended in the mornings by children, and in the 
afterhobh by an older group, that cost between $20-.$25 a student. _ 
During the past two summers, ahe had managed the Elma Lewis Playhouse 
in thi Park Arts Festival. In 1967, the playhbuse had attracted 45,000 
to its free performances. Three-quarters of the spectators were black. 
Upon hearing of Kane's project, Lewis expressed strong misgivings 
about the city's plans to start a new arts festival in the same 
neighbbrhbbd: 

I'm amused by ail thi tilk. We've been doing the same thini 
in Franklin Park for the past two summers. Now, they ve 
discovered us. Oar festival became Important last summer; 
how the city comes along. ... 
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When the Bbstdti Art Festival died in_ the Boston Garden^ 
we^ tob| felt the lack. WeM been taking our children _ 
there and we missed the music, and the paintings^ and the 
dance concerts, and opera, and plays* So we decided to 
create bur bwn opportunities. The first summer festival 
in 1966 lasted three weeks* I go^ a federal grant of 
$18^000. . . . Last summer weexpanded the festival in 
Frahkllti Park to ten weeks and raised over $50,000 to 
cover expenses. Senator Kennedy got us $10,000 in federal 
fiizids, arid the Cultural Foundation contributed. So did 
New England Telephone, Old Colony, Boston Gas, the Hyamsi 
sb did the Susskind Foundations, and various other sources. 

Fbr this summer we're raising $100,000. We're planning 
sixty-brie nights of entertainment So far, Duke Elllrigtbni 
pdetta, Olaturigl, the Jones Raywood_School of Ballet from 
Washington, D.C., the Boston Phllharmonla and the CambrldgiB 
Opera Workshop have agreed to perform. 

In subsequent cdniaents, Lewis made it clear that she did hot want 
any city Iriterf erence in the management of her activities. She would, 
however^ consider taking a flat grant of "$5,000 or sb" from Kane's 
operatlbri. 

_ _ _» 

City Agenda 

Several city agencies seemed to be in a pbsltlon to assist or, 
perhaps, hinder Kane's efforts: 

Bos t ori '^^arks and Recraat ion Depart men t had traditlbrially run a 
ftii^ffTftAi- Arta and craftB program tn the neighbbrhbbdaj funded at more 
thaii $100,000. It had Just purcivi^ved two "shbwmbbllesi" mobile vehicles 
suitable for staging outdoor pcrfc^riaaricesi arid a trailer that could be 
used fbr costume changes. The department had already signed a $4,200 
cbntract with the Boston Children '<? Theatre fbr eighty performances 
arbuhd the city, that would involve children in acting but fairy tales. 
Two theatre teachers had also been hired for $2*400. Karie had a 
cordial working relationship with Parks and^Recreat ion Commissioner 
Tlerney, btit some of his subordinates secsmed hostile. 

The Department was very nervous about us because we 
seemed threatening. They had some very uninteresting 
programs where the kids were learning nothing. The 
assistant for cultural affairs was very difficult. 
But they owned the showBoblles- 
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the ffrrrrr-^^— ^^»^r^ct: Connnlas4mt mO operated P^rka and 

M^^^^opo-^^^^"^-^ ^ . _ ■ Z^^yJ nf these areas would be 

«creatlon.l ladd all °'|' J^J.J^^''- ThfcoSlasion ""ually anHiia 

r„ "ria":/I^rf:^ fBi1o«"of%«liel„. ..atlval ava„«. 

and federal funds °f J""*^ conducted a suimner sports program 
n SScSJ Cl^ln^^ep) .ones or.^^ bas.et.all touma- 
Bents and group trips to recreational facilities. 

. project to creap MiaHbjp^ 
funded by the ^i^y. it was designed ^^^^ by establishing and 
easier access to <^ityzB°^«'^"*"J^"'* ^^''I^'^n^ittle City Halls." The 
staffing s-^S r ^=*Pi„°"^rr i::^«Iient^o^ White ' s pro- 

little city halls w^^^^".^'^"''!^ ,H"^"i„fi6orhood Kane had 

gram to take his administration to the "^^f ^"^"J^^ ^^^^^ establish- 
Ittended many of the planning meetings that P«ceded t ^ ^^^ 

^^mC °n%iS: -«laa«» 
sonetime later. 

Boston's Neighborhoods 

Boston Had foortean racog„l.ad "'ilf-'^-'f ,f S/Hll'tiat""' 

^bverty tarB" nai^borhbdda ara d.acribad below. 

BSusalTESrs^End.a raaidaota now ^-/'.^^/"".If .^f r,ad. solitary 

rtjaot pobr. ^<*"" "^t'tiSSnta witH liqaor licanaai 

alcoholics and over a hundred ©scaDxisnmciiuo _ ^ other 

«SS proatitutas Sa nu.ba« -""'l'"'';^ Sa baa?^n"p 

H^apltal at,a Boit6n Unlvaraity ^'=dical Cantar. 

iHa naUhborhood-i '""y-Sra^a chur.has 
Cathadral /irilrSta^rbrPua/td Rii^ Tha clatgy 

l^p^aS^ad rintrtHS"! SirSv'ar^ant floCa Ha.caly. 1« tba 
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case of public housing, for exanplei some churchmen promoted ^ 
others opposed it* Over forty social welfare agencies saturated the 
area; Of these, the one that claimed an overview and that had the most 
prestigious board was the Unltid South End Settlements (USES). Morgan 
Memorial, the Salvation Army, the South End Boys Club, and the Robert 
Gould Shaw House were also active. The goals, efforts, and boards of 
these organizations often overlapped. 

In 1965, when Boston's federally-funded cbtmunlty action agency. 
Action for Boston Gomnuhlty Develppmerit _ (ABCB) , decided to decentral-- 
ize its operations, it established, its first sat.elliLe in the South 
End; Named the South End Neighborhood Action Program (SNAP) , it 
became the naodel for a citywide network of area planning and action 
councils (APAGs).^ 



£harlestown ; A working-class community with a strong religious 
and historical flavor, Charleitown was cut off from the rest of the 
city by wharves, water, and highways. Its Monument and Wlnthrop Squares 
were ringed by large townhousesi while elsewhere, housing on the streets 
with heavy industrial traffic was dilapidated and shabby; A massive 
public housing project in the northeast corner of the area contained 
one sixth of Gharlestbwh'ia hotisihg units and 4,500 of its people. _^ the 
project had a ten percent turnover yearly^ and most of Charlestown* s 
citizens considered project residents to be transients and outsiders. 



^By early 1968, APACs were operating in each of the city'^s eleven 
anti-poverty target areas. They were Ihtehded to cbbrdihate anti- 
poverty efforts at the neighborhood level and to develop indigenous 
neighborhood leaders who could speak for their connnuhitles* be elected 
to public office, and serve onhospital and school boards. Each APAC 
established itself by holding an election for those seats on the board 
of directors that were to be occupied by local residents. Once 
elected, these board members (approximately twenty) asked for addi- 
tional hbminatlons from the agencies and social service organizations 
active in the area, and from that pool, appointed ten more board members. 

The largest annual APAC budget ($290,0005 was the South End s: 
Others were about $190,000. ABGD funds were distributed to neighbor- 
hood anti-poverty activities by a process that emphasized population 
and poverty (see Exhibit 5). 

Each APAC hired a director, assistant director , secretary, and 
several program assistants; Staff members were usually neighborhdod 
residents and their APAC jobs were frequently stepping stones to other 
public sector positions. 
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in fact, Charlestbwh's raildetits were given to viewing almost 
atiyone as an butsldars so closi were the faniiy and ethnic religious 
tiis that bound the cbinniuriity; ' The overwheimingiy Catholic district 
was divided into three parishai^ headed by threepowerfuimonsignori, 
and people were identified by the parish in whichthey tived.^ 
Chariestbwh's fbnnal sbcial organizations, the tions and Kiwanis^ were 
important^ and elections at tha Knights of Coiumbus and the American 
Legion were hotly contested. Winners often used positions in these 
organizatibns as entrees into city or state politics. 

The locals in Charles town harbored a deep resentment of public 
agencies. They had endured the Boston Elevated Company ^s construction 
of ah elevated railway down their main street in 1901; the Bos tbn 
Housing Authbrity's disibcatidn of homeowners for the public housing 
project in 1942; and the Massachusetts Port Authority's bulldozing of 
dozens of hbmes in 1950 for rainps to the >fy8tic^ver Bridge. No 
government- funded sbcial service organization ejtlsted in eharlestowh_ 
until the opening of the John F. Kennedy Multi-Service Center in 1965, 
which by 1968 had becbme the Charlestown APAC. 

Roxbury ; This part of Boston underwent a majortransfbrmatibh in 
the 19508, with the arrival of many poor, onskiiied Blacks from the 
rural South. By and large, this group seemed tohave little use for _ 
the iiddle-class values of work and education that buoyed up the stable 
blue- and white-collar black population already living in the neighbor- 
hood. During the transition, ideal churches suffered from rapid mem- 
bership turnbver, thbugh they remained an important channel of communi- 
cation between the disparate groups. The neighborhood became increas- 
ingly threatened by gangs and other difficult social problems. The 
new arrivals were alienated from almost every institution except the 
tiny storefrbht churches. 

In defense of their community, Muriel andOt to Snbwdeh, representa- 
tives of the elite black group living in the tree--lined streets next to 
Franklin Park, established Freedom House in the late 1960s. Its 
mission was to keep Roxbury from becomtog just another slum, partly 
by establishing black brganizations. On the board of Freedom House 
were the nost influential Jewish and black leaders in the state. In ^ 
a related effort the Roxbury Community Council was formed to fight urban 
decay with city and federal funds. The Council served as an umbrella 
for sixty-five organizations, including stores, schools, churches, 
social welfare, and neighborhood groups. 

Roxbury contained a great deal of public housing, including a 774- 
unit called Orchard Park, whose population was 85% black, mostly women 
and children. 
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In 1966, ABCD snd the ne^y_ established Rbxbury APAC helped Elma 
Levis launch her festival in Fr«kl±n Park. ABCD secured federal "lag 
funds,*' to be paid back at the end of the fiscal year^ so that Lewis 
could make application to foundations with a festival proposal ABCD 

staff tneinbers helped prepare^ The Rbxbury AP AC also recruited 

Neighborhood Youth eorpB_ workers to clear a refuse dump for use as 
the playhouse site » After the success of the Elma Levrls Playhouse i 
ABCD was beset with requests to finance similar cultural programs in 
other neighborhoods* The Rbxbury APAC board included members from 
the clergy and major social service groups • Freedom House founders 
bttd and Muriel Snowden served as APAC advisors. 



Public Reiattons ^mt Advertising 

Kane thought pubilc_ relations would be a key element in the 

festival's success. Several approaches seemed feasible. The cheapest 
would be for the festival to do ail its bwh publicity using volunteers 
to develop press contacts, place stories and produce press releases, 
brochures, posters, flyers, and_ radio and TV ahhoun cements. Unfbr^ 
tunately, there was no way of knbwing if the heighbbrhbods would have 
volunteers sufficiently talented to handle the work. And someone 
would have to coordinate them; Since the festival would be active drily 
in the suomer, it would be expensive to hire a year-round i ih-house 
public relations director; 

The public relations work could be cbritracted out to an agency 
that would estabtish a central operation tb publicize citywide events, 
handle inedia contact, and guide local PR effbrts in the neighborhoods. 
According to a proposal submitted by Arthur Honks Associates, Iric. , a 
local public relations firm, the cbst of such ah arrarigeinerit would be 
about $6,000 for the agency and $4,000 for materials. These cost 
estimates assumed that there would be rib paid advertising^ an approach 
that risked poor exposure for and respbhse tb festival events. Paid 
advertising ^buying space in newspapers arid on televlsibri for major 
events — would increase the probability of good atteridarice at per- 
fbrinances by entertainers who were hbt unrlversally known. Paid adver- 
tising, orchestrated by a prbfessiorial^ would probably meari lO-second 
and 60-8econd radio spots, and small ads Iri the arts arid entertainment 
pages of Boston's newspapers. The costs fbr each everit would be sub- 
stantial (see Esdiibit 6). 

In addition to Arthur Hbhka* proposal j there were public relations 
experts in local businesses and bther brgariixatibns who indicated they 

would be willing to give advice* This group iricluded Frederick 

Davis, Jr;, Assistant Vice President of Marketing at the State Street 
Bank; Caron LeBrun, Art Critic for the Boston Herald Traveler; and 
James Hanton, Assistant Director of Public Relations for the United 
Fruit Company; 
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Soine MHTrffg*^^ta3L Quasttons 

April arrived and the nuiiber of quest Ibhi to be answered and 
actions to be taken seemed^ to Kane^ to be legion. It had been agreed 
that the general format of the festival would include "naj or" per- 
fornances in several central locations, and "minor" perfoniaacas and 
arts workshops in all of the city's fourteen hcighbbrhbpds. The target 
date for the first festival activities was the last week in June and 
Kane had yet to decide how many people she needed for her central staff, 
the kind of people they should be^ and what functions they should 
perf onn« 

Staffing was not the only unresolved prbbiems: There were others • 
What, for exa^ie, was. the best way to ensure cbbperatibn from the 
several city departments crucial to the festival? How many major 
performances should there be^ and of what kind? How should the neighbor 
hoods be org^ized. What prbpbrt ion of the budget (br budgets) should 
be spent on performraces and what prbj^brtibn bn wbrkshbps, and how 
should workshop teachers be recruited and screened? 

Underlying many of these questions was the issue, of how much 
control to give the neighborhoods. There were thbsewhb advised that 
most of the festivaiBhould be set up and conducted frbm a central of- 
fice run a8_ tightly aspossible by Kane* All events and performances 
would be scheduled into the neighborhoods by a central staff • The 
workshops for a neighborhood would be designed and staffed centrally, 
with highly qualif ted prof esslbhal teach chosen by Kane and her staff 
Others argued that such a course of actibhwbuld violate the central 
theme of the festival — nelghbbrhbbd ihvblvemint. One advisor said: 

It is very hard to remain grass rbbts bhci you begin the 
necessary administratibni PR, and tbp quality consulting 
you need to maintain the highest standards. 

Kane, too, was wary of tight central cbhtrbl: 

It would mean that wbrkahbps br other events woi4^n^t_ relate 
as well to the pebple in the neighborhood, the neighborhoods 
would not feel they were chbbsihg them. They might select a 
less professional music teacher than if we did the whole thing 
centrally and hired very qualified music people, but the 
neighborhood would feel it was iii^)08ed on them. 

Still i Kane knew the festival would be viewed as her project, and 
she had to have a tight enough rein on the neighborhoods to keep things 
from getting out of hand. 



Exhibit 1 
SUMHBRTHING (A) 
Adele Seronde's "City Afr4lyfleuffl''^ropo8ai 

PROPOSALi To use available city sites, now neglected, for the contem- 
porary art which has grown so huge that it nakes the function of the 
museum obsolete. To make, in fact, the whole city a potential museum. 

Although this project is primarily conceived in terms of using the 
fine arts to recreate new, exciting forms, colors and gardens in the 
place of rubbish-filled courts and dump lots and on dirty walls of the 
poor sections of the city, it cbUld have very important secondary 
functions : 

a) To galvanize heighbdrhbbds to help plan and execute the actual 
worici cleaning up the area in the process, 

b) To create an atmosphere favorable to other self-help projects, 
creating pride in heighbbrhbbd and in self, 

c) To pave way fbr sblving mbre obvious economic, political and 
educational problems by giving •Imple, tangible evidence of what can 
be done with cooperative eff brt (^) . 

(*) Basic theory is that underlying ugliness of city can influence 
psychologically the whole way of life of its people, and conversely, 
happy colors, flowers, interesting spaces, fountains, peaceful places 
t5 sit can help make city life tenable and pleasant if the people 
living there are given responsibility for making these changes, 

d) Tb attract concerned people into depressed neighborhoods, 
creating community of interest which could help eliminate "de facto 
siegregatibh. 



ej Tb stimulate control of pollution, 

f) Tb attract architecture which would incbrpbrate all the fore- 
going processes described, which are in thems elves patching processes 
on an existing situation, but which should be included in basic city- 
planning with the inhabitants. 

Integral to this project is the idea bf plahhing 5-10 simultaneous 
attacks on problems of individual sites in different parts of the^ity. 
(The number of projects started would depend bn feasible sites, number 
bf individual artists who could each take responsibility for a parti- 
cular site and on funds.) Projects could be executed by means, 
but I personally believe that hand labor wbuld be the most effective 
way in terms of building pride and self-reSpect. The simultaneous at- 
tack is important because it would stimulate: 
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Exhibit 1 (cbntihued) 



a) Diverse artistic reactions to the separate probienis presented 
by each site^ 

b) individaal responsibility towards the total city-^ide problem 
of ogitness^ 

c) Pabiicity which could help everyone be aware of the radertytng 
philosophy of many, separate responsive acts to help cure an overall 
problem. 

However, desirable as it might be to start working simultaneously 
in different parts of the C.tyj it may be practically necessary to 
start in one or two areas to show what can be done first. 



1 would suggest that central city areas, such as wails facing 
parking or vacant lots be considered. (For instance: the wail facing 
the parking lot at Harlbbrb and Dartmouth Streets, or the wail facing 
the Public Cardehs at Arlington and Commonwealth Avenue), and that 
artists and volunteers be completely responsible for the initial 
projects . 

Another possibility would be to make an outside S-dimenslohal 
"show" in the hear future, to spotlight the whole concept In the form 
of a preview. Included in such a show project could be any/all of the 
following features: 

a) Wall paintings and/or bas reliefs, the wall doubling at night 
as show place for li^t shows, neon sculpture, or movies; 

b) Vest-pocket garden in small courtyard, or an abandoned dump 
lot, or: 

c) Sculpture garden, including assemblages of junk^ or: 

d) Playground, including watt which can be whitewashed over for 
children's murals, sculptures as playground equipment^ etc. 

e) Cluster of buildings with front sides facing open space, 
painted in related colors, to make back-drop for advjertising spaces 
filled with serious painting or haiku-postersi or: 

f) Outdoor theatre and/or comuhlty arts center, 

g) butdoor restaurant or coffee house in small park. 

Although any of these projects could be adapted to a show preview, 
they could all be done in different sections of the city on a long- 
range basis. In addition, larger lots of ah acre or more could have 
more ambitious uses ^ I.e. ♦ comBKunity vegetable gardens, pony-traits, 
bicycle-tracks, "used-car" or "hot-rod" race courses, even wild- life 
sanctuaries, for instances 
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Exhibit 1 (continued) 

The suggested politicai structure by which this project could be 
managed could be as follows: 

Haster Artists Co^lttee ; comprised of individual artists capable 
of taking responsibility for artistic decisions ^ for working with given 
neighborhood to determine needs for finding labor to execute project, 
hand, for determining what materials and financial cdmpensation is 
necessary, ideally, artist would be from a given neighborhood. Artists 
could either act as a group or work autonomously. 

When the artist and neighborhood group have decided what kind of 
improvement they want for a given sitiBi the artist should write a pro- 
posal for the prospective financing body stating: 

a) What ^kihd of job visualized, 

b) Where? What space? 

c) Context and function of job? 

d) i^iementation; by whom, and what skills available? 

e) Necessities; i.e.: working materials, working space, compensa- 
tion for artists, approximate costs of materials. 

Advisory Committee : consiltihg of leaders in business , educational, 
religibas, political life of city who would have real foKction of cutting 
red-tape, helping to raise mbhey^ and insurance, to publicize, to solve 
political and economic and legal probletns that would come up^ Artists 
would need financial advisor and perhaps over-alt financial manager, 
educational and political backing. 

Boston Redevelbpmen^uthdrity (BRA) : consisting of representatives 
who could give advice on what designs actually could be executed, after 
3-dimen8ional modelshad been presented, and could authorize funds to 
help pay for materials and compensation to artists. 

Labor : should be cbtnmunity^based and paid, but ther^ should be 
leeway to allow volunteer help from individuals or members of any 
interested groups: students, garden clubs, hippies, etc. 

I visualize funds coming from the government (the IZ of Urban 
Renewal Funds that must be spent on "beautification") , and from private 
industry* and from individual contributions. 

Optional : over-all artistic directory who could act as catalyst, 
as liaison between groups, and, write proposals for financing if 
necessary. 
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Exhibit 1 (continued) 



Vilntnx 
Spring 
•68 

Winter 
•68 

Stnnmer 
•68 



Fail • 68 
Winter » 
Spring, 
Stsnmer 
•69 etc. 



f jjne Schedule (appr&x^a^e and fle x i ble ) 

1. Pla-aning and execution of initial "show" projects in 
central city spaces (artists and volunteers); 



2. Planning and designs for neighborhood projects; 



3. Initial neighborhood projects: a) Gardens ^ flowers and 

Y^8?tabie,^ - 

b) Children's murals 
(Students^ hippies, nei^borhood people, suburbanites). 

4. Continuing neighborhood projects. 
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Bcfiiblt 2 
SlMMERtHING (A) 
J>ata on Bbitott Area Foundations 



tlM Bottbh GIdbi 

John I. faylof 
Pmident _ . 
The Soiton Globe 
Boston, MA 02107 

Type of Board: Cohtributibris Committee. 

Names of Members: John I. Taylor, John P. 

Gluggio, Dext^ Eure 

Dates of Meetings: Monthly. 

Program Areas and Types of Grants: Education, 

social services, health, youth prbgirarns, culturil 

programs. 

Geographic Areas: Primarily Massachusetts. 
Procedures ahd/or RMtrictibhs: Grarits restricted 
to tax-exempt, non-profit organizations. 

Size of Grants: $1dO'$7,500. 
Total Grants: $295,000. 

Boston Sift Dapdtit Trust Company 
Trustoi of CHariiabli Tnisti 
One Boston Place. MA 02106 

Bianchatd FbundatTon 

Newell Flather 

Executive Director 

Type of Board: Trustee ~ Boston Safe Deposit 
and Trust Co. 

Names of Members: Advisory 

Committee ~ MuHel Showden, Davtd Crockett, 

Frederick S. Paulsen, Robert Saltonstall. 

Dates of Meetings: March, June, September, 

Deceriiber. Proposal deadlines February 1, 

May 1. August 1, October i. 

Program Areas and Types of Grtints: Ne^^ 

ihitiatiyel in fields of community development, 

education and hurnan services. Grarit prioritira 

are described in the annual report. No capitil 

grants. Three year maximum. 

Geographic Areas: Massachuietti, primarily 
Greater Bbstbh. 

Pjocedures and/br Restrictions: Procedures for 
application cbntair^ed in ahhual raport avail- 
able from^ the foun^tion or in AFGB library. 
General inqoiries are handled by Joan Rice. 

Size of Grants: $4,000-17,600. 

Total Grantt: $237,850. 

Mabel Louise Riley Charitable Trust (The) 
Newell Flather 
Robert Saltonstall 



trustees:. Spencer B. Mphigbmery. Orriri T. 
Savage, Milvilk) F. WMtOh, Bc»ton Safe 
Deposit and Trust Co. 
Dates of Meetings: First Week of April and 
OctbtMr^ proposal deadlines March 1 and 
September 1. 

Program Areas and Types of Grants: Emphasis 
bh prjbnty needs iri eduction I pre- college), 
health, social welfare and character building 
prirnarily for children and youth. Also grants for 
community development iricjudmg cultural, low 
cost housing arKl environmental programs. 
Support for special. oparatidrial pilot prefect and 
capital purposes. Grahtf with multiplier effects 
favored. 

Geogra phic A rcas : Pr irne focus on _Me trpr 
pblitah Bbstbh and Southeastern Massachuseti 
with selective grants in other areas of 
Massachusetts. 

Procedures and/br Restrictions: Application 
procedures contained in annual report available 
from foundation or in AFGB library. General 
inquiries are handled by Joan Rice. 

Size of Grants: $5.000- $25,000. 

Total Grants: $821,500. 

J. Frideridc Brown FourKJation 

Paul F. Hellmuth 
Hale and Dor/ 
28 State Street 
Boston. MA 62^6B 

Trustee: Paul F. Hellmuth. 



Gbdthiy L. Cabot Charltablt Trust 

Arthur H. Phillips 
Cabot Cbrpbratibh 
126 High Street 
Boston. MA 02110 

Trustees: Thomas D. Cabot, toua W. Cabot, 
Arthur H. Phillips. 

Dates of Meetings: At discretion of Trustees. 

Program Areas: Educational, cultural, 
envirbnrnent, family ptar^nthg, hospitals, 
museums, cbmrhuhity prograrns. 

Geographic Limitatior^s: Primarily Eastern 
Mftuachuiatts. 

Procedures and/or Restrictions: Annual report 
available in AFGB Library. No granto for 

\^) rnedical or scientific research or 

(2) scholarships or fellowthfps to indivkhiais. 
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Size of Grants: $tD(XPI10,000 
Total Grants: $235,4^. 

eibbt Foundation, inc. 

Arthur H. Phillips 

Director of Corrimunitv Relations 

Cabot Corporation 

125 High Street 

Boston. MA 02110 

Directors: Thomas D. Cabot, toais W: Cabot, 
Arthur H. Phillips 

bates of Meetings: At dii>cretjoh of Directors. 
Prograrn Areas: Matching gifts, cornrhunlty 
funds. Red Cross, education. hMpitafs. cultural, 
cbinrnunity prograrris. 

Geographic Limitations: As lo some grants., 
geographic restrictions related to location of 
Cabot Corporation plants. 
Procedures and/or Restrictions: Annual report 

available In AFGB UbrarY. No grants for 

(1) medical or scientific research or (2) scholar- 
ships or fellowships to individuals. 
Size of Grants: $1,000 $10,000. 
Total Grarits: $275,417. 

bayton-Hodson Foundation 

Carol Berde 

Administrative Director 
Dayton Hudson Fouhdatibri 

777 Nicollet Mall 

Minneapolis. Minnesota 55402 

Type of Board: Board of Directors. 

Narties of Members: B.B. Daylbn. K.N. Dayton. 

e.R. Ericksbn. J.L. Hudson. Jr.. S.L. Pistner. 

W.E. Thbrnpsbri. 

bates of Meetings: As needed, (Applicants do 

not appear at board meetings.) 

Program Areas and Types of Grants: Operating 

and special project grants In the arts (especially 

c brnmu Hity- based I a nd m s ocial ac tion prc^^ 

(especially to benefit minorities, youth and 

disadvantaged). 

Gebgraphic Areas: Lew th8n^6% of foundation's 
annual contributions made In Cambridge/ 
Boston. Rernalnder in Mlhnesbia. Michigai\ 
Oklahbrna, Arizona and Oregon and selected 
other states. 

Procedures and/or _R wirict[on8| Give Only to 
tax-exempt non-profit organizations that aro not 
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private fbundatibris. Guidelines in AFGB library. 
Nb grants to religious organizations or 
individuals (including scholarships). Letter 
outlining project should be sent to Ed BJoom. 
Lechrnere Sales, 88^1^^ Street. Cambridge, 
MA 02141 with a copy to Carbi Berde. 

Size of Grants: $1,000 to $10,000. 

Total Grants: $1,246,500 ($20,000 in Boston 

area): 

Fideitty Foundation 

Ross E. Sherbrooke 

Fideliiy Management and Research Company 
35 Congress Street 
Boston. MA 02109 

Type of Board: Trustees 

Narnes bf Officers: Edwdrd C. Johnson. 3rd. 

Chester Rarnilton. Caleb Lonng. Jr.. Ross E. 

Sherbrbbke. 

bates of Meetings: At discretion of Trustees 

Prbgram Areas and Types bf Grants: Broad 
chiritible purposes. 

Geographic Areas: Prlrnirily Greater Boston. 

Size of Grants: $5b0-$lb,000. 
Total Grants: $75,000 



the First National Bank bf Bbston 
trustbe bf Charitabib Trusts 

Nancy S. Park 

Assistant trust Officer 

The First Natibnal Bank bf Bostbh 

100 Federal Street 

Boston. MA 02110 

Type of Board: Officers bf the First National 
Bank of Boston. 

bates of Meetirfgs: End bf March and quarterly. 
Program Areas and Types of Grants* Operating 
support for human services, special education, 
ybuth. cbrnmuhity prograrhs and cultural affairs. 

Geographic Areas: Primarily Greater 
Boston area. 

Procedures and/or Rest^ctions: Certain trusts 
are restricted to programs for children. No 
grants for scholarship or capital. 

Size of Grants: $1.obb-$5.0do. 

Total (3rants: $277,000. 
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THa First National Bank of Boitm 

Harold L. Emerson 

Vice Preside n,t« Civic Affairs 

The ^irst Nationaj Bank of Boston 

1(X) Federa[ Street 

Boston. MA 02110 

Type of Board: Cor tributions Cornmlttee. 
Names of Members: Kenneth Rpssano. 
j. Warren JDImsted, Ben Ames Williams, 
Harold L. Ertiersdh. 

Dates of Meetings: Quarterly - March, June, 
Septernber, Decernber. 

Program Areas and Types of (3 rants: United 
Fund (46.5%); education (19.7%): capital grants 
to area colleges and universities, matching 
gifts to Institutions of higher education, 
contributions to minority scholarship funds, 
assistance to ecbhbrhics aducation^^ 
and health (7.6%): capital grants to area 

hospitals, assistance for family planning 

programs; cultural and peHorrping arjs ( 
capital_grants to established institutions, 
participation in Bicentennial programs; inner 
city (13.4%): ope rati hjj support f of _y^ 
services, community development, economic 
development, _multi-service agencies; 
internatibrial (2.1%): diMStej^rel|ef and ope^^^^ 
support for Boston chapters of international 
agencies; other (2.5%). 
Geographic Areas: Primarily Boston, with the 
exception of international. 
Procedures a r^d/ or Restrictions: Educatton: no 
scholarships or grants to individaals. 

Size of Grants: Average gift $1,(XX). 
Total Grants: $581,200: 

ITmi Fullar Foundation, inc. 
Gaynbr K. Rutherford 
Executive Director 
The fuller Foundation, Inc. 
140 Federal Street 
Boston, MA 02110 

Type of Board: Trustees 

Names of Officers: Alvan T. Fuller, President; 
Peter Fuller, Treasurer; Gaynbr K. Rutherford, 
Executive Directbr. 

bates of Meetings: No regular datM. 

Program Areas a nd Types of Grants: General 
support of health, religious and local community 
organizations. 



Geographic Areas: Prihianiy Boston. 
Procedures and/or Restrictions: None. 
Size of Grants: $100 $4,000. 
Total Grants: $184,000 

Chari« Hayden Foundation 

David B. Stone 
Trustee 

Chajles Hayden Foundation 
28 State Street 
Suite 3854 
Boston. MA 02109 

(address New York - 140 Broadway, New York, 
New York iOOOS) 
Type of Board: Trustee. 
Narnes of Members: William Wachehfeld. 
Richard A. Pbubleday, Andrew Ardito, 
Hbward F. Cerhy and David 6. Stone. 
Dates of Meetings: Monthly. 
Program Areas and Types of Grants: To 
organizations and institutions primarily, 
concerned with young people of the Boston 
and New York metropolitan areas with emphasis 
bh capital projects: 

Geographic Areas: Boston side of Rbute 128. 
Total Grants $1,111,000 - Boston area only: 

Godfrey M. Hyartis Trust 

Joan M. Diver 
Executive Directbr 
Godfrey M: Hyams Trust 
Hutchins and Wheeler 
33rd FIbbr 
One Boston Place 
Boston. MA 02108 

Trustees: Richard A. Ehrlich. Chairman; Henry E: 
Russell; William N: Swift, Secretary: Theresa J. 
Morse. John O. Rhome. 

Dates of Meetihg$[ 6-8 times yearly from 
September to June. No deadlines for proposal 
submission are set, since that is only the 
beginning bf^ the review process. Proposals are 
not given a formal review until they are complete 
accbrdlr>g to pur Guidejihes for Preparing a 
PropoMi {see below). Applioatidns f^om- 
agencies previously funded are not considered 
until reports requested on the preyibus grant are 
received. Dapehding oh the t/pe of proposal, the 
review process can take from a minimum of two 
to a maximum of six months. There is generally 
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a shorter waiting perjod for complete propOaato 
submitted daring tlhw summer and fall. 

Prbgrarri Areas and Types of Grantsr Maior 

emphSM on human services: Limited grants 

to coitcral organizations, mental Health 

programs, arid rr^dical research. G^ 

made for capital, operating, and special program 

purposes. Annual report with grants listing 

available. 

Geographic timitations: Metropolitan Boston. 
Procedures arid/or Restrictibris*.^ ProcedureM^ 
Application, Guidelines for Preparing a Proposal, 
and Guidelines for Medical Research Grarit 
available frorii the fburidatibn or ifi AF^^ library, 
No jgrahts for aducationai curricolum 
ctevelopment, confererrces. film prbductiiDri, or 
scholarships: to muriicipal, state and *aderal 
^encies; to national health organizatiofw. The 
Trust pledges only a limited amount of its f urids 
to long- term c pm riiilmeri ts. Most *PP'i5*P** 
bp interviewed by Gloria Oldsman, Assistant 
Director: General inquiries. are handled by Carol 
Stone, Secretary to the Directors. 

Size of Grants: 1974 - average size: $10,0(iO. 
Largest grant paid: ISS.COO. Smallest grant paid: 
$2,800. 

Total Grants: $1,658,000. 

« _ _ 

New EnjBland Merchants Natiohat Bank 

Richard W. Adams 

Vice President _ 

New_Englarid Merchants National Bank 

4lh Floor 

One Washington Mali 
Boston, MA 02108 
Type of Board: Advisory Committee. 
N a mes of M erii^rs : Rjc hard Adams, 
Edward Hicltey, Richard Driscoll, Frimette FifHd. 
Dates of Meetings: Bi-riibrithly. 
Program Areas and Types of Grants: 
Ehvirbhmeht. health, cultural and performing 
arts. United Way. cbriimunity development, 
ecuriienical (excluding capital expense), edu- 
cation. 

Gebgraphic Areas: Focus is in the Greater 
Boston area. 

Prbcedures arid/br R_estnct|qns; Only to 

hbh-prbfit tax-exempt organizations. 

Size of iSrants: $50 to $5,000 (excluding Unttad 

Way). 

Total Grants: $181,800. 



Eriglind Telaphona 

W. Fred Oakley, Jr. 
Public Relations Supervjsor 
New England telephone 
185 FrankJin Street 
Room 1607 
Boston, MA 02107 

Program Areas arid Types of Grants: Capital^ 
grants (bricks and mortar) for initial construction 
and renovations: - non-profit general hospitals 
whbsiB projects are eridbrsed by health plahhi^^^ 
councils — academic and administrative facilities 
for privately supported, accredited, degree- 
granting colleges, universities arid institutes — 
character buiidirig org8riizat|bhs whose profects 
are endorsed or approved by local United 
Way organizations. Operatirig funds: Uriited 
Way, rriajbr cultural brgahizatibhs. education re^^ 
lated brgariizations. e.g. economic education and 
Junior Achievement. 

Geographic Areas: Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hanipshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

Prbc(»dures and or Restrictions: Preliminary 
inquiry by telephone may f>e made with coritact 
person. Eritry tb grant making process is through 
local Commercial Office Manager. (See 
instructional pages of your teiephone directory.) 
Guidelines available iri AFGB library. 

Size of Grants: $1.bob $10.000. 

Total Grants: $585,000. 

Thebdiari Edsbn Parker Foundation 

d. Rogers Flather 
cib Pbwers arid Hall 
30 Federal Street 
Boston. MA 02110 

Tiustees J. Rogers Flather, Presideni^; Robert H. 
Montgornery. Treasurisr; Leori Sargent. Assist- 
arit Treasurer: Allah Barry. Newell Flather. 
Dates of Meetings: May and December. 
Prograrii Areas: Health and hospitals, education 
and sorne capital grants for social service 
agencies. 

Gebgrnphic Limrtations^ Aiihual grants to 
Greater towel! charities; discretionary grants 
principally in the Greater Bbstbn area. 
Prbcedures aiid/oi Restrictions: Grants made 
primarily for Ciipital purposos 
Size of Grants: $1,000 $ 10. 000; 
total Grants: $261,100. 
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Committee of the Permanent Charity Fund Inc. 

Fred t. 6limp 
Oirecibr 

Cbiiimiitee of the Permanen! Charily Fund 
One Bosion Place 
Room 3C|p5 
Bosiori. MA 02106 

Members of the Commitiee: Oonald J. Hurley, 
President; Wjlliam VNA. Wolbach. Vice President; 
Helen H; Gilbert. Francis J. Lally, Elma Lewis. 
John E. Rogersori, Irving Useri. 

Dates of Meetings: Six times a year. Generaliy 
fourth Mondays of January^ March. May. June, 
September and Novernjier. A proposal In Its final 
fdrrtl must be received at least five weeks in 
advance of a particular meeting. 

Program Areas: Social services, health. edQ- 
cation, cultural, housing, community services, 
planning and cbbrdinatibh. 
Geographic Limitations: Metropolitan Boston. 
Procedures and/br Restrictions;, Annual risport 
and guidelines available in A FGB library or from 
*he foundation: No operating support. No grants 
for medical or scientific research projects. No 
(jrarjts directly to iridiyid^Ualsf personal needs, 
trdvcl or individual research projects. No grants 
for schblarshlps or loans, or to subsidize 
writing or publication of books or articles: No 
grants to support conferences or for films, or for 
churches, or religious progranris. 
Size of Grams $1.000- $62. 500. 
Toiai Grants: $3,700,000. 

Polaroid Foundation, Inc. 

Charles Zerwekh, Jr 
Executive Director 
The Polaroid Foundation. Inc. 
750 Mam Street 
Cambridge, MA 02139 

E m plby ee C o m mi ttee : The F ou ndat ion' s 

contribution decisions are made by an Operating 
Corrirriittee whbse members are Pblarbid 
Corpbratiqh efppjovees. The Operating 
Committee is advised regarding charitable 
requests by a number of subcbrnmittees, atsb 
comprised of employees of Polaroid Corporation. 

bates of Meetings: Monthly. 

PTograrti Areasj^ Grants and loa^^^ ^'^.T^de in the 
following categories: education, community, 
cultural, and rnedical. Pojaroid Land cameras and 
film are^ distributed to deserving creative 
programs. 



Procedures and/or Restrictions: Written 
guidelines available from fouhdatibn br in AFGB 
library. No capital grants. 

Geo(juiphic LMiiiljiians: Coniinunity prograrYis 
priiiiorily within Massachusetts^ with emphasis 
on Greater Boston. Cultural programs priiTiarily 
in Greater Boston. Malching gifts to education 
and product cdhtribiitions anywhere within 
OS: 

Size of Grants: $100 $6,000. 
Total Grants: $668,900 

Pradentiai Insarance CompiBny of America 

Edward J^ Leiiz 
General Manager 
Prudential Insurance Company 
Prudential Tower Buildirig 
Boston. MA 02199 

Eriiplbyee Cbmmiltee: Decisibns cbncerning 
technical assistancis dhd/dr cdhtributioris for a 
portion of the overall contributions budget 
frorri the Cbrpbrat ion's Boston regional office are 
recdmnlehded by a cdtiimittee of 9 employees. 

Dates of Meetings: Monthly or as necessary. 

Prdgrani Areas: Conrirtiuriity prdgrartis 

Geographic Limitations: Northeastern United 
States including uppitir New York State. 

Procedures and or Restrictions: Generally seed 
money suppbrt fbr prbgrariis invblving service 
lb sbcib ucbiidrtiically disadyaiitaged pop^^ 
lations r^o siipport to tJnited Way agencies 
without United Way authorization. Capital 
filMclihy generally ineligible. 

Size of Grants: $50 $5,000. 

Tdtal Grants: $145,900 (Fiscal year ending 
August 1974 ) 

AX. RatsHetky Foundation 

Alan R. Morse. Sr. 

President * 

A C. Ratshesky Foundation 

Room 428_ 

40 Court Street 

Boston. MA 02108 

Trustees: Alan R_^ Morse, J. Rbbert Morse^ John 
Morse. Hetty L.R. Kafferiburgh. Alan R. Morse. 
Jr.; John Morse. Jr:. Erie R. Morse. 

Dates of Meetings: At discretibn bf Trustees. 

Program Areas: Health, cultural, higher 
education, community programs. 
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Geographic tlmitatlons; Greater Boston. 
Procedures arid/br Restrictions: Grants may b« 
made only to tax-exempt organizations. 

Size of Grants: $1,000-$5.000. 
Total Grants: $96»IK)0. 

Raytheon Company 
Waiter Palmer 

Director of Equal Opportunity Progrartfe 
Raytheon Company 

141 Spring Street 

Lexington, MA 02173 

Program Areas: Higher education, health and 

welfare, cultural, social, civic. 

Geographic Limitations: National. 

Size of Grants: Averaga Grant: 11,000-110,000. 

ShaWmut Bank of Boston, N.A. 

David K. Case _ 
Assistant Vice President 
Executive Secretary 
Contributions Commiliec 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. N:A. 
40 Water Street 
Boston. MA 02109 

The Warren Charitable ''"rust is the charitable 
foundation of the Shawmut Bank. Recom- 
mendations for funding are r^ade by a 
cbhtributidhs coninntiee. with members re- 
presenting cJiHorent areas of the Bank. 
Dates of Meetinqs: Qtiarterlv 
Program Arciis United Way. civic, eduratton. 
health, ciilture 

Geographic Lirnitatlons: Metropbliian Boston. 
Procedures and or J^estrtctions: f^Jo grants to 
individuals, or for medical research, or for 
scholarships Guidelines available in AFGB 
library. 

Size of Grants: $ldd-$lO.OOO'vear. 

Total Grants in Average Year: $160,000. with 

50-60^'H allocated to United Way. 



Dates of Meetings: Quarterly! March, Jane. 
October. December. 

Program Arias: Commuriify, conservation, edu* 
cation and cultural programs. 
Geographic Limitations: Masi»chusetts with 
emphasis on Greater tawrence area. 

Procedures arid/pr Restrictioris: Guidelines ayatl- 
able from f bu nda tibn oi in A F G B lib ra ry^ No 
grants are made to individuals or for operating 
support. 

Size of Grants: IS66'I2S,000. 
Total Combined Grams: 1612.200. 



The Abbot and Dbrbthy P. Stevens Foundation 
The Nathaniel and Elizabeth P. Stevens 

Foundation ^ j 

Samuel S. Rogers 

2 Johnson Stroct 

North Andovrr. Mnss.lchusntis 01845 

Trustees: Caroline S. Rogers. Samuel S- Rogers, 
Horace N. Stevens, Jr- 
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Exhibit 3 

SBMffiRTHiNG (A) 

Sainplefl of^antB by Boston Foundations to 
Cult uraJUJnst^itat tone and Projects 



Recipient Purpose ^""^ 

Boator— Safe Depo sit and trust Company 
Blaa^ihard-Fmmdation 

Bbstbh Ballet to match^ up to $6,00p| $ 6^000 

General Appeal contributions 

Boston Center for the Arts Operating support 7,500 

Boston Philharmonic Society, Inc. Toward start-up costs of 3,000 

educational. project at community 
music school 

Cape Cod Conservatory of Music Toward program planning of stage 4,000 

& Arts events 

Theatre Co, of Boston Support for prdfessional actors 5.000 



who present theatre arts programs 
at public schools 



Bdstdii Center for the Arts Toward rehabilitation of bldgs 15,500 

Boston Repertory Theatre, inc. Operating support 1,000 

Boston Repertory Theatre, inc. Toward construction of a 150 5,000 

seat theatre 

Chlldrens* Ifusetuoi Jamaica Plain/teacher training 1,000 

tohelp match grant from 
National Endowment for the Arts 

De Cordova MuBeam Grant to suburban museum 200 
Godfrey L. Cabot Charitable Trust 

Bbstbh Ballet Operating support 1,000 

Boston Center for the Arts Building fund 10,000 

Boston Symphony Orchestra Operating support 2,000 
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Exhibit 3 (continued) 



Elma tewia School of Pine Arts 



New England Conservatory of 
Music 

University Film Study Center, Inc, 
Caib ridge, Mass. 



forpose 

Three^year cbiuiiltiBent for 
operating support 

Toward Ford Foundation match 



Purchase of 250 chairs for the 
film society 



$ 5,000 
5,000 
5,000 



the Fuller Foundation. ^tia. 

Boston Ballet 

Boston Opera Assn. 

Boston Symphony 

Boston Zoological Society 

Elma Lewis School of Fine Arts 
New England Conservatory 
>ra Co. of Boston 



Youth Concerts at Symphony Halli 
Iiic. 



Operating support 

Operating support 

Operating support 

Capital campaign to purchase 
animals 

Operating support 
Operating support 
Operating support 
Operating support 



1,000 
500 
200 
33,000 

500 
1,000 

500 
1,000 



Charles Hay^en Foundation 

New England Conservatory of 
Music 



the Godf^r ^ Y^-^^"^ Truat 

The Boston Ballet 

Bbstqri Committee of Young 
Audiences, Inc. 

Boston Repertory Theatre, Inc. 
Ca]d>ridge Art Center, Inc. 



EKLC 



To purchase audio equipment 



Operating support 
Operating support 

Lighting equipment 

Operating expenaei of netgh* 
bbrhood art program 

217 



20.000 



7,500 
2,000 

2*500 
16,000 
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Exhibit 3 (continued) 



Re cipient 

Community Music Ceriter of 
Boston 

Elma Lewis School of Fine Arts 
New England Conservatory 



Purpose 

Operating support 

Operating support 

Three^year cdxnmltment to 
capital campaign 



Amount 
$ 5,000 

5, bod 

25,000 



Cofflffij^ee-o^tha Permanent Charity Fund, 



Boston Committee of Young 
Audiences, Inc. 

Boston Ballet 

Boston Philharmonic Society 
Boston Repertory Theatre 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Cambridge Art Center, Inc. 
Elma Lewis School of Fine Arts 
Elma Lewis School of Fine Arts 

Elma Lewis School of Fine Arts 



Kodaly Musical Training Institute, 
Inc. 

New England Conservatory of 
Music 

Pocket Mime Theatre 



Polago4d- Foundation. Inc. 

Billie Pope Dance Educational 
Center, Inc. 



Program in public Bchools 

Operating support 

Operating support 

Renovations of theatre 

For esplanade and other free 
concerts 

Operating support 

Renovations to building 

Suzuki Violin instruction - 
purchase of instruments 

Ihcehtlve grant to increase 
cbntrlbutlohs 

To support music training in 
two Boston public schools 

Capital campaign 

Expansion of children's 
company 



Dance program 



Boston Ballet 



Operating support 



3,000 

20,000 
8,000 
10,000 
15,000 

8,000 

50,000 
2,500 

25,000 

10,000 

62,500 

7,000 

200 
1.750 



Sis 
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Earfiiblt 3 (continued) 

Recipient gygpQ&e Attoant 

Boston Ballet Tward esplanade concerts $ 1,250 

Boston Cultural Co.* Inc. Black youth cultural program 500 

Boston Jazz Week Partial support of free concert 500 

prdgrain 

Boston PhilhariDohic Society, Support for Spanish speaking arts 1,000 

Inc. festival 

Boston Symphony Orchestra Operating support 500 

Cambridge Art Center, Inc. Photography program for 1,000 

children 

Conunuhity Music Center of Cultural program for iow-iitcomc 500 

Greater Boston youth 

Greater Boston Youth Symphony Purchase of ixt instrument 1,000 
Orchestra 

Jamaica Plain ^AC_- Bromley Support for theatre group 300 
Heath Cbmmuhity Center 

New Eriglaiid Dance theatre. Inc. Operating support 500 

Peoples Thibet re. Inc. Free sunner performances 500 

Koxbury Community College Boston Black Repertory Co. 1,500 

Fidelity Foundation 

Community Music Center of Renovations 20,000 
Boston 

Elina Lewis School of Fine Arts Operating support 1*000 

Museum of Fine Arts Operating support 4,300 

21'] 
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Alls ton* 



STMfEKTHlllG (A) 

£-Cbaract eristics of AnCt-Povcrty Target Neighborhoods 



Cdlabia 
Point 



Dorchester 



_?4St 
Boston 



Jsaaica 

Plain 



North ^Ettd 



PairEer Htll- 



11,093 
42,052 

9i673 


5.285 
8.425 
1.7^7 


2.835 
1,443 

^72^ 


33.093 
43,996 
8.018 


11.937 
22.352 
4.541 


11.654 
20^455 
6.019 


2.556 
9,507 
1.963 


5,331 
37,881 
4,966 


63,618 


15.417 


4^650 


85.107 


38.830 


38,328 


14,026 


48,176 


8.613_ 
t4«2Z 


2i462 
16.2Z 


2,570 
55. 3Z 


14.772 
17. 5Z 


5,065 
13. it 


6.315- 
17. IZ 


2,195_ 
15. 6Z 


10i276 
28. 5Z 


12*4 


11.5 


10.3 


11.6 


10.4 


12.0 


9.6 


12,5 


32^406 
61. OZ 
4.1Z 


6,082 
56. 6Z 
4.8Z 


758 
37. IZ 
10. OZ 


32.776 
59. IZ 
4.7Z 


16;345_ 
57. 9Z 
4.7Z 


15,377 
55. 3Z 
3.9Z 


7,553 
64. IZ 
6.4Z 


23,152 
53. IZ 
4.3Z 


61,007 
1,149 
63 
1,295 

139^ 


15.130 
76 

30 . 
108 

5 


1.773 
2.837 
10 
24 
64 


56.601 
27.639 
184 
230 
376 


38.425 
326 
22 
50 

44 


33.747 
3.943 
64 
161 

_ 174 


13.752 
87 
5 
85 
27 


41^880 
4,669 
79 
984 


63.657 


15.353 


4,708 


85.049 


38.873 


38.108 


13.962 


47^891 


1,832 


46 


468 


2.023 


617 


2.566 


246 


1,943 



Roadbury-- 
N. Dorchester 



24,408 

n.bi3 

5.872 



61,293 



Sbiith 
Boston ~ 



12,335 
20,623 
5,U9 
38,577 



16,360_ 


6,373 


27. 4Z 


16. 8Z 


11.0 


11.2 


20,954 


15^202 


53. 4Z 


54.9JC 


6:5Z 


5.0Z 


14,643 


37^798 


45,910 


388 


300 


50 


170 


152 


"5^29^ 


83- 


61,562 


38^488 


4,331 


288 
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Exhibit 5 
SUfOlERTBING (A) 
Example of Anti-Poverty Prbgran Fund Dlstributibh 

SUMI1ER WORK PROGRAM FUNDING AND POPULATION INDICATORS 



Dn -Brighton 
jstoirn 
jia Point 

30G ton 
ja Plain 
End 

? Hill-Fonvjay 
r^-lTorth Dorchester 

Boston 

Sad 



SUMMER WORK 
PUNDIHG 

1959 

7.0 

7.9 

13.5 
6.6 

8.2 

k.3 

7.0 
16.0 
10.9 
ii;.3 



TOTAE POPULATION 



POPULATION 
UMDER 18 



POOR 



I960 


1968 


I960 


1963 


13.0^ 


16 . of. 


11.3^ 


11.2; 


U.2 


3.9 


5.1 


ii.7 


1.5 
17.9 


1.5) 
20.6^ 


19.7 


j 30.0 


9.2 


10.2 


10.0 


10.3 


8.2 


9.5 


8.8 


10.3 


3.6 


3.1|- 




C.8 


7.8 ■ 


7.5 




3.7 


17.1 


11.9 


19.7 


lif.2 


9.2 


9.9 


10.5 


12.1 


6.8 


5.6 


6.2 


3.0 



?OTAL 



100. 



100. 0^ 100.0^ 100.0^ 100.0^ 
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Eidiibit 6 
SlMffiRTHING (A) 
Saatfile Advertising Costs 



Print; Bo#ton Globe , dally 

3" X 5" box In the Entertainment section . . . $250/day. 



pflrtio * 



60 Second Spot ID Second Spot 



WHKO (Popular Music - 
Rock Roil) 


$83 each for 12 
or fewer times 
per week. 


$42 each for 12 
or fever timeii 
per week. 


WBZ (Traditional) 


$59 each for 12 
times jper week. 


$35 each for 12 
times per week* 
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Boston University 
School of Management 



CINCINNATI NEIGHBORHOOD CLINICS (A5 



If you thought about who might be an Aaaiataht Cbmmissibher of 
the Cincinnati Health Department, Amie Leff was probably hot the 
image that would come to mind. You might think of a strapping German 
from the stock that gave ad much of its ethnic, charac_ter—-ahd so many 
breweries— to this Southern Ohio river city,_ You might think of a 
staid conservative in the mold of the Taft family that dominated its 
Republican politics for gehciratidhs. Or perhaps you'd listen for the 
faint drawl of a Kentucky gentleman. 

If you didj_ydu would be surprised at the brlght-eyed| cocky j 
quick-witted, cblldquial Assistant Cdmmiasionerdf Medical Services 
for the City of Cincinnati. In fact^ Arhie Leff did hdt even have 
the credential you'd expect :_ a public health degree. He was a •'com- 
munity doc^ not a public health doc.*' Even he wonder edj sometimes , 
why Bill Elaea^ the Health Cpnuniasioner^ had appointed him to head up 
the Department's largest division. 

Axmle Leff was i at leasts a native. He had graduated from the 
University df Cihcihhati College of Medicine iri 1967. After a one- 
year ihterhihip in internal medicine and andther year's fellowship iii 
clinical pharmacdlogy , he entered, the service. The first year of his 
hitch was spent as a military public health doctor in Southeast Asia, 
the second as a_geheral medical officer at Wright-Patterson in nearby 
Daytohi Ohid. That year was his real introduction to community medi- 
cine, as a nighttime vdluhtieer in the "Cincinnati Free Clinics" 

That was the "counter-culture" clinic, essentially , in 
1970 to 1972. It was a clinic set up to care for mainly 
addlescehts and young adults who did not want to get 
care in established medical facilities or from private 
phyaiciaha. We did mainly venereal disease, birth con- 
trol, and drug abuse stuff. It was run primarily by 
volunteers and auppdrted by numerous sources. 

The next year, Leff took a Job with the Cincinnati Health Department, 
as coordinator df the drug abuse and venereal disease programs^ ^hile 
continuing to volunteer some of his evenings at the Free Ci in tc. That 
led to an opportunity to go to Washington to serve on the staff of the 
President's Special Action Office for Drug Abuse. He was there when 



This case was prepared by Professor Colin S. Divsrof Boston University's 
Public Management Program* Funds for^i provided by a 

grant from the National Training and Development Service. The case is 
intended to serve as a basis for class discussion, not to illustrate 
either effective or ineffective handling of a managerial situation. 
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Health Commissioner Elsea tapped him to. return to succeed the_ retiring 
Assistant Gommissiotier for Medical Services, a "good ol' gai." one 
observer said with genuine affection. **who was totaly dependent on 
Elsea,*' 

For Arnie teff, change was nothing new, but the scope of hi8_new 
administrative responsibility was. He inherited a loose collection of 
programs having something to do with the provision of direct medical 
diagnostic or treatment services to the citizens of Cincinnati. As 
teff described it: 

There was essentially no staff. It was ail line opera- 
tions. I had one high- level staff person and that was 
all. That was a traditional problem — everybody wants 
money in service, but not for staff. 

Arnie Leff identified a lot of problems demanding his attention in 
those first few weeks in August of 1973. but by virtue of his own in- 
terests as well as its central importance in the scheme of conmunity 
public healthy it was clear that the neighborhood health clinics would 
have to be his first priority. They simply were not fulfilling their 
intended role as providers of comprehensive primary care services to 
the underserved populations of the urban core. 



the Cincinnati Health^epartmeftt 

The Cincinnati Health Department .like most municipal health 
agencies, had a broad range of public health functions, primarily 
diagnostic and preventive. The Department was governed by a nine- 
member board which was responsible for appointing the Health Commis- 
sioner, promulgating public health regulations . and generally over- 
seeing the operation of the Department^ The Cotninissioner appointed 
the staff arid managed the affairs of the Department. The Department 
was organized into four major "Divisions." each headed by an Assis- 
tant Health Commissioner (see Exhibit 1) . The Division of Adminis- 
trative Services handled personnel, financial^ and purchasing matters. 
The Mental Health Division operated programs in such areas as drug 
abuse, alcoholism, and psychiatric evaluation of criminal defendants . 
The Environmental Health Division inspected businesses and homes for 
compliance with the sanitary code, tried to kill rats, regulated com- 
mercial weights arid measures, and operated a laboratory. The Divi- 
sion of Medical Services operated various public health programs, In- 
cluding home riursing care, school nursing, communicable disease sur- 
veillance, arid such clinic-based community health programs as general 
family care, dental service, infectious disease screening, and 
nutrition counseling. 



Over brie-third of the Department 's expenditures iri 1972 came 
from federal arid state funds, the rest from city General Fund appro^ 
priatibris (see Exhibit 2) . Aside from federal grants^ the Department 
collected a mbdest amount of revenue for the General Fund, primarily 
from service and license fees (see Exhibit 3). By 1973, the Depart- 
ment had experienced a period of dramatic growth, its staff Increasing 

^ \j 
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from 250 to Just under 700 in five years. This growth was .attributable 
primarily to the infusion of large amounts of new federal funds arid to 
recent increases in City fuading , particularly during the tenure of the 
riew City Council, controlled since 1971 by a coalition of Dempcrats and 
members of a government-reform party called the "Charterites . " The 
interest in improving health services on the Council had been led by 
the unofficial spokesperson of the Charterite contingent* and the Cpun^ 
cil's only woman member , Bobbie Sterne .Sterne^ a past president of 
the Health Department Volunreers, was intimately familiar with many 
aspects of the Department's operations and championed efforts to obtain 
funding for new programs. Hy late 1973, however, it was becoming in- 
creasingly evident that thin period of rapid growth had come to an end* 
as funds were being cut baci and the City had been forced to adopt an 
austerity poisture to head off an impending deficit. 

At the time of Arriie U ff s appointment^ only one of the nine 
members of the Board of Hea:;th had been on the board for longer than 
eighteen months. _ in November, 1971^ Cincinnati voters had approved 
a City Charter amendment to reconstitute the Board of Health from a 
body of five members serving nine-year terms to a body of nine members 
serving three-year terms. This followed intense agitation to make the 
Board more "broadly represeiitative." In early 1972, four of the five 
previous Board members were reappointed, along with five new members; 
but in 19 73, three of these four carry-over members were replaced by 
new members. Board members were appointed^ three per year, by 
Cincinnati's mayor. In Cincinnatij the "Mayor" was the titular head 
of the City Council. The voters elected the nine members of the Coun- 
cil, all at-large, who in turn elected one of their members as Mayor. 
(The Council also appointed the City Manager who was the chief execu- 
tive officer of the city government.) Since Cincinnati ' s municipal 
elections were partisan, the mayor had traditionally been the leader 
of the majority party on the Council. Until 1971, that party had for 
many years been the Republican Party. The other two part ies^ the 
Democrats and the Charterites, had split the minority seats between 
them. In the 1971 biennial municipal election, however, the Demo- _ 
crats and the Charterites each placed three members on the City Counr 
cil. Acknowledging their commonality of interest on many _ issues, the 
two groups formed a coalition and elected as mayor the top Democratic 
vote-getter, Thomas Luken. Informally sharing appointments to the 
Board of Health with the Charterites, the liberal Luken transformed 
the Board during the next two years from a very conservative body into 
a must more reform-minded body. (Profiles of the 1973 Board members 
are presented in Exhibit A.) 

The Health Commissioner. Dr. William Elsea, hadbeen hired In 
1971 to succeed a very controversial commissioner who had been fired 
by the previous Board. David Mann, a young lawyer who was Board 
Chairman from 1972 to 1973* recalls the process: 



There was a lot of dissatisfaction with the preceding 
Health Commissioner, who was sort of run out of town. 
We had a lengthy screening process, a lot of citizen 
participation in the process that led to the selection 
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of Elsea., He'd been a health officer of sdmjB sort 
down in Lexlngtbh* Kehtuckyj and supposedly he'd 
had a lot of experience with community kinds of 
medicine » community control kinds of IssuieB, and 
knew that environment. 

However accurate that assessment of Elsea's background and strehgthsi 
he tended during the first two years of his tenure to focus more 
heavily oh administrative >rganlzatldn and control then on program 
delivery. He attempted sie /eral reorganizations within the Department. 
Previously, many of the Division's services had been operated oh a 
district basis, but of district headquarters throughout the cltyj many 
of which housed clinical programs as well. Elsea restructured the 
blvlslon along strictly functional lines, with a separate functional 
unit for each Idehtlflable service, such as public health hUrsihgj 
cdinmuhlcable disieaBe surve Lllahce , sickle cell Bcreenlhg, vehereal 
disiease screening, maternal and infant care service, dental service, 
and the like. Directors of each service unit were responsible for 
allbcatihg riesburces throughout the city. 

In dealing with his staff, the Board, and the public, Elsea 
emphasized the Importance nf careful planning and administrative 
control . Hie likied to talk about "management by objectives," "effec- 
tiveness measures," "output s ," and the like. He frequently quoted 
voluminous statistics to describe departmental operationB~numberB 
of patient visits, children tested. Illnesses reported, referrals, 
case loads, contacts, applications, inspections, and the like. He 
insisted that operating units keep finely categorized account of 
their activities and transactions. He repeatedly emphasized the 
need to develop central staff capacity to gather and an8lyze_data 
on departmental activities and community health needs as aprecondt- 
tion for major programmatic changes. But he had had little saccess 
in interesting the Board_in staff development. fbey_tended to be 
much more interested in programs and services^ and concentrated their 
attention and most of their requests for expanded funding in those 
areas . 

Elsea '8_policies_had won him considerabie_sopport within the 
Health Department 6aSea?cracy and the organized medicai_profe88ibni 
as well as the more conservative and f iscaliy-oriented members of 
the city Council. But they bad begun to severely antagonize several 
members of the more service-oriented Board of Health. As Chairman 
Mann put it: 

Some of OS thought that_he_was a very pedestrl^m kind 
of bureaucrat . He had an ability to do things^ perhaps 
with a fair degree of administrative ability^ but with- 
out much imagination or much mind to try different 
things, which a lot of us were very interested in. He 
believed in traditional forms of control. He was for 
tightening the administrative reins. All he talked 
about was numbers and positions and the sort of things 
administrators play with. 

223 
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Sevei'ril programmatic expansions did occur under Elsisa's leadership— 
usually under the goad of earmarked city or federal fiiridlhg- — but their 
ihahher '^f operation often revealed Elsea's peiichaht for centralizing 
cbntrdi . The two major p/dgrammatlc expansions were the fiBdisrally 
funded Tllbt City Proj eci 'V arid the "Materrial arid Irifant Care Project." 
The former, furided by a $967,000 anriual HEW grant, was a cotnpreherialve 
family health program operatisd out of a city clinic In the Over-the- 
Rhirie rielghborhodd, the atea of most coriceritrated poverty In Clricinnatl. 
The Miiterriity and Infant (are Project, another HEW grant, provided 
$873,000 annually to staff pediatric, obstetric, and family planning 
servicer! to medicrilly indigent residents of two poverty neighborhoods 
(Madlsorivllle and Walnut I ills) . The program was based in the Cincin- 
nati General Hospital Night Clinic and two neighborhood city clinics. 
Even though both iirograms provided essentially the same kinds of ser- 
vices routinely prDvlded--albeit on a much smaller scale—in other 

neighborhood clinics, and waere in_f act baaed in existing neighborhood 
cltnins, they were not assigned to the Division of Medical Services, 
but Instead reported directly to Commissioner Eisea, 

The NelRhborhood titinics 

At the time of Leff's arrival, the Medical Care Division was 
organized into a series of "services" or "programs," each controlled 
by a central director or caordinator. Some of these services Involved 
division personnei going t ? the clients, wherever they might be. For 
'lixampie, under the home nursing program, public health nurses or phys- 
ical therapists woald vislc patients in their homes, and the School 
Health-Unit dispatched public health nurses to administer tests and 
immunizations in the schoohs. But the heart of the department's pro- 
gram of medical services was its network of "neighborhood health cen- 
ters" or "clinics." These were small facilities^ usually rented 
storefronts or offices, scattered throughout the city and equipped 
to provide a range of basic* diagnostic and treatment services. Al- 
though the clinics were usud as a base for the prbvlslpri of special 
public health disease-control programs (such as screening residents 
for sickle cell, venereal disease, or lead polsonlrig) their major 
function was to provide general medical, pediatric^ obstetric, gyne- 
cological, and dental services to the medically underaerved 
populations of Cincinnati. 

This "primary care" function of the City Health Department origi- 
nated in 1867 i with the "district physician" program. At that time, 
the Board of Health contracted with private physlclaris to provide 
services to residents of medically underserved neighborhoods, for 
which the physicians would bill the city accbrdlrig to a predetermlried 
rate schedule. During the 1920 's , the city begari to cOriduct part-time 
clinics in the neighborhoods, staff ed by public health riurses arid. In 
some casesi physicians hired by the department. By 1965, the "dis- 
trict physician" program had been completely phased but arid replaced 
by a network of mostly full-time nelghborhobd health ceriters staffed 
by the department. By 1973, the City's clinic system had grown to 
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twelve^ neighbdrhbbd healtii centers (Bee Exhibit 5), operating some 
160 sessioria2 weekly (see I'xhlbiL 6^, and iserving some 35,000 patients 
annually (see ExhlbiL.7). 

Deti'lte the rijild grb/tli In recent decades in emplnyer^supported 
ti government rtubti id Ized haltli insurance plans, large segments of the 
urban population c Mitlniied to be effectively barred from obtaining 
primary -are serviijes "on he open market^" The reasons were numerous, 
hut in most cases rame dow; to lack of resources or lack of access. 
The "resources'* pr oblem af'ec ted most severely the F°°^" 
•'near poor" who were neithir sufficiently i^^^Sent to quaiify_for 
Medicaid or county relief i oi suff iciently_af f iuent_to pay for their 
own healr:h care services. Although most of this group had some form 
of health insurance coverage, most health insurance plans provided 
little coverage f o- ambulat ory care services, except in medical 
emergencies. For t lie "pooi ^ " Medicaid and county relief were avail- 
able to provide reimbursement for most ambulatory care services, but 
the problem- for this group was often one of access. The poor tended 
to live in conmiunlties badly served by the medical establishment. 
Private pract it ionnrs , dent is ts , and pharmacists were rare, and some 
refused to accept Mtidlcaid patients. 

in order to roach the target populations, the city clinics were 
for the most part, located In the poorest neighborhoods of Cincinnati. 
Eligibility for most services was restricted to persons whose self- 
reported family imome was below a ceiling (equal to 110 percent of 
the federal "poverty level"5 . Each f ull-t ime clinic had a small 
staff, consisting of an administrative directbr--a mid-level civil 
service position—and clerical and custodial help^ which reported to 
the Director of Neighborhood Clinics. The Director was a career 
civil servant who reported to the Assistant Commissioner for Medical 
Services. Nursing services at the clinics were provided by public 
health nurses assigned to the clinics by the Superintendent of Nursing, 
a career civil servant who reported to the Assistant Coraraissibner , 

The physicians who staffed the clinic sessions were organized in 
medical services (general medicine, pediatrics^ obstetrics, etc.), 
each reporting to a medical director who reported to the Assistant 
Commissioner. The various medical sessions at the clinics were 
staffed by assignment from each of the services j physicians often 
"traveling a circuit" of clinics during the week. Although the De- 
partment tried to hire full-time physicians on its medical staff, it 
found itself unable to at tract enough qualified physicians on that 
basis, especially to staff certain specialty services^ and consequently 
had to employ many private practitioners on a part-time ("consulting") 
basis. Most of the physicians in this group (about 61 at any given 
time) had private practices and supplemented their income by working 
an average of about six hours per week for the Department. 



Not including the Pilot City clinic. 

A "session" is usuall/ one four-hour period. 
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The equality of servlhtiS rendered at the clinics^ Leff felt, 
was infei'ibr. Their llmlteid hours of operation (uauaily eight to 
five, five days a week) severely restricted acceaB to their aervices. 
Patienta were unable to make appointments and conaequently had to wait 
for exceBsiveiy long periocis during busy times. No one followed the 
patient's medical history to determine that he or she was receiving 
a proper . continuous and cc^ordihated program of service. And the 
centers chemselves were usually unattractive and uncomfortable. 
Roger Berger, a health plar.ner for Cincinnati University's College 
of Medicine and lacer a £o£ rd member, described them this way: 

In bur clinics, we havt always had a '^weights arid temperature" 
rpbm. We herd the_ cattle in, they get uPi the riurse takes, 
their, weight , titicks a thermometer in their mouth—it ' s all 
but there in the open. You have a small waiting area. You 
dbn*t have a nurses' siation pet* se. They're uauaily bff in 
a corner somewhere. Nc cbmmunicatibri with the doctors^ 
ho patient flo\^f, one eii trance ^ one exit. You go by everybody 
else. Arid the facilities are riot decorated appropriately. 

There were, of course: tnariy interrelated reasons for this state of 
affairs. For exaihplei one reason for the restricted hours of clinic 
operation was the interest of the civil service jstaff in maintaining 
a ribrmal work week. The age arid dinginess of most clinic buildings 
undoubtedly contributed to low morale among employees and patients alike. 
In many neighborhoods little was done to publicize the clinics or 
theii* services. The refusal of Cincinnati General Hospital (the 
county hospital) to grant admitting privileges to any physicians who 
were riot salaried members of the hospital's staff (including clinic 
doctors) restricted the opportunities for maintaining continuity of 
care whenever hospitalization was required. 



But, in Leff's view, the most serious problem^was the difficulty 
experienced by the department in attracting and retaining qualified 
medical staff. Leff identified five major reasons for this: 



1. ITie J'igid^ureaacratic_procedores of the department 
deny physicians the professional freedom they have 
come to expect . They exerciaeno choice over the 
selection of their colleagues or the support person- 
nel— nursing and administratlve—iri the clinics. In- 
flexible health department procedures restrict pa- 
tient contact to short, tightly scheduled "specialty 
sessions . ** 

2. Most physicians I coming largely from a middle-class 
background^ feel uncomfortable dealing exclusively 
with poor people. They have difficulty relatlrig tb 
minorities. Their expectations and demands are often 
unrealistic. And many doctors feel anxiety over their 
physical safety. 

3. The compensation wasn't competitive with private prac- 
tice. The fixed full-time salary (about $25,000) offered 



no Incentive to increase productivity. Even for consulting 
physicians, paid .>n a per-visit basis ^ the rate of about S75 
pel- sessio-.i vas a*, the end of the spectrum. 

4. The support resou-ctis available to clinic physicians dldn ' t 
compare with thosij available in private settings. Clinic 
physicians could not obtain admitting privileges to the 
Cincinnati General Hospital and most private hospitals 
refused to admit ahsponsored patients. Back-up nursing, 
paraprofessional, arid administrative services at the clinics 
vrere inferior, ami the physical facilities were crowded, 
unattractive, arid underequlpped . 

5. Opporturiitlas for professional growth and advancement in 
clinic practice Wire almost rionexlstent . Because of the 
limited range of .services offered at most clinics, clinic 

practice was for the most part narrow, repetitive , and 

routine- Restricted funds and bureaucratic rigidity allowed 
for no significant teaching or research activities. 

As a coriaequence of these factors, clinic practice was generally regarded 
as unattractive to potential medical staff, with the resuttthat most of 
the department's ten full- time primary care physicians and dentists were 
inexperienced, foreign-trained, or "old-timers" who were evidently content 
to finish out their careers in a secure and undemanding environment • 
the consulting physicians included a number of physicians in these 
categories, as well^ although Leff felt that the qualifications of this 
group were decidedly superior, on the average. 

the Co^urilty Control Mbvemerv^ 

"eiriciunati, " its residents llktB to remind visitors, "is a city of 
neighborhoods." Shaped to a considerable extent by its sharply 

ried topography, the metrbpblltan area grew as a network of discrete, 
often physically isolated villages. After a century of physical de- 
velopment , massive population movement, and growth of the central city 
by arinexatlbn^ theserielghborhoods still maintained a very strong 
serise of identity. The civic and community activities of most Cincinnati 
residents were focused at the neighborhood level, resulting in the de- 
velopment of stable arid generally representative community groups. The 
neighborhood character of Cincinnati was reinforced by poXicles of the ^ 
municipal govemmerit. The City Planning Commission officially designated 
arid defined the bbundaries of 44 "statistical neighborhoods" (see 
Exhibit 8). Each year, the City Manager 's of f ice invited community 
councils representing these neighborhoods to submit a list, in priority 
orderj of requests for new programs or physical Improvemerits to serve 
as a basis for "service betterment" requests (budget requests for new 

or expanded services). Service betterment requests from many of the 

city's older arid poorer neighborhoods of ten included requests for improved 
primary care services (new clinics , expanded service, expanded hours) 
(see Exhibit 9). The programs advocated by these groups varied from 
place to place, but an essential ingredient of many proposals was 
"conmiunity control" of primary care programs • 
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The demand for commantty control of primary health care services 
was fueled by a number of factors, but one of its galvanizing forces \ 
the "People's Health Movement." As recalled by community planner Ed 
Lotspeich, chairman of a Health Department task force on clinic 
medicine : 



Community demands for improved health services were being 
represented by an organized advocacy group called the 
People's Health Movement. it was headed up by two or 
three college graduates who were committed to community- 
based change strategies— confrontation — and to some extent 
were capitalizing on the health issue— identified 
as the issue in Cincinnati that you could get people 
organized around. It was a fairly intentional kind of 
activity. 

A number of ad hoc neighborhood health committees — usually subcommittees 
of community cbuhclls-- Joined forces with PHM^ and many got their 
first taste of confrontation politics in the process. Thomas Phelps, 
chairman of the Walnut Hills Health Committee, recalled that phase: 

The People's Health Mi)vement sort of was at the forefront. 
We had members of bur committee active on that group. Most 
of the medically uhderserved communities were involved- 
West End, Over- the-Rhine^ East End, Price Hill, Mount Aubumi 
It actually involved things like sit-ins, marches, picketing, 
and demonstrations, because we really had to deal with the 
structure that was already there. 

The clamor for community control of health programs was encouraged 
by the HEW-funded Pilot City clinic ^ since ^ under the terms of the grant, 
its citizens' "advisory committee" actually wielded considerable 
power in its gdvernanci2--iricludihg power to veto the selection of the 
administrator and medical staff and the power to approve the schedule 
of services. Attt acted by this model, communities put pressure on the 
fioard_of Health to expand community participation in existing programs. 
They found in the new Board of Health a generally receptive audience, 
made up of a coalition of the "community" representatives who were philo- 

to community control and several others i^b were 
dissatisfied with the status quo. Although this latter group had 
f^^^^Y^^^^^^.^^^P^ ^^^^'^i^^y control as such, based .in some cases on 
adverse prior experiences, their attitude was probably summed up by 
Chairrian Mann: 

there's no reason to think communities will make worse 
mistakes than are made for them. It might be a better way, 
and it certainly won't be any worse. 

The Board agreed to institut:e_ an experimental small-scale program of 
making direct grants to community groups to run primary health care 
programs. As provided in a set of "Guidelines for Funding Community 
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Cbritrdlldd Health Centers, ' approved by the Board, a committee was 
established, with represehuatives of the Board, the department^ and 

community groups, to ?ecel -e arid screeri applications for funding. 

The Citv Council agreed to appropriate $120,000 in 1973 for this pur- 
pose, alii two (out of six ^.roposals submitted) were funded: one for 
a new he.ilth center to be .^et ujj and operated by the East End Health 
Umnlttevi and one tor various "outreach" serviced to supplement the 
ilmlied services offered at an existing city clinic in Price Hill. 

Though publicly expre.;slng only relatively mild reservations 
about these programs, Commss loner Elsea was decidedly hostile to 
community control, according to Arnle Leff: 

He was clearly against cbirahurilty control, publicly and 
privately. Advisory jiroups were OK so long as they 
didn't do anything, but he was absolutely against 
giving them money to run their own programs. 

He was beaten down on this by the Board of Health and 
the etty Council i and in getting beaten down, unfor- 
tunately he didn't give in. He tended to be very 
bureaucratic about It. The contractual arrangements 
he tried to arrange (with the recipient community 
groups) were really bireaucratic stumbling blocks. 

F5r his own part, Leff had reservations about the current emphasis 
on community control. Even though he had "paid his dues" as a commynlty 
doctor, unlike most of the public health establishments * he also felt he 
understood the professional and administrative realities of community 
medicine : 

1 had some serious doubts as to whether communities 
could attract physicians, number one. And I also had 
some doubts whether community boards could really run 
medical facilities. But the reality was that there were 
some communities that wanted to very badlyj and I felt 
that they in general probably could do at least a satis- 
factory job. But I felt they were gonna need a lot of 
help. 



The Health Gafe^ystews Committee 

The growing ferment over public health In Clriclrinatl attracted 
the attention of the Metropolitan Area Religious Cballtlon of Clncln- 
hati, a rioriproflt, urban-affairs organization sponsored by the city s 
major rellglbus organizations^ In an attempt to help reconcile the 
demands of community groups and the position of the Health Department, 
the Coalition assigned its associate staff director, a young planner 
named Edgar Lotapelch, to assist the parties in finding mutually 
satisfactory solutions; totspeich quickly came to the concluston_ 
that one key to linproving city health service was to generate addi- 
tional resources by capturing reimbursements for services rendered 
by the city from sources such as Medicaid: ^^i? ^ 
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I wasavare of the existence of third party programs and was 
appalled at the fact that the Health Department was receiving 
about zero dollars for reimbursable health care services. 
About the only service that they got any VBoney from at all was 
the provision of home care nurses whb*d go Into a home and 
provide services under a dbctbr's supervision. They were billing 
for that service through Medicare. It was some $20»000 for 
the whole year. For the whole city I 

They weren't billing. Nbrwere they collecting. And the 
little money they were collectlng--the city policy was that 
It had to be turned over to the City's General Fundi sb 
there was no Incentive. 

Upon Investigation, Lbtspeich discovered that, cbritrary to Health, 
Department Understanding, municipal health clinics were eligible for 
reimbursement by Medicaid Under state rules , but that the state had set 
an unreallstlcally low figure of $5 per visit as the rate of coin- 
pensatlon for ambulatory care visits to municipal cllhlcs^l In 
October of 1971, Ldtspelch sent a letter to Commlsslohier Elsea explaining 
his findings arid outlining three alternative ''models" of providing 
primary care services consistent with the objective of capturing 
Medicaid reimbursements (see Exhibit 10) « Elsea's reply was nelt;her 
prompt nor encouraging. He said, In essence, that the Department would 
do whatever It could to Increase Its collection of reimbursements, 
but claimed that to do the job properly would require Increased staff to 
do the necessary cost accounting and billing. As far as adopting a 
different mode of service delivery such as contracting with private 
practitioners or groups, such a notion would require a great deal 
more study. As a practical matter, there were no physicians' group 
practices in Cincinnati other than a few partnerships of private 
practit loners , so Elsea was no t _ sore how feasible -_ that op t ion would be. 
Frustrated at what he felt to be a lack of response by the Department, 
Lotspeich contacted several members of the Board of Health in an 
attempt to interest them in the issue. was joined at that point 
by Roger Berger^ a health systems analyst at the University of Cincinnati 
College of Medicine. Berger was at that time working on a grant* 
funded project to enable the College of Medicine to improve the net- 
work of primary care services in the community. Like Lbspelcht he had 
concluded that any strategy for improving primary care had to begin with 
the city clinic system. By this time* having concluded that the 



^Most eligible providers of ambulatory care services^ ihcludihg 
private practitioners and physicians' grbups (partnerships or cbr^ 
pbratlons), were reimbursed at a rate up to or equal tb the "usual 
and customary" charge for the service (the sevehty-f if ty percentile of 
all charges actually made by providers in that area, for that service)* 
In 1973, the "usual and_ customary" charges for ambulatory care 
visits averaged about $13 in Cincinnati , and for physician hospital 
visits, $15. 
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eiclBtlng city clinic syBtem coald not be an acceptable baae for 
improving collections or servlcBs, totspetch and Berger were atrprigly 
advocating the establishment of a physicians' corporation which would 
render primary care services under contract with the Department 
The Board was sufficiently intrigued that it voted to establish a 
committee to investigate the matter further, eommissioner Elsea_ 
stated his support for the study. The committee was to be jointly 
chaired by Berger and Ldtspeich, with other members including three 
Board members i the Health CoOTJissioner^and the Assistant Cbramissibner 
for Medical Services. The comraitteemet several times during the 
spring and summer of 1973, but the members had made little tangible 
progress in resolving their differences. By the time Leff was appointed 
(and became a committee member ex of ficio) , Lotspeich had become 
pretty frustrated with the whole process: 

We were Just kindof hanging on at that point. The 
committee had become a quasi-social functlbh. Elsea was 
in the pdsitionthst he could just kind of come in and 
see the debate right before his eyes and why'd he have 
to say anything? I think his feeling was; "These people 
will burn themselves out at some point. They'll never 
get it together.'* 

Elsea. meanwhile, had formulated a rather indefinite plan 

to upgrade clinic services by consolidatini the twelve small neighborhood 
clinics into six larger facilities. A capital-improvements appropriation 
secured by the Department in the previous year for general physical 
Imprbvements contained enough funds tb purchase and renovate a _ 
building to set up the first of these consolidated clinlcsj Elsea 
tried to get the committee to think about how the Department might 
go about consolidating clinics and where it might start. 



Hn a physicians' corporation, the doctors and other^staff 
Sembers are salaried employees of the corporation. All fees for 
service are billed by and paid to the corporation. 
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Exhibit 2 - 14 - 

CINCINNATI NEIGHBORHOOD CLINICS (A} 
Cincinnati Health Department; 1972 Budget 



IWTALNCALIH division 



OFFICE or ca?fSSic;M 



KfiiiUi sirvm: : (VI sic, 




U/S.OuO 



AVERASEiX 



riLDl CI TV HUlTX S£<V*Ci.<OIV| 

oioUi cilus) 



Q CITY FUNDS 



lEGLND 
CI 

(6? OF CINCIHWn OPERATING BUDGET) $^.219, J3U 

STATE AND FEDERAL GRANTS $2.ii6:i,2ai_ 

TOTAL $6,633^31" 



IS6.S00 
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Soarcai Gtnclnhatl Health Department Annual Report » 1972, p, 12. 
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Exhibit 3 
CINCINN^I NEIGHBORHOOD CLINICS (A) 
eiucinnatt Health Departinent: General gaud Receiptij ja^i 



CLASS OF RECEIPT YEAR TO DAT E PP EVJQU^ YEAB^ TO_J)ATE 



PERMITS AND LICENSES 

Sanitation inspection $ 18.820i75 $ 23,689i05 

Fnod Service 26,114i58 40,847,50 

Other Food— Meat and Dairy 15, 561; 08 16, 597; 50 



SERVICE FEES _ _ _ ^ 

Birth and Death Certificates 73, 971, 33 74,836i85 

Rabies Tags and Fees 1,816.58 2,908,58 

Milk Inspection 168,124,3 2 163 , 076 , 59 

Vector Control i,449i09 657.00 
Clinic Fees 

Admissions 17 , 00 1,531,87 

Medicines 5i00 1,019,13 

X-rays 50,00 1,635,00 

Dental 80,90 23,90 

Immunizations 122,25 640,00 

Alcoholism 4,362,00 3, 720; 50 

Information to insurance Company ^^•^^ 89iOO 

Sale of Regulations 98i25 104,75 

Phage taboratory 548,10 991.00 



ACCmmTS: RECEIVABLE 

Hamilton County eommissioners 220.00 5,500.00 

Board of Education 306.62 8,434ii8 

State of Ohio 30,721.69 48,627i09 

Advance Loans (Employees) 6,337t66 7,318,50 

Central Communicy Health Board 4,857,00 

Others 3,857.58 16,647.99 

TOTAL DEPOSITS--GENERAL FUND 357,513.84 418,815.10 



Source; Cincinnati Health Department Annual Report, 1972, p. 13. 
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Exhibit 4 
CINCINNATI NEIGHBORHOOD CLINICS (A) 
ProflXis of Herober8^-£4\«-Cia€tiiimt^^^ 

!• Davl4 Mina. GhaiCTUln^l972>2 | Brilliant young la^cr in mJ or down- 
town liw firm. Liberal Democrat. Running for City Council (fire;; 
attempt at political office)* Leader. Favored active community 
participation t but very concerned about sound management and flecat 
control t 

2. ^pben GiWs il9^i i Organiser of Cincinnati Free Ciinic and later 
^ ''frei food store." Generally active In aiUi-poverty causes. Had 
a •'padL' In Mt. Adams, Cincinnati's "hip community; long hair, no 
tie. Bright, but unpredictable In Board votes. 

3. Rlchsr d Kielj^ iiBJSy i Poblic school librarian. Once headed teachere' 
liiilon. Ban for City Council twlcei finished near bottom both tlnee. 
Rarely participated actively in Board affairs. 

4. 81gter^nica^Xlt^7ji i Worked in church-sponsored programs for the 
elderly and the poor In the Over- the-Bhlne community^ Very impa- 
tient with Commiestoner Elsea and with administrative details. 

5. FegCT Pauly (1971) : Paatpresldeht of Health Department Vblunteefei 
active In Volunteers since mld-*6D*8. Good friend of City Oouncll- 
member Bobbie Starne. "true human Itarl ah." Bardworklngi straight- 
forward, knowledgeable. 

6. John jearl (1973) ; Held s "lower-middle management" posit Ion at 
Proctor and Gamble. Philbsbphically a "populist." Generally sup- 
ported all co^uiity demands with little expressed concern for cost 
or control. Black. Not very active. 

7. Paul Stickigy (1972) ; Dentist. Active in Dental Society. Very 
conservative on health care Issues. Opposed Health Department prb- 
vtdtng any primary health care services to sponsored patients (even 
Medicaid-sponsored patients) . 

8. Ethel fayior (1972) i Representative of the "community." Coneie- 
tently, adamantly, and slhgle-mlhdedly "for the people." Intol- 
erant of parliamentary procedures . Irregular participation. 



^Derived from interviews with several reform-minded persons active 
in Health Department affairs during 1973. 

^Year of appointment to the Board. 
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Exhibit 4 (continued) 



Bgyid gjtn Gtnkai f 1971) : Pediatrician in one of city'i wealthtMt 
netghborhoodaibut a large nOT^ hia patients came fro« neigh- 
boring poorer corounit lee (abo percent of hia practice vaa 
Medicaid ipbnabred) * Active in East End cotneiunity health clinic. 
Dedicated to cbmmuhlty service. Kept office visit fee lover than 
rest of profession ($8). 
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Exhibit 5 
CINCINNATI NEIGHBORHOOD CLINICS (A) 
Locations of Cincinnati Neighborhood Clinics 
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Source! Cincinnati H«alth Oapartnent Annual Report, 1972, p. 58. 
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Exhibit 6 
eiNClNNATi NEIGHBORMOeQ CtiNiCS (A) 
Weekly Medical and Dental Seaslons by Glinicr 1972 

Clinic Service No. of SeBBlona N&. of Phygiciana/ Sesaioni 



Avon dale 


dh-Gyn 


3 


2 




It cQXctu C^XC 




* 


Bumet**Mell8h 


Dental 


10 


i 






f 


4 




PeH lat r Ir 


1 
X 


<j 


Drew-Shoemaker 


Dental 


10 


1 






2 


i 

X 




General Medical 


10 


2 




Ob-Gyn 


A 


2 




Pi^Ai nff"r i r» 


•i 


2 


English Woods 


General Medical 


A 


3 




Pediatric 


1 


2 


naaxsonvme 




5 


1 
L 




Pediatric 


2 


3 


nixiva le 


Dental _ _ _ _ 


A 
ff 


4. 




uenerax nenxcax 


c 


l' 
4- 




Ob-Gyn 


1 


2 




Pediatric 


5 


2 


Mt. Auburn 


Ob-Gyn 


1 


2 




Pediatric 


2 


2 


Muhlberg 


Dental 


10 


i 




pb-Gyn 


2 


2 




Pediatric 


2 


3 


Price Hill 


General Medical 


2 


2 




pb-Gyn 


1 


i 




Pediatric 


5 


2 


Walnut Hills- 


General bfedlcal 


2 


i 


Evans ton 


pb-Gyn 


3 


i 




Pediatric 


7 


i 


Wltitdn Hills 


Pediatric 


2 


2 



-'-Estimated. 

Source: Cincinnati Health Department Annual Report » 1972 » pp» 56-57 • 
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Exhibit 7 





CINCINNATI NEIGHBORHOOD 


CtiNieS (A) 








Patient Vlsit^^.-4>y Clinic attd Service: 


1972 








Patients 


Patient 


Clinic 
Avondale 


Saivice 


Total 


New 


Visits 


Ob-Gyn 
Pediatric 


325 
838 


322 
341 


2.718 
2,432 


Burnet-Melish 


Dental . 

Venereal Disease 


1,298 
2,A74 


1,298 
2*451 


2 , 754 
3,644 


Columbia Baptist 


Pediatric 


420 


171 


1,768 


Drev-*Shoemaker 


Dental 
Dermatology 
General Medical 
Ob-Gyn 
Pediatric 


lj082 
248 

2^842 
603 

X,382 


1,082 
77 

1,204 
416 
419 


1,747 
1,176 
9,674 
2,922 
4,353 


English Woods 


General Medical 
Pediatric 


1,623 
333 


618 
133 


5,094 
927 


Madisonville 


Ob-Gyn 
Pediatric 


171 
895 


103 
447 


800 
2,967 


Millvale 


Dental 

fipneral Medical 

Ob-Gyn 

Pediatric: 


546 
410 
268 
1,316 


546 
252 
217 
383 


1,218 
3,083 
986 
3,980 


Mt . Auburn 


Ob -Gy n 
Pediatric 


146 
787 


101 
143 


779 
2,113 


MiiVkl Kaito 
riUii4-ucL D 


Dental 
Ob-Gyn 
Pediatric 


1,539 
264 
1,153 


1,539 
142 
304 


3,629 
1,362 
3,253 


Price Hill 


General Medical 

Ob-Gyn 

Pediatric 


552 
116 
1,732 


368 
108 
755 


1,945 
374 
6,569 


Walnut Hills- 
Evans ton 


General Medical 

Ob-Gyn 

Pediatric- 


145 
319 
1,237 


145 
250 
537 


355 
1*163 
4,693 


Wlnton Hills 


Pediatric 


566 


208 


1,557 



o 
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Exhibit 9 
CINCINNATI NEIGHBORHOOD CLINICS (A) 
Cincinnati eorommiity Councils Submitting Service Betterroent Requests, 1972 



1. Avondale (015"'': Avondale Coinmuriity Council (3)t 

2. Bond Hill (08): Bond Hill Cpmmunity Council (8) 

3. Camp Washington (40): Camp Washington Community Council (2) 

4. Carthage (32): Carthage Civic League 

5. Clifton (7)5 Clifton Cpmmunity Council 

6. College Hill (34): College Hill Recreational Advisory Council 

7. Corryville (02) : Corryville Cpmmunity Council 

8. East End (17): Eait End AreaCbuncil (1) 

9. East Price Hill (20): Osage Planning Coiranittee; 

Eaft Price Hill Community Council (2) 

10. East WalnutHills (30): East Walnut Hills Assembly (2) 

11. Hartwell (33): Hartwell Improvement Association 

12. Hyde Park (10): Hyde Park Residents Association; 

Hyde Park Greater Community Council 

13. Kennedy Heights (14) : Kennedy Heights ConraunityCoancil 

14. Lower Price Hill (25): Lower Price Hill Cotranunity Coancti (1) 

15. Hadisonville (13): Madisonville Coordinating Comroittee (2) 

16. Ht. Airy (35): Mt. Airy Neighborhood and Civic Club 

17. Mt. Auburn (05): Mt. Auburn Community Council (3) 

18. Mt. Washington (38): Mt. Washington Civic Club 

19. North Avondale (03) : North Avondale Planning Association 

20. North Fairmount (22): North Fairraount Development Corp*; 

English Woods civic Association; 
Millvale Residents Gouncii 

21. North Side (26): Group Action In Norths ids (4) 

22. Northwest Fairmount (24)^ Fay Community Council 

23. Oakley (12): Oakley Coramunity Council^ 

24. Over-the-Rhine (04): Findlay Market Resident Council; 

bver-the-Rhine Community Council (2) 

25. Paddock Hiiis (03): Paddock Hills Assembly 

26. Price Hill (20, 21, 25): Price Hi 11 Community Study Group (1) 

27. Riverside-Sedamaville (18): Riverside Civic and Welfare Club; 

Sedamsville Community Council 

28. Roaelawn (09) : Rbseiawn Comunity Council 

29. Sayler Park (19): Sayier Park Village Cbuncil 

30. South Curamlneviile (27); South Cumminsville Community ^'ouncil 

Heinold Area Council 

31. South Fairmount (23): South Fairnouht Improvnnent Association 



^ap reference number for the neighborhood (see Exhibit 8). 

^Pricsrlty of request for new or improved primary care services ("1" * 
highest priority; neighborhoods without a number did not request health 
services) • 
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Exhibit 9 (continued) 



32. Walnut Hills (311 : Walnut Hills Area Council (1) 

33. West End (28): Dayton l^ltemah CdiimiUnity Club (3): 

Weft End Cbnmiiiiity Council (2) 

34. West Price Hill (21); Puttham Steering Coimnit tee 

35. Westvdod (37): Westwood Civic Association 

36. Winton Hills (36): Winton Place Civic Club 



2i9 
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Exhibit 10 

CINCINNATI NEIGHBORHOOD CLINICS (A) 

Letter from Edgar Li>t#Rej^ h Ld CdtnmXss loner - £^lBea: October 20, 1971 

(Cm^densed and Edited) 



October 20. 1971 

Dr. William Elsea 
Health Commlssloher 
City of Cincinnati 
Burnet and Mellsh 
Cincinnati i Ohio 45219 

Dear Bill: 

As I Indicated^ I shall attempt to document_ for you the options 
open to the Hiealth Department relative to third party reimburBement 
and some of the pros and cons associated with each alternative. 

The primary conslderatlun is provider eilgibiilty, which may be 
established under three different arrangements. 



I. Individual Phyalcl^n Eligibility 

Any liceniaed physician tn Ohio may apply for vendor eligibility 
under the Medicaid program andblii this source when services are_ 
rendered to patients who are covered by Medicaid. Physicians bill at 
their normal rate at. J are reimbursed at a level not to exceed the 
75th percentile for equivalent services billed throughout the state. 

If the Department chose to capitalize on this mode of eligibility ^ 
it would have to enter into l^tdlvldual physician contracts with the 
clinic physicians currently employed by the Department. This Would 
require that the Department Si physicians: 

1. Secure individual vendor eligibility 

2. Enter into agreements with the Department which wouid^ 

guarantee an income to each physician, with the Department 
making up the difference between the negcst la ted income 
ceiling and the variable base ptuvided by reimbursement 
from third party sources, including Medicaidi 

The Department would control physician placement and time alloca- 
tion in its clinics, certify patient eligibility, and handle the billing 
on behalf of the physicians. 
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Exhibit 10 (continued) 



One of the pdtiBntial pfobliBtnd with .'i arrangement is that most 
of the Department ' i foreigri--trained ph^ "ans will probably be unable 
to secure vendor eligibility becausie of eir uncertain licensure status. 
In additibni the cost to the Department of covering the difference 
between the guaranteed income and the Mndicaid reimbursements is 
difficult to budget since it depends on ^:he number of patient visits 
Which, of course, is variable. 

On the other hand, this approach I.- perhaps thiB simplest to 
arrange initially since tht process of securing individual vienddr 
eligibility for licensed. physiciaha is fairly straightforward. How- 
ever, the Department would have the bn-goirig administrative responsi- 
bility of billing Medicaid for the physicians. 



II. Institution Eligibility 

Hospitals with put-patient clinics and Board of Heal th_ clinics 
offering primary health care services are deemed legal, providers and 
are ablej therefore^ to bill Medicaid for services rendered to Medicaid 
eliglbles. However, the Si.ate Attorney General has disaiiowed other 
Institutional providers, i.e., free standing neighborhood clinics, the 
same cbllectiori privileges. 

The majbr problem associated with this_reimbarsement mode is the 
extremely low $5 per visit re;imbursement_ rate set by the state for 
municipal clinics. The adminlBtratlve costs of billing and cbllecting 
may be nearly equal to the amount of revenue generated by such a low fee. 

Part_br the reason for the uncommonly low reimbursement rate is 
that the Bbard of Health clinics do not have hospital af f illatibns , 
suggesting perhaps an increased effort to negotiate such affiliations 
with area hospitals. Another issue revolves around the dual rble of 
the Department in providing health services. Coramunity public health 
services (e.g., public health nursing, communicable disease control) 
have traditionally been provided (and will continue tb be provided) 
fbr rib fee. The proposal to collect reimbursement frbm Medicaid for 
primary^ health services whtch have also b<-en provided tb date for no fee 
tb health clinic patients undoubtedly createda dual problem for the state 
first, the difference between the two types of services is difficult to 
delineate, and, second, there was no fee schedule in existence to serve 
as a guideline for setting a higher reimbursement rate. 

The $5 figure is unlikely lu be increased for two reasons; 



1. The total medical assistance budget wbuld haye_to 

be Increased to provide for any increase in the reimburi 
roent fee for Board of Health clinics. It would be very 
difficult to get sudi an increase approved by the state 
given the tipendinp defi.lt of the City. 
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Exhibit 10 (continued) 



2. An increase in rnimbursemeat' levels for the Board of Health 
clinics, although constituting a uniform. change _ in policy 
throughout the State^ would proportionally benefit con- _ 
clhnatli whose Republican legislators have hot supported 
the administration's medical assistance budget request. 



ill; A Physicians' Association 

The third mode of provider eligibility is that established by a_ 
physicians' association JSectibri 1785, Ohio Revised Code) • A corpora- 
tion, whose members are licensed physicians incorporated under this 
statute, is eligible for reimbursement under Medicaid. Medicaid 
requires a copy of the artlcles_bf iricbrpbration and a current listing 
of the corporation's members. Reimbursement levels are_the same as 
those described in Section I bf this letter. Payment is. however, 
rendered to the corporation with individual physician income subject 
to the internal policies of the corpbration. 

Although there are a variety bf possible physician association- 
Board of Health contractual relationships that could be structured, ^ 
let me briefly describe an arrangement which would utilize a physicians 
corporation as a means bf capturing Medicaid reimbursement for the Health 
Department. In this cbntext, the Board would write the articles of 
incorporation and then requlriB physician participation as a pre- 
requisite for the bpportunity to practice within the Department s 
clinic system. The Department would provide all administrative and 
billing services^ would set the cost of clinic services, would provide 
clinic space, and would provide allied and support health care personnel. 
The aasociatibn would agree to provide services within clinics^ with 
control of service type and scheduling being delegated to the Depart- 
ment as set fbrth in the contract itself. In turn, the Department 
would fund the association to perform these services. 

This optibn should have particular appeal to physicians currently 
employed by the Department as well as physicians interested in combin- 
ing their private practices with community medicine. It affords them 
an opportunity to work in a setting with many opportunities for 

personal arid professional growth and advancement , to continue to 

have active private practices, and to avoid the often rigid procedures 
of the Department, among other things. 

On_the other hand , since there are no physicians ' associations 
in the City, the development of a prototype would require a consid- 
erable ambunt of work::and nt^gotiation. I do* however, feel that it 
would be worth pursuing this mode further. 
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Exhibit iQ (continued) 



i would weicome any questions or comments you may have about 
this brief maiysis and would, of course, be pleased It these alterna- 
tives were considered by the Board itself* 

Sincerely, 



Ed Lotapelch 
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Boston University School of Management 



DOVER MUNieiFM. HOSPITAL^ 



I knew the hospital either made money or lost it based on 
its professional services. And I knew that you came in 
contact with the whole hospital through those services; 
so I said that's what t want to run. I also knew that 
professional services was filled with the biggest prima 
dphhas oh the staff—radiologists, biochemists, cardiolo- 
gists — each more difficult than the others, and that my 
predecessor^ at age twenty-eight, had developed a bleed- 
ing ulcer and left. 

Chuck Graham, Assistant Administrator 
Dover flunicipal Hospital 

So thought Chuck Graham when he had accepted responsibility for 
professibnfiil services at Dover Municipal Hospital in Delaware. The past 
few months had given him a much better Insight into just how difficult 
it was to manage those prima donnas, and now, he had to decide whether 
or not, how, and how tightly^ to put the lid on this business of sending 
tests to outside laboratories. 



The Dov er N&i ni^pal Hospita l 

The Dover hfuhicipal Hospital (DMH) was a complex of five build- 
ings^ldcated in one of the poorest. sections of Deiware 'a capital 
city. Constructed mostly J h the 1930s, the phyiical plant was drab, 
and security was tight. After five o'clock in the evening, heavy chains 
and padlocks secured the doors to passageways leading from one building 
to another. Nearly all of Dm 'inpatients arrived via the hospital's 
emergency rdom, and most of the^maihder came through its adulatory 
care unit. The Dover Police Department brought DMH ^st of the hospi* 
tai cases it picked up; and other hospitals sent their "diiip jobs"— 
indigent, uninsured patients that these hospitals were "too full'' to 
accomodate. 

Jrtiroughout its history, DHM had been a teaching hospital, and 
was currently affiliated with Delaware University's medical school, the 



'4lames and locations have been disguised. 

This case wasprepared by Professor John R. Russell, of Boston University's 
Public- Ifanagement Program, with the help of Terrence Briggs, Research Assis- 
tant^ Funds for its development were provided by a grant from the National 
Trainingand Development Service. The case is intended to serve as a basis 
for class discussion, not to illustrate either effective or ineffective hand 
ling of a managerial situation. 
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hoBpltai was staffed entirely by residents an4^ who worl^ed utidar 

a salaried senior medical staff that provided both teaching and super- 
vision^ No_ physicians In private practice had staff privileges. All 
the senior medical staff conniltted only one-quarter to one-half of 
their time to the hospital, they were paid an "administrative" salary 
by the city, which was all that third-party relmbursers would pay for, 

9!^ly ? fraction of what a doctor could earn In private 
practice or from a full-time job at a private hospital. Most of the 
physicians augmented their DMl salaries with teaching stipends from the 
university, salaries received as principal Investigators on research 
grants, j^hs managing outside laboratories, and other means. In add 1- 

special physicians* billing corporation culled the hospital's 
records to identify patients with third-party relmbursemnt resources, 
such as commercial medical insurance, that could be billed for the doc- 
tors' services. According to one observer, these arrangements created 
friction; 

The city wants tc pay for clinical care for Indigent pa- 
tients. ^ it doesn* t want to pay for research or teaching, 
or try to make DHH a great research center. The medical 
staff, on the other hand, are_the kind whoare wtiiing to 
give up the money availaSle in private practice because 
they are researchers. And this is where they expect to 
do their research and their teachings 

the breakdown of billing for inpatient care was Medicare, 20 per- 
cent; Blue Cross, three percent; ^dicaid^ 40 percent; commercial in- 
surance, five percent; and "self-pay^*' 35 percent. In practice, the 
hospital sent all its patients a bill, but did not expect to recover 
from any'' of the self-payers^ Each year ^ DMH estimated the cost of the 
services It would deliver next year, subtracted the amount of third- 
party and self-paid reimbursements It expected, and submitted the re- 
mainder as Its annual budget proposal to th£ city. The city usually 
cut several million from this proposal^ and .^t was up to the hospital 
to determine how to absorb the cuts. The cux . .^nt. city share of hos- 
pital expenses was about $10 million. 

At one time^ the hospital's capacity had ^^^-^eh &bout 750 beds^ 
but demand for Its services had slackened when ^''^e aaven^: of Medicaid 
and Medicare gave many Indigents the bptlbh of : .n;^ to c»'.ier Dover 
hospitals. Eventually^, over half of DMH's bed5 n^^d «t?(eh u tllcehsed. 
The staff currently numbered about 2^000, of whpt: . />i.oxima^ely 150 
were interns, residents^ or senior medical staff; ne re.nalnder 

were nurses^ technlclahSi clerical help, maintee^a^ ve p«r:^ple^ messengers, 
orderlies^ and so forth. 

The medical staff was organized Ihtb Lwo majcr d. i>artmeiitJ— _ 
medicine (which included pediatrics i cardiology, gastrb- intestinal^ 
hematology, pulmonary, and other Internal medicine ^ubservices) and 



surgery (which included obstetrics /gyneco There was also ah biit- 

patlent_department; The hospital's adai nistra ti ve staff reported to ah 
associate director and three assistant directors , bhe for medicine^ one 
9^® professional services. The assistant director 
f?? P?"°f?^^^9"^?-_^?^Y^9®s administrative responsibility for the lab- 
oratories and other diagnostic services as well as various support ser- 
vices 8ach a8_medicai_ records, adnilttlng, social services^ messenger , phar 

*''^?P?P9^^??^99i 3 few instances, such as the blbchemistry 

laboratory jtheseprofessionalservlces subdepartments reported bh 
medical ^attersto the department of medicine and on administrative 
matters tothe assistant director of professional services.) Both the as- 
sociate director and the_heads of the two medical departments reported to 
the hospital director, who was hired by the city. The relative influence 
of the director, the associate director, and the medical staff depended 
on the Individuals who occupied the various positions at a particular 
time. 



Chuck Graham 

In the spring of 1975, the old director of DWH retired and_was re^ 
placed by Donna Breen. The two were a study in contrasts. I^ereas her 
predecessor has been described as a wily and cautious civil servant who 
had manajged^ nevertheless, to alienate city hall^ Breen was young, active, 
and had excellent relations with the city manager and his staff. She 
had Just completed three years as Delaware's assistant commissioner for 
social services. Breen was without experience in medicine or the health 
system, but believed firmly that a hospital could be managed well by 
people who were good managers, but who were not, necessarily^ doctors* 
She also believed in change and innovation. Good ideas should be tried 
and mistakes tolerated. Within a few days of Breen 's arrival^ the as- 
sociate administrator resigned^ and Breen, herself^ 'decided to occupy 
the position unti} a suitable replacement could be found. In the weeks 
that followed, a great many junior administrators left DMH and others 
were shifted to new responsibilities. One of the latter wis Chuck 
Graham. 

Like Breeh, Graham had no medical background. As ah undergraduate^ 
h«i had beeh a summer intern c.t DHH and decided he like '"working in health.* 
After three years ah a Peace Corps vol'rteer ih South America, he returned 
tb DMH, this, time as uhlt coordinator for" three wards and the intensive 
care unit. In this cap5»,clty^ ns was respohsible for '*adiaihistrative 
bperatibnaV'-^that is^ ing e :rc the units were properly stocked with 
supplies, dealihg with t:-s dexaiiwVi!! and complaints of the physlclahs and 
nurses^ supervisihg the r H^ret.-^r.lfiP , and handling other a<5t>t<nistrative 
chbres. Graham charactri-.:. ed the vork as *'iaiddle mahagemev ^j'V which to 
him meaht sblvihg whatever p rob l:_-»'ui came up in the wards, ^t'.d "doing 
what head nurses used to dc but don^^f^ want tc do anymore." After six 
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iiionths, he had been promoted io assistant manager for the unit cbbrdlna- 
cion department and, after a year, to head of the department. In a few 
months, he had been promoted sgalh, to junior administrator In charge 
of twelve support service departments including messenger, transpdrta- 
tioa, house keeping, matl, cei tral supply, laundry, kitchen^ and several 
others. 

baring the fail, 1975, Breen offered Graham any of the three as- 
sistant administrator slbta, riid Graham elected professional services: 

i went from manaj,ihg twelve departments to managing over 
twenty. They saiJ I cou] i give up transportation and 
messenger, but I decided to keep them. I knew if I 
wanted to make the labs work^ I'd have to control the 
process from the time a specimen was drawn to the time 
the results were delivered back to the doctor. 

Tie main additions to Graham's responsibilities were five large decentral- 
ized clinical laboratories and several small research labs that performed 
one or two tests of clinical irapprtarice to the hospital. The five were 
hematology, biochemistry , bact.iriblbgyi pathology , and the blood bank, 
they employed about 200 people. A physician had medical responsibility 
for each of the labs, and as admihistratbr, Graham would "inore or less," 
as he put it, be in charge of iJlrsbnhel and budget. 

if a lab wanted to buy a new piece bf equipment, I'd have 
to sign off on it. On the bther hand, if I wanted a lab 

to do a particular test^ the dbctbr could say, "No, I 

won't do it.'' Or, he could say> "I'll c.o it, but it will 
cost you two technicians arid $100,000 in equipment . "in 
other words, the dbctors ibntrolled what went on in the 
labs. And I had to avbid practicing medicine. 

Since the lab chiefs wire there only part-time, the day-to-day 
operations were run by chief t'^chriiciaris who ordered supplies^ signed 
documents, scheduled work* arid trairied other technicians . Bringing 
outside work into the labs (except under a contract to which the city 
was a party) was against the law. While the lab chiefs hadl the final 
say on hiring techniciaris, Graliam, theoretically , could, fire anyone, 
including the lab chief himsel::. In practice, this_wa8_dif f icult , be- 
cause replacing a lab chief for $15, OOOto $20,000 meant finding some- 
one in the area who had enough other activities to augment his t)MH 
salary i but who still had enouj:h time left to work one-quarter time for 
the hospital. 
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The Test Li 

J^y^i^B his early days on the job, Graham was plagued by his own 
ignorance of the labs and by .1 barrage of complaints from the doctors 

The physicians, when they're unhappy with the administration, 
think their best leveragf' is to cbinplaln. Donna (Breen) 
was moving strongly to sliift the balance of who ran the 
hospital — from the physit ians to the administration — and the 
physicians were fighting it. One thing they did was to com- 
plain about the service i hey were getting from the labs and 
other support departments-. What really was bothering them 
was Donna's demands that they devote more time to clinical 
work and less to their research and teaching. She didn't 
want to support -hose activities with public funds. 



__ ^5?_4^??9?®^_^^^ham made was that no one in the hospital knew 
every test_ that was offeredby the laboratories. His predecessor had 
tried to compile a_iist, but failed. Graham decided to try for him- 
self and visited each lab chief: 

They all said, "Ail we've got is a partial list." I 
said "May I see it, " and they said, "Sure but it's out- 
dated. We've added a few tests and dropped a few others. 
Also, short a ^ew people because of layoffs, and I 

really don't have time to put a list together for you 
now." 

£ began to think that most of the lab chiefs didn't want 
the administration to know what tests they could perform. 
It gave them more fleytbitity. 

After two months of trying, Graham had virtually nothing of any 
value from biochemistry, pathology^ or hematology. Bacteriology 
and the blood bank, on the other hand, had provided him with lists 
that he thought were complete. 

What I did was design a form (see Exhibit 15 , Then I 
said, "I want a completed form for every test you do. 
It's getting close to budget time; and if you give me 
ten tests ^ that's what I'll base your budget on. If 
you do fifty more on the tly^ you'll have to find the 
funds on your own." Sniddt.nly, I began to get a little 
cooperation, and the numbtr of tests that everyone was 
doing began to go up. 

I also began to cell the chief lab technicians into my 
office and deal with them because the physicians were 
only there part of the time. 
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it took aimbsc six months, but at the end of that time, Graham 
believed he had a collectior of forms that represented j quite accurately, 
the tests currently being performed. He had also developed the follow- 
ing impressions of the five labs: 

Hematology : Tlie lab ccvisisted of two units: the main hematology 
lab, where a staff of thirty technicians, blood drawers, arid clerks pro- 
videci round-the-clock service and performed the bulk of hematology test- 
ing, and an outpatient laboratory that ran simple tests on ambulatory 
patients. Little or no research was done iri the lab. 

The lab chief, who also ran the hematology lab at another Dover 
hospital, was extremely independent. Said Graham: 

If he feels like doing a test, he does it. If he doesn't 
feel like it, you're but of luck. He'ss very difficult to 
get along with, but he's a very skillful heinatbldgist and 
he runs a quality lab. No matter what you want, though, 
it's push, shove ^ and toe-to-toe^ and there's always a 
price attached to it. 

He runs the lab like_ a Jictatbr, and the techs do what he 
tells them to. But hesends them hbme two hburs early if 
he thinks that's gobd for them. And he won't let his techs 
help with some of the cnores that all the other lab techs 
share. 

I've been tbld that he asks brily for new equipment in his 
budget request I even when he kriows sbtne of the tnost vital 
older equipment will probably break down soon, then when 
it does^ you have tb add money to his original budget so 
he can go on performirig the tests. 

Biochemistry : Staffed cwenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 
biochemistry was the largest prbducer of tests in the hospital^ -It_was 
also the biggest mortey maker and the best equipped. Dally operations 
were supervised by a Ph.D. in chemistry who presided over a staff of 
about forty-five technicians and support personnel. There was also a 
consulting biochemistry lab which consisted of two people, on a normal 
forty-hour week, working on research grants and doing a few sophisti- 
cated clinical tests. 

The chief bf bibchemistiy was new at DJffl^ He had come to Graham 
with several requests from his technicians concerning longer lunch 
hours or shbrter work days — all of which Graham_had_ refused. He spent 
almost all his time either teaching or working on his research in the 
consulting biochemistry lab. The Ph.D. in chemistry appeared to run 
the laboratory. 




Bact erio l ogy ; From a technical viewpblht. this was the showpiece 
laboratory. More than In the other labs, this work in micrbbiblpgy— 
which Involved planting specimens in culture media—was ah art form. 
While the output of the hematology and biochemistry labs was sometimes 
criticized, the quality of inicrobiology's output was never questioned. 
The forty technicians and bacteriologists worked a five-day week, and 
because bacteriologists would not read anything that someone else 
had planted, delays sometimes developed over weekends. 

The lab had a degree o^' fiscal independence that the other labs 

of its budget came from a Ibcal foundatibn 
and another fifteen percent from contracts to perform work fbr Memor- 
ial Hospital. D^ffl paid for only that part of the lab's budget that 

was not supported bv these outside sources. 

was one .if the DMH's medical "statesmen.*' He stayed 
9^^ ^^9^P*J-?^^P9?^**^_^_?_^^vL*iospital administration, always to 

have good word for everyone, and made few demands of his own. \^en 
he did ask for something^-stich as a new piece of equipment — -the request 
was Invariably reasonable. 

_ ?atholQgy j Pathology, with about ninety people, was concerned with 
the analysis of .disease^ It s lab chief, who was to retire at the end bf 
1976, had earned a national reputation in anatomical pathology research. 
His fund-ralsing_ efforts had paid for most of the equipment in the build- 
ing where the lab was housed, and his continuing success at acquiring 
research grants_kept more than a dozen physicians working at the hospital 
providing services for which the city did not have to pay. In return fbr 
these benefits and the high quality of his work, he expected tb be given 
a budget and then left alone. No one on the Dover University tnedical 
staff, except the senior surgeons, ever snt foot in the laboratory. 
Graham visited the area once, but discovered that most of the doors were 
locked and that keys were not available. 

Blood bank . The blood bank managed Dtffl's inventory of blood and 
performed the simple tests necessary to dispensing that inventory prop- 
erly. Nominally, one bf the staff surgeons was the lab chief , but the 
bank was actually managed by a very pleasant and capable nurse. 



Th - Free T -4 Inciden t 

As he was developing the list of testr> and becoming more familiar 
villi the labbratorieSi Grahan learned that almost $:T 5i3, 6i36 in testing 
; j en percent of the total DMll lab budget) was bfting '^ent to labs out- 
^>.'de the hospital. After securing a Hr^'^kdov/n of these outside tests 
frcT the DMH accounting dtpartrnGnt (see Exhlb i _ 2), iie noted that over 
$20^000. was being spent anniialiy just to perror::j free T~4 tests at 
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Memorial. Hbspitaii Dover, wl ere the bidchetnlstry lab was run by a doc- 
tor vyhb had recently left DMH. He asked several doctors why this was 
being done: 

Their answer was something like, "Well, young this is 

a superior methbdblbgy being used by a superior laboratory. 
We've dbne it_that way fbr three or four years, and it's 
really nbne bf ybiir business." 

Rather than lei the issue drop, Graham asked other doctors about the 
Free T-4 test. He discovered that there was a "lore advanced method of 
doing the test that could be set up in the DMH biochemistry lab for an 
initial cost bf abbut $20,000. 

Sb^ 1 went tb my laboratory advisory cotranittee (the group of 
dbctbrs who advise me o.i the technical and medical aspects 
of the labs) arid asked them if they thought it would be all 
right to switch to the new method, they said, "No." Then 
I went to biochemistry— since Free t^4s are basically bio- 
chemistry tests— and asked if he' d be willing to do them in- 
hbuse. I was told that it was none of my business, that I 
wasn't a physiciari, that Metnoriai's method was much better, 
and that biochemistry rtiported to the department of medicine 
anyway. 

T didri't buy it. I called an out-of-state friend^who was 
a hbspital administrator and talked to his clinical pathol- 
ogist, arid he convinced me that the new method was not only 
better^ it was cheaper. He also said the_Memorial Hospital 
method cost a lot less than they were charging us, which 
made me think our money was being used to support teaching 
arid research over there. 

I werit back to biochemistry and said^ "Will you do it?" But 
he wouldn't. So I talked to hematology , and he said he'd do 
it provided I gave him another $15, GOO-a-year technician. 

Th& ^u4:^4de-Tei^inR Issue 

In the midst of his efforts toresblve the Free T-4 issue arid to 
cbmpile a complete iist_of testa^ Graham receivesd a phone call from 
the city's auditor. The auditor, too, was concerned about the amount 
of outside testing. What was even more disturbing tbhim^ mariy bf the 
outside labs that DMH used were receiving more than $2^000 iri busiriess. 
The law required that dealings of this amount be covered by a contract, 
and that these contracts be awarded on the basis of competitive bidding. 
None of D^ffl's outside sources were under cbntract. 

In response to the auditor's prompting, Graham set out to learn, In 
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detail, how the process worked. He found that physicians who wanted a 
test performed by art diitslde laboratory filled but a four-part fbr*ri and 
delivered It (together with th(^ specimen) to the secretary of one of the 
medical staff (see Exhibit 3) . (There were about ten or twelve secre- 
taries throughout the hospital who processed these requisitions .) The 
secretary sent a messenger, wlLh one copy of the requisition, to the in- 
voice office where the requlsltlbn was assigned an invoice number, author- 
izlvg payment fbr the teist. The invoice number was filled in on the re- 
maihihg three cbples, che secretary bbtalned a cab voucherj and the mes- 
senger delivered the spec Itneri and twb cbples bf the requisition, via cab , 
t" the butslde lab. THe remaliilng c.bpy stayed with the secretary and 
was eventually filed in the patient's recbrd. I^en it had perfbrtned the 

stSj the lab returned the rG:u]ts arid bne cbpy bf the requisitibh to 
tl.e DMH secretary (who trans!!iii Led the results tb this doctor) and re- 
tained the second copy for its recbrda. Perldbdically , the lab submitted 
a bill tb the DMH InvbLce office, listing all the tests it had performed 
by Invblce number. The involci' office tnatched the numbers with its 
copies bf the requisitions, paid the outside lab, and sent the requlisl- 
t-'on cbples tb the hospital's billing bfflce, so the costs could be 
billed to patients and third -party reliubursers . 

The system seemed tc wr^ik reasci^.ably well except for several 
prbblems. First, messengers ivom the outside labs who delivered test 
results (and sometimes pickc^ji Vip requlsitidns and specimens) often 
got Ibst in DMH and dellver^^^* dfuaterlal to th? wrong locattD'^, Second, 
the invblce office's copy of the requisition frequently did not arrive 
in the billing office until long after the patient had bRetn distnissed. 
Finally, there was no way for Lhe invoice office to know if a test for 
which it was billed had actually been performed. It was standard prac- 
tice fbr the Invoice office to pay outside laboratory bills even if 
the invoice number could not be matched. 



When a physician wanted a teat done by one of the bSi iabs^ he 
obtained the specimen i^nd filled out one of several different_tn-house, 
four-part requisiton slips, depending on which lab did the test and 
what test it was (see Exhibit 4). He then "stamped" the requisition 
with the patient's nawe and hospital riumber. 0ne_copy_of the requi 
tion stayed in the doctor's department for inclusion in the patient's 
record, and three copies, together with the specimen, were sent to the 
laboratory where the test was performed. The lab kept one copy of the 
requisition; sent one back with the test results^ and sent the third 
to the bSi billing office so the patients and third-party reimbursers 
could be billed* (Instead of doing the work themselves, physicians 
coalc simply ask that a test be performed. In that case, a technician 
drew the specimen and a secretary filled out the requisitions.) The 
only substantial problem in this procedure occurred when a physician 
failed to provide the patient's name and number, or did so illegibly, 
so that subsequent billing was impossible. 
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Graham discovered several reasons why physicians sent tests to 
outside labs: 

Some tiSii the senior staff just decided that it iade sense 
to use tests we couldn't or hadn't been performing. We 
also had some senior staff who ran laboratories^ outside 
DMH, and they might say to the house officers, VWhen you 
need an Australian antigen, send it to mv iab , because 1 
know they do it the way t like it done." they might even 
ask— as they made their rounds With the house staff— why 
Australian antigen tests hadn't been ordered for some pa- 
tients and direct that they be ordered. 

A lot of other tests went but because the physicians thought 
our labs did poor work or because they'd had a fight with 
the iab chief. The head of hematology had chewed out a 
lot of interns and residents for criticizing, so they tried 
to avoid his lab. Sometimes a fleeb (the person who draws 
the blood sample 1 would mix up specimens, so a physician 
would get wildly fluctuating results and con-^lude it was 
because the lab wasn't testing properly. Sc e of the 
newer interns and residents just didn't know what tests 
our labs could do. 

Grahai also discussed, with several house physicians and lab chiefs, 
the issue of contracting for outside laboratory services. They were all 
adamantly opposed to the concept. 

City Hail had suggested that we give all the outside work 
to one laboratory* but there were some reasons why this 
didn't make sense. If you go to the lowest bidder* you 
Say get sbmebhe with pbbr quality control. Then* once 
they've got ybur cbhtract, they may begin to cut comers 
or reserve their fastest service for other customers. We 
also were using sbme iSmall specialty labs Chat were doing 
work for us almbst m a favor, and the price at a big lab 
under cbntract Wbuld almost certainly be much more. 

i told all this to the auditer, but he wouldn't budge. 
He wanted everything over $2,066 under contract. He 
didn't care abbut the difficulties, and he didn t care 
if it cost more money. Those were my problems. He just 
wanted to satisfy the legal requirements for a contract. 
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Exhibit 1 
DOVER MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 
S^ ple of Completed Test In ventory Fortii 

LAB4— Central Hettiatology 

1 . LA£ TEST-^AME : 

White Blood Count (WBC) 

2. WHAT IT DOES (WHAT IS ITS PURPOSE? WHAT DOES IT TEST FOR? WHAT 
SAMPLE^ ^ BLOOD r UltINE^-£TC^>? IS-13^ A^ COMMON TEST?) : 

Very Coinmon Test 
Blood Sample 
Test For: 

Infection - Leukemia - Surgial conditions 

3. H OW MANY TESTS ARE DONE PER YEAR? : 

85,000 

4 . IS IT f AR T -Ji A LitflgF-^ TEST (i.e., CBC, SMA 12)? : 

Yes (CBC) • Usually done on Coulter Counter 

5 . CHARGE OF THIS TEST AS OF 8/25/76 ; 

^fa^uaiiy - $ 4.00 
Coulter - $10.00 

6. CQ. ^ r OF THE TEST AS OF 10/1/76 : 

$0.50 

7. AUTOMATED OR M^UAL TEST (BATCHES OR INDIVIDUAL)? ; 

Either - Automated =* 95% 
Manual « 5% 

8. HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO PERFORM ? 

Coulter - 45 seconds 
Manually - 10 minutes 

9. EMERGENCY NATURE OR ROUTINE (HOW QUICKLY IS H" I^EEDE^)^? t 

Either 

^€4 
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Exhibit i (continued) 



10. WHAT REAGENTS AND EQUIPMENT ARE USED TO PERF ORM- TH I S TESX^; 

REAGENTS^ ; 2% Acetic Acid - Manually (unopette) 
Isoton - tyse S - Coulter 

EQUIPMENT ; Microscope - cbverglass - counting chamber - Tally 
counter (manually) 
Coulter models 

11 . THE HOURS THE TEST IS OFFERED (WHAT IS TOE^URN^ARQUN D-tl^ffi) ? ; 

24 hours _ 

STAT Turn-Arbtmd Time - 30 minutes or leas 

12. PROCEDURE USED TO PERFORM THE TEST (1^^ RADIQl^^OASSAY, ETC-) 

Manual Unit Count by Hand 
Particle Count on Coulter 

13. ima TAKES THE SPECIMEN? WHAT CONTAINE^zIg TRANS 
PORTED? : 

Phlebotomist - Lavender Top Tube (EDTA) 

By hand by tech - messenger service - pneumatic tube 

14 . AMOUNT OF SAMPLE REQUIRED : 

At least half-failed Lavender Top tube 



2^2:-, 



Exhibit 2 



DOVER MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 



S^ffiHtiary of Outside Laboratory Tests 


for January , \ 


1976 






Mf ifff Kzs r 








Test 


OX 1 CO t o 


Price 




Total 


Ag 1 Lcer zo urys t ococcuo 




$ 20 •do 




$ 60.00 


AlC'. • no 1 Leyei ^ 




16.00 


A* 


672.00 


AlK'iline rnospnacase-"i?racuionateu " 


4 


10.00 




20.00 


Aiptia retogiODin 




11.00 




22.00 


Aihiub ^ Organic Acids 


X 


10.00 




10.00 


Amlnophyllltie Level 


4 


23.00 




23.00 


Ana lys.LS oe jvicney ouone 


9 


9 .SO 




19.00 


AriaJysis of Urinary Calculus 


i 


9.50 




19.00 


Ant ? "riicocn^^nariax ivnuxDoaxes 


i 


16.50 




16.50 


Anti~oiuootn nuscxe AnuxDoaxca 


1 

X 


16.50 




16.50 


Arit i-^Tdxdplasma Antibodies 


4 

X 


18.00 




18.00 


Au&nraxxan Anuxgen ^n*A»A«^ 


77 


4.. 75 




365.75 


Barbiturate Level 




16.50 




49.50 


Cal iuin * 




6.50 




416.00 


Carcirioembryonic Antigen 


XX 


30.00 




330.00 


Ca t o cho 1 otnlne s 


X 


16.00 




16.00 


Chromdsdtnes 


4 

X 


100.00 




100 .00 


Cdrtlsol * 


45 

X2 


20.00 




240.00 


CPK - Fractionated * 


1 


8.00 




8.00 


CPK — Isdenzyines * 




1 Q SO 




429.00 


Dlgi toxin Level ^ 


4 

X 


25 .00 




25.00 


Dlg<.>xin Level * 


X7 


21.00 




399.00 


Dilantin Level ^ 


20 


25.00 




500.00 


Dilantin & rnenobarb cevei 


4 

X 


25.00 




25.00 


Drugs of Abuse 


X 


35.00 




35.00 


Elavil & Thorazine Level 


1 


20.00 




20.00 


Estradiol Level * 


13 


38.00 




494.00 


Fats * 


1 


^\ no 




6. 00 


"Pi»^T*^^o Ao^lrit" "f n ins 


1 


10.00 




10.00 


Fluorescent Treponema Antibodies 


1 


9.00 




9.00 


Freo. T-4 * 


90 


18.00 




1,620.00 


FSH * _^ _ 


IS 


•22.00 




330.00 


Ganmia Glutamyl Transpeptidose 


1 


10.00 




10.00 


Gastrin Level 


5 


22.00 




110.00 


Histopiasma Gompllment Fixation 


1 


29.25 




29.25 


Immonogloboiln E 


i 


15.00 




1*3.00 


i7-Ketogenic Steroids * 


i 


18.00 




18.00 


i7-Ketosterolds * 


i 


12.00 




12.00 


Lap Stain * 


i 


5.00 




5.00 


* Ca:^ be performed at DMH. 


** Average 


cost • 







See 

ERIC 
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Exhibit 



Test 

Latex Fixation * 

Leucine Amino Peptidose 
LH 

Lithium Level 

Liit.elnlzing Horirione 
Me cury Level * 
Met anephrlne 

Myoglobin 

Mysoline Level *_ 
Parathyroid Hormone 
Pheribbarb Level * 
Phehbthlazlne Screen 
Phosphorus * 
Pregriahetrlol 
Progesterone * 
17- OH Progesterone 
Pr: lactin Assay * 

Protein Analysis * 

Protein Electrophoresis 
Rast Profile 
Ren in Level * 
Rubella 

Salicylate Level * 
Semen Analysis 
Sensitivity to 5 FC 
Sub B Unit Level 
Sweat Test * 
Tegretol 

Testosterone * _ __ 

Testosterone boxycortlsol 

Theophylline Level 

Toxic Screen (blood) 

Toxic Screen (urine, gastric) 

Vali urn Level * 

Zarontin Level 



EKLC 



2 (cbhtlhued) 



Numbier 

of-Tests Price Total 



1 


$ 11.00 




$ 11. go 


i 


5 . do 




5.og 


is 


22.00 




330.00 


i 


9.00 




:9.og 


i 


19.50 




19 .5g 


2 


6.00 




12 .gg 


i 


20.00 




2g .00 


1 


10.00 




ig*go 


2 


18 . 00 




36.00 


13 


49 . 50 




643.50 


2 


16.50 




33. gg 


i 


3.50 




3. 5g 


2 


4.40 




_ 8 . 8g 


13 


23.00 




299. go 


is 


24.60 




36g.gg 


3 


25.00 




_ 75.gg 


i3 


30. GO 




3?g.gg 


i 


38.50 




38.50 


i 


24.00 




24.00 


i 


70.00 




70.00 


16 


O £ Y\f\ 
/,D • UU 




Ann nn 


18 


8.00 




144.00 


1 


5.00 




5.00 


i 


10.00 




10.00 


i 


15.00 




15.00 


i 


21.00 




21.00 


1 


35.00 




35; 00 


1 


18.00 




18.00 


16 


32.00 


** 


516.00 


1 


20.00 




20 ; 00 


10 


12.00 




120; do 


70 


13.00 




9ld;bd 


35 


13. gg 




455 ;bd 


2 


15.00 




30. do 


1 


15.00 




15.00 


690 






$11,634.30 
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Exhibit 3 
DOVER MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 
Requisition 3 for Outside Laboratory Tests 



II 



DATE 


NAME OF 


PATifiNT 


HOSEiTAI^ NmBER MEDICAL 


SERVICE 


WARD-aR CLINIC 


USt ADDkFSSOGR APH 


ML Aif UK PRiNf 





REQUiSITtQN FOR SPECIAL LABORATORY TESTS 



iNDiCAtE SOURCE OF REQLJESt: 

6PD O & MERG E NC X F L OOR D P E D WAU K-i N ^ HOUSE PATIENT [Tj 



INDICATE IN WRiTiNG 


SERVICE ORDER 


TEST 


ESTIMATED 


LAB DESIRED 


NUMBER 


NUMBER, 


C08^ 































ATTCNbiNO PHYSiCiAN - CXTENStON NO. 



AUTHORIZED BY DiREC TOR 'ASSOC. DIR. 



TEST DCSmCO 66 SOT AtliilviiTi. 



DIRECTIONS 



SpiCimih edhtiintri moit ba proparly labalad with pitiahf and heipital 
idantificiHon prior to hm\ng grantad a raqu.'sition no. 

Raqoilitiens muif b« tothdrixad with tha lignituri of fha diraetor arid/or 
tha aiiociafa diracfor. 



Raqaiilfloni moif ba brought to tha third floor, fdminjitration building, 
whora a f arvica o and a taif no. will ba Itiuad ahd loggad and 

aaeh copy will ba id*nfifiad wivh thasa ngmbart: 

Houta oNiears a.'a not to dalivar ipacimeni to labs in parton. howavar it 
is incumbant upon tham to specify tha lab to which tha spaeiman ii to 
ba lanK 

LAibiAtORiCi ARE NOT 'to ACCEPT SPECIMENS WITHOUT AN 
AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE AND PROPER NUMBER IDENTIFICATION ON 
THE REQUISITION. 

All jpaieimans niult ba proparly addraitad iot piek'up and laft at tha 
cmnfmt dask, ma n adminittrttion buildtng. by 10:30 a m. aach day, Mon* 
day through Friday, axcluiiva of holtdayi. 



AM ilea • iiiv. '73 
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DOVER MU14ICIPAL HOSPITAL 

S amples of Regatsition Fbims for Tests 
Perfortred in DMH Laboratories 



> 

O 



DOVER MUNieiPiXL HOSPri M 



1 OHK 


1 H»/7b 


Dover, Delaware 






CLINIC 


INWMkCI CO i rOtlCT NUMMUi 


vonii coi 


initfD 


iv 


^NTSKIAN RCOUKtriMft 


OftTK MtlMKO 



HOSP # 



NAMi 



STRCCT 

CiTv: StATi: tip 



o 



90 

o 



5 
i 



eo 



m 

i 



DOVER MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 

















PRIV 






i MP 


br ■ 




■■' n 


AMB 




ROOM 


MEALiM 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STUDENT MATERIAL 
FOR 
CASES ON 
THE MIDDLE-LEVEL LINE MANAGER 



R. Russell, Principal Investlgat 
Public Management Program 
School of Management 
Boston University 



Supplementary Student Material 
For 
Cases Oh 
The Middle-Level Line Manager 

Contents 
Gerry Corbett (B) and (C) 
Adrian Dove (B) 
Sumner thing (B) and (C) 

Cincinnati Neighborhood Clinics (B) and (C) 



271 



Boston University School of Management 



GSRRY CORBETT (B) ^ 



After the one o'clock tieetlhg on her first cay as Assistant Manager 
of the Finance BurJ»au^ Gerry Corbett spent mosi of the afternoon in 
Dave Rbssiter's office. 



Dave told me a lot. T got along with hitti viery well right 
off * 1 just Went in a.id asked him questions. We stayed 
talking late because T h;:id to le^-irn from hiii . He was the 
only person to learn i con. He knew that ► and I knew chat . 
We both knew that we hid to get along wit'i each other. 
And Dave seemed to fee I that he had to support me as long 
as I would support him. 

Rossiter described a B3rle8 5f_departmental layoffs and trrasfers 
that had taken place recently in response to a statewide cost cutting 
effort. Iri September, Matt Tiiraer had cut the Flnance Bureau^s salary 
costs by 22 percent , with 1 iyoff 3 and demotions of personnel their 
permanent civil service graies. Rossiter explained that many of the 
most productive workers had been dismissed and the least productive 
retained because they were protected by Psra^^ent civil service status 
and seniority. ln_ the afte^th^ °P_^^_^^^I ®™P?°y§®®_ ^l?®?!"^. _ 

fied as "accotmtants" at gr.idc I6-were doing clerks' work because their 
skills were obsolete and thtty often resisted working with the computer. 
Able clerks were being forcud to do accountants' work because there was 
no one else. 

Ibossiter also told Gbrbetrt of two important physical changes that 
had f >• place in the offii:e wi thin the past two wer^ks; Rob Miller, 
who r <j^ came into the ari>a where the clerks and accountants worked^ 
had " : <ixty-five file cab -nets shipped to the Blue River facility. 
In addition, he initiated a major rearrangement of desks In the office. 
Corbett recalled: 

Miller didn't even have the papers labeled and removed 
from the file cabinets ard vcit in temporary files in 
Blue River. So we lost, the use of all those cabinets, 
and file cabinets are hard to come by. The heljght of 
it all was that Miller literally had pec.ple'-; desks 
moved during lunch hour^ without even telMnf, them be- 
fore lunch that they Wf re going to come back and find 



^Names and locations have been disguised. 



This case was _prepa'*.''?d by Delia 0_'Cbhhor> Research Assistant , under the 
supervision of Professor John R, Russell of Boston University's Public 
Management Program. T -nds for its development were provided by a grant 
from the National TraT r fng and Development Service,. The case is intended 
to serve as a basif- 1 r clnss discussioni not to illustrate either 
effective or inef fec^iive handling of a managerial situation. 
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their deskis In different places, they M robved thOT W 
put any regard to the fact that some of those people had 
been sitting In the seme spot for ten years. No wonder 
Dave said there was a feeling of "us" and "them." 

According to Rossiter, Laura Daniels had been treated as a "super- 
visory tionentlty" since Turner had at rived at I)oW. She was almost never 
Included In meetings smd seldom taiew about procedural changes In her 
department until they were Implemented. Daniels was a black woman, lii 
her fifties, who had b^en secretary to a former manager of finance and 
had been appointed to head the Accounts Unit by St. Clair's predecessor. 
She had a vast and detailed knowledge of welfare department policy, 
procedures, and history, but lacked supervisory skills. She had no use 
for her new bosses. Before their arrival, she had been a "big wheel" 
In the Finance Bureau, and some employees she supervised seemed dis- 
pleased because she was not treated with more deference. If Turner or 
Miller issued a new set of directives that the emplpyiBes thought would 
not work » some clerks in the Accounts Unit still followed them exactly. 
In an act of passive sabotage. 

Rosslter confided to Corbett that he was demoralized by his cur- 
rent job status. He had been hoping to become manager of finance, but 

when Turner came to DoW from Budget and Management, that aspiration 

had collapsed. Still, a few months before Corbett 's arrival, Rosslter 
had been appointed deputy assistant manager of finance by Turner and 
St. Clair. During that period j he had been responsible for many of 

the "sixteen tasks" that Turner had presented Corbett that morning. 

Rosslter had also been fielding about twenty telephone inquiries daily 

on various fiscal matters, and was, because of his knowledge of the 

relevant payment systems , representing DoW In three court cases regard- 
ing disputed reimbursements to providers. 

After being made deputy. assistant manager of finance, Rosslter 

had repeatedly requested at least one assistant t-:^ help him with 

Turner's project list and to answer Incoming quefi; .^s while Rosslter 
was away In court. According to Rosslter* 

I am sure If you asked St. Clair or Turner, they^d say*, 
couldn't handle my job. They're always telling me, "Dave, 
you've got to take the bull by the horns." I was supposed 
to go out there to the Accbtihta Unit and say, "Hey, you, 
you're not busy. Come in here and be my assistant for the 
day. " They seem to think that all the peopie in the Fi- 
hancfi Unit and the Accounts Unit are interchangeable. 
During the cutbacks ^ I lost some typists in the paymaster 
unit, and Turner and Miller thought i should take the ac- 
cbuhtahts I wanted to fire anyway and make them typists. 
They thought It was stupid when T pointed out that these 
accountants couldn't type. 

Rosslter had been called in the Friday before Corbett's arrival 
and told by Turner that his appointment as deputy assistant manager 
of finance had been a n)l8ta;ce and that he would how revert to his 
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pt>:v±bu8 job title; Gevfy Corbet t would be c»»rrlving on Monday to be 
aaslstaht manager of flhahci^. 

Laura Daniels and several other Finance Bureau employees had also 
been called to a meeting In Turner's office that Friday. Cbrbett's 
hiring had been announced and her responsibilities Including those In 
the Accounts Unit , outlined, Daniels'' hew rple had nbt_beeh mentioned 
and after the meetings a ruxnbr sped around the Finance Bureau that the 
Accounts Unit was being taken away from Daniels. 

When Cbrbett asked about the bacfc payments issue and Katherihe 
Whist's membi Rbssiter replied that the legislature had hot apprbpri- 
ated enbugh money to pay all the bills that Rossiter knew remained to 
be paid. He elaborated: 

The first answer tb Whist ^s request fbr an update on the 
back bills was that paying them off required $70 millibii, 
hot the $55 tiillidh appropriated. _ Sbbti after we got the 
mbhey, I khew we could heVer pay all thbse bills. We had 
to revise the figures to cbhfirm the governor's statement 
that he wbuld hever again have to cdrnje back for more money 
tb pay bff thbse back bills. I did abbut five different 
drafts bf a letter repbrtihg bh how we would deal with the 
situatibh. There were some inunediate demands from vocal 
vendbrs like nursing homes who said, "Hey, Where's our 
money?" And we were paying those. We very quickly spent 
about $27 million, leaving about an equal amount of money 
to spend but with $40 million in demand. The correspon- 
dence to the governor's office asked how we should settle 
with the other vendors — try to reduce our payments or just 
hot acknowledge the bills from the doctors and dentists? 
Before we got too far down the road, someone had to decide 
how to stretch $27 million to cover $40 mliiion in back 
bills. 

It seemed to Corbett from their discussion that Rossiter mighty 

the only one in the Finance Bureau willing to stick his neck out^ 

make suggestions. Apparently, he was handling all the knotty problems 
in every area except budget, but he was clearly having difficulty. 
She thought the problem might be as follows: 

Turner didn't have any appreciation of how long it takes 
to accomplish a lot of things. He would ^^fnd something 
yesterday that was basically a six^eeks project^ z 
Dave was very methodical. He would never do a "quick and^ 
dirty" to get Turner the lnfort!iation_he needed fast . _When 
Turner asked forsomeching, he wantedit yesterday, and he 
wanted it perfect. Dave, being the methodical accountant 
type, would do it to the dollars and cents and give you_all 
the details, but there would be no way he could get it to 
you fast. 

So Dave's desk ki'pt bsing piled higher and higher and his 
frustration level was g^^iig up^ too. There Just wasn't 
any dialogue between him and turner. 
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CERRY CORBETT (C)l 



After her graduation f ron the Harvard Biialhess School, Gerry 
Corhctt^ the new assistant manager of fiaaace at the New Cdntiaware 
Department of Welfare, had wanted to find a Job In health, education, 
or government; but advisors rexonnnehded that» as a female and a Har- 
vard graduate^ she should flr>^t gain experience In private industry. 
As a compromise j she took a Job in the Brewster office of a national 
public accounting flrm^ a position she located through a contact In 
state government. 

Well, Harvard Business School ... a woman . . .making 
more money than most of the people on the staff at start- 
ing levels, and on up two or three levels - . . workiug 
for a New York partner. None of this sat too well. The 

partner managing the Brewster office was rip _ about 

this broad who was in his office,, charging her time to 
New York on special projects, and not being productive 
for him. From the beginning on through my two years, I 
was resented thbrbughl/. 

For two year I put up with that The last job I 

was bn^ I think waa carefully picked to entice me to 
leave. The guy I was wbrfcihg for, the first Friday, he 
threatened to send me back to che assignments department, 
saying he didn't want me back on his job on Monday. And 
1 talked it over and said, "Now look, give me another 
chance." He was from [another large accounting firm] 
Plttsburghj and he'-^ donip; nothing but manufacturing busi- 
ness^ and here we were doing trusts and estates, and that 
was my business I I knaw what was going on, and he knew 
nothing about it. And he didn't kiinw how to dea3 with 
people^ and I wasn't in the mood to deal with him, 

Corbet t soon decided to stay with the accounting firm only for the two 
years that were required to qualify for the certified public accoim- 
tant's exam. At the end of August, 1975, she resigned with three weeks' 
notice, just enough to complete the eligibility period. 

I didn't even call the guy I was working tor, because 
I wouldn't speak to hiti. I wouldn't speak to him to 



^Names and Ibcatibhs have been disguised. 

This case was spared by Delia O'Connor, Research Assistant, under the 
supervision of Professor Join R. Russell of BostouUniversity 's Public 
Management Program^, Funds for Its development were provided by a grant 
from the National Tral'ilii;^ and Development Service. The case is intended 
to serve as a basis for class discussion, not to Illustrate either 
effective br ineffective handling of a managerial situation. 
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this day. I was so demoralized and so upset that I 
didn't do a very good clean-up job; i left a bad taste 
In that guy's mouth, but I flgurL*d. ''Screw It. what the 
hell!" And I left. 

I had a job coming up that I was interested In, a small 
private school where I could do it ail by myself, com- 
pletely on my bwxi. I could serve he client as I felt 
the client ought to be served. 

The new job Was as directorof admissions at Hemlock Khbll Junior 
College^ a position offered to Corbett by the collegers president, _ 
Arthur Christbff. Chris toff, who was relatively new at Hemlock Knoll 
himself* was already at odds wlththe board of trustees. Cbrbett's 
staff consisted of a financial aid director^ an associate director of 
admissions, two secretaries, and an assistant director of sdmisalons, 
who resigned the day after Corbett was offered the job of director. 

The associate director of admissions bb^'lbusly didn't 
get along with Art, and Art wanted me to fife her. 
But with her having been_thero thirteen years and my 
having no admissions or management experience, I 
didn't think 1 could. 

During the next few months, Corbett tried tb give Christoff strong 
support in his battle with the trustees* and her relationa with the 
assbciate director becameincreasingly strained. In the winter, __ 
Christbff was fired and replaced; and the assbciate director of admis- 
sibns embarked on a recruiting swing through Sbuth America, a trip 
that Cbrbett thought extravagant and had refused to authorize. 

I figurec they weren't going to ask my opinion on _ 
major dr .ons,_what did they need me fbr? I had-been 
Art's oi :^^^tiscratlve appointment: and with him gone, 
I figurea ray time was limited.. When I bffered my resig- 
nation, effective a i he end bf June when my contract was 
up, the new acting ii^resident asked m- to be out of there 
by that Friday, which I wasn't ready for. I asked her 
if i could stay through graduation the next week and then 
disappear, which is what I did. 

Corbett took the summer off- As her money dwi^diedin the fall, 
she fomd jobs as a temporary secretary through several employment 
agencies in Brewster. 

i had decided that juet in case I had troabiefindlng a 
job, I'd better apply for unemployment- And being a 
Harvard Business School graduate and having the work 
e^hic, it was hard enough even to decide to go apply. 
And 1 had to gu back every Week to sign up I 

Corbett ri^eived ivo unemployment checks in September. Meanwhile, she 

looked seriously f.jr job. ^ 

IJ ^ 
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I had to start working » so I got the SunddS' ^ Sentinel arid 
looked through the Want Ada. I had. contacts around. I 
thought, well, maybe I ought to go back Iritp finance i 
ribw that I'm a CPA. I made a couple of. calls to some 
agericles that I got but bf the Yel Pages. I came, 
across a place that dealt with flri.. :iclal arid accounting 
executives and saw a placement specialist _ there, who 
thought I was marketablei and said he could flrid me a job. 

_ The executive pliicement agericles sent Coi-bett ori three Interviews 
Iri the riext two weeks. On the days she dldri't have an Interview, she 
worked as a temporary. 

And then at church on Sunday morn li^g, I rari Into brie of 
the guys at the Department of Welfare, someone I had 
worked with the summer between my years at Harvard when 
I had a job with the state. He said, 'TTou really should 
talk to Matt Turner [Manager of Finance at DoW] . Call 
this guy, Don Dunbar," 

On Monday, the placement agency sent Corbett to an Interview with 
a Cambridge firm, where she accepted a job at 9:30 Wednesday morning. 
At llsdb a.m., Wednesday, Dunbar called and asked her to come down to 
boW to talk to them. She explained that she had just accepted another 
job; but as a courtesy to h^r friend who had promoted her candidacy at 
DdW, she agreed to go for the interview. 



I went In at 2:00, and they had a meeting at 3:00, which 
Matt Turner brought me to. It was very strange to be 
brought frorr an interview into a meeting that was going 
on In the cCimnissloner 's office. And add to that , that 
I had already accepted another job. Prior to this n^et- 
ing, they were all singing the praises of [Coimnissioner] 
Harry St. Clair, who is a very impressive gtiy. they 
were all saying what a superb person he was to vork for, 
and blah, blah, blah. And 1 thought, what ar^ they all 
talking about Harry St. Clair for? He's the commissioner. 
I'm not going to see him ever. I'm going to work with 
these guys, and who are they? 

After the meeting was over, they left me in St. Clair's 

office for ?hout fifteen minutes, and he and i had a 

very, very nice interchange, i was very Impressed with 
him^ as they told me I would be. He was a finance type, 
suspenders and aii^_ And that was my world. That was 
where I really wanted to be, and here it was In the 
Department of Welfare. 

the welfare department offered Corbett the job on Thursday. Her other 
Job was supposed to begin on Monday. 
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ADRIMi DOVE (B) 



In his first few nbiiths as director of the Mayor *8 Office of 
Snail Business Assistance ^ Adrian Dove moved qulclcly to solidify his 
precarious pbsitlbh^ while setting In motion longer-tern lastltutlonal 
development. He quickly identified his raajbr sources of exposure. A 
generally conservative and suspicious city council heldthe key to all 
future federal or city funds for Dbve^s p^rogram^ as well as to any 
aaehdnents tb the city's ordinimcas or charter. Ah ingrown^ hbmbge- 
hebus prbcurexnehc nureaucrc.cy resisted changes in the city's purchasing 
procedure and controlled much bf the infbrmatibh about city purchasing. 
Ah overexpectant jnihbrlty business coimfiunlty — - represented primarily 
ih the Mayor's Advisbry Cbmmittee bh Small Eusihess threatened tb 
vent itiB frustratiohs ahd impatleace tb the embarrassment bf the maybr 
and the delight bf the program's dppbhehts. Ahd the federal Office bf 
Mihority Busihess Enterprise (OHBE), Dove's funding source^ was putting 
increased pressure on Dove to produce quantifiable results, '-e/ilecting, 
perhaps^ resentment toward or suspicion of Mayor Bradley in the OMBE 
regional office. 



Staffing 



Dove Inmediately hired a personal secretary and an adminiatrative 
assistant (both black feisales) from civil service lists. Turnitig his 
attehtiph to his two "professional" positions, he decided that his 
second*^ 1x1- charge should be an "insider" with considerable practical 
khov: ledge of City Hall. He found such a person In Irving Ostrow, a 
staff assistant to Mayor Bradley, who had held several positions in 
city governoent in the past few years. Ostrow had a quiet, unassuming 
style and a thorough training in city administrative procedures, both of 
which equipped him admirably to work with the city's procurement officials 
on a day~to-day basis. A^^ Dove had /ulckty grasped, changes in the city 
procuretDent 8y8t^^:. would not come wi'^h sweeping flourishes, but only one 
nilllneter at a time. 

Dove's appdintnent of ma insider (and a white) as his second 

±u charge tended to focus increased heat on his BMcond professional staff 
appointment. He had decided that this pdsition should serve a "business 
liaiaoti" functibh and represent Dove in dealing with applicants for as- 
sistance ^tiid minority business associations. Various Individuals came 

forwarc, cJ. :canding that he appoint a Mexican, or an Oriental, or an 

Ainei LcEn Incftan, or a woman. With only one position to satisfy so many 
conflicting dcTCards, Dove decided to throw the decision to his advisory 
cbxamittee. 

This case was prepared by Associate Prof essorcoltn Si ^iverof Boston 
University's Public Management Program. Prads for its development were 
provided by a grant frcm thf' Mationai fraining and Development Servicer. 
The case is Intendel ^ serve as a basts for class discussion, not to Illus- 
trate either effc-t^ or ireffective handling of a managerial situation. 
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The Advisory Comal t tee 

pbye learned one day early In his tenure that the advisory 
conmlttee had decided to hold a rump session to air the cunalstive 

frustrations of Its nembers. Hiny had grdwti lticreaslngly Impatient 

at the lack of action prior to Dove's arrival and, after Dove's appoint- 
ment » "^elt that he was Ignoring them. Dove decided that he hei to take 
the Idxtiatlve. The program faced enough obstacles without having to 
heal a major public rift within its central constituency: 

So I decided to define a whole new role for them. I 

just kind of crashed the meeting. They all eat down, 

the door opened^ I juctt walked in. I knew they wouldn't 

say^ "Get but." I counted on that. I walked in and 

said, "My fecretary told me I was instructedto be over^ 
Uerei and I really appreciate everybody taking this time 
put of their businesses." And then I sat down, and I said, 
"I've got ibme ideas." 

Dove's "ideas" were to organize the advisbry cbroittee into a group bf 
subcommittees, each with a specific task^ At Dove's suggestibh^ the 
cbmmlttee formed subcoomltteeson staffing, budget, leg^l Issues, bver- 
sight, and relations with the city council. The staffing committee was 
responsible for recruiting, tnterviewingi and hiring t t^i final staff 
assistant on Dove's staff. Dove decided that he could affbrd tb sur- 
render his discretion in filling that_ job and accordingly made a com- 
mitment to hire whomever the subcommittee recommended. The subcommittees 
bri budget and legal issues were pvcn specific tasks relating to the 
formulation of a second-year budget and recommending changes in the 
city charter end oxrdinancesi respectively. The subcommittee on over- 
sight was charged with monitoring Dove's progress towards the objectives 
set forth in the grant appitcat ion. And th^^ .^job ?cmmittee on council 
relations was the first step in Dove's conciue::'! effort to establish 
support wlthiu the city council. 



Relations^wliUi the City Cbuhcll 

Dove taew that the future of his program depended centrally 
on the extent bf his suppbrt in the city council. The hesltancygf the 
council to suppbrt early stages bf the minority business assistance 
program warned D6ve_ that his future was still very precarious^ Dove 

began his efforts to wbb the cbuhcll by utilizing existing contacts 

between n>embers bf his advisory committee and council members. Seeking 
to expand upbn this base. Dove personally met with all of the city 

councillors. He realized that tb many cbunclllors the program was 

remote and alien because of its "minority" label. Seeking toovercome 
this distrust^ Dbve invited each member of the council to appoint one 
person tb his advisory conmlttee. Several councillors, including some 
of the prbgram's early bppbnentSt took up his offer, and the appointments 
afforded Dove ready lires of coiammication that he had previously lacked. 
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He was also careful in settihj? up his referral system to give top 
priority to refertals frdtn counclllbrs and to note the counciltnanic 
district in which each business helped by his office was located (see 
Eidiibit 1). 

^he Ref erral-Systeia 

Dove found hioseif beseiged with inquiries and requests from, 
sinall fflid minority businesses. Host of them were requests which should 
have been addressed to some other source of help (for example^ the OMBE- 
funded business development organiasations) , but which came to Dove 
because of Mayor Bradley's high visibility. Dove Immediately perceived 
the need to develop a procedure for quickly and courteously referring 
these inquiries to the appropriate resource, With the aid of office 
volunteers. Dove compiled a catalog of small business assistance resources, 
by type jf service and client group servedp aiid developed ah intake arid 
referral system which cbuld be operated by his administrative assistant 
or even a secretary, and kept careful track of referrals (see Exhibit 1). 



Purchasing 

The hardest nut tot Dove to crack was, of course, the city 
purchasing procedure. He set ebbut to make an impact on a ninnber of 
fronts. The first step was to establish a base line and a reliable 
system foz measuring progress. Since the city's procurement officers 
had ho records of minority purchases. Dove compiled a list of 8mall_ 
and minority firms^ starting with lists compiled by the Small Business 
Administration and the State of California, checked and reviewed by „ 
volunteers in his office. He then convinced the purchasing agent to 
modify his bidder's list application form to enable applicants to in- 
dicate whether they were a small or mihorlty-'Owned business . Finally , 
he dispatched volunteers to catalog, painstakingty^b hend, all purchases 
from small and minority busitieia within the past year. 

V ^ same time, hll office begM to work^ith purchM otrl- 
cif-8 ^ desife/. improveaiierits in the automated management information 
syiL^r . so as to permit such information to be gathered autoinatically. 
Pl^iihs were developed to oodlfy the system so as to enable the city to 
generate reports on aggregate parchasingactiyities during a specif led 
period of time, including total amountof purchases by commodity cate- 
gory ^ by amount of purchase, or by vendor status.^ A vendor ^^tatus 
code was developed to identify all minority md small businesses. Man 
of these systems improvements -^particciariyt^ capacity to report jpur- 
chases by vendor status — were designed toserve Dove's purpb^ 
others such as reports on purcha8efi_of common commodities by multiple 
agencies or on average delivery or payment times would assist the pur- 
chasing agent. Dove lent the support of his office to requests for funding 
these systems development efforts. 
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While he was setting about to build ah Information base^ 
Dove was sltnultaneously working to linpact upon purchasing procedures 
thenuselves. He felt that there was more "play" In the system than 
purchasing officials were willing to cohcedei and set about to find it. 
Largely through Irv Os trow, he sbught but areas of clty_procuremeht 
where greater flexibility existedp and found several. The purchase 
of prDfessional servlcesi such as those of architects and ehglheersi 
did not require cdmpetltlve bidding, and Dove helped influence the 
placement of city contracts with several minority firms. Likewise, 
he discovered that there was wide latitude iri awarding abhtracts fbr 
tracking services since all trucking rates were set at unifbrm levels 
by theState Public Service ComitLsslon and price competition wasi 
therefore, almost nonexistent. With Dove's help, a very large trucking 
contract wa8_ awarded to a conBortium of minority truckers. But ef fbrts 
to change purchasing procedures from the outside were difficult. A 
greatdeai of ultimate discretion still resided in the Individual buyers, 
and Dove hoped to_ have sn impact even there. He managed to assign a 
CEtA_cmpioyee from his office to the Juppiies Department as a buyer 

trainee for a brief period of time. Dove actiyely_ recruited minority 

students at local colleges to take the civil service examination for 
the vacant buyer position in the Supplies Department; and, in fact, 
a black was later appointed. 



Legal Changes 

Dove obtained a written^ legal opinion from a private law firm 

to -the. effect that the city charter could be interpreted to permit a 
P^^f^F^"^^ program for disadvantaged^ local businesses for contractE 
less thra $5,000i_ Buiiding_o^ ^'^'"^^^^ 

teers drafted an ordinance that would grant r cent preference, 

in bidding for city contracts^ to businesses annual sales 

below a specified ceiling and owned jprimariJ^. ^xzens of Los i^-reles. 

By expanding the scope of the preference Zo a^ .,.11, indigenous firms 
minority-owned or otherwise ^- Dove hoped to app^^al to the protectionist 
impulses of some of the conservative , white city councillors. At the 
time of the writing of this case, the proposal had yet to be submitted 
to the council for action. 
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Exhibit 1 
fimiAR DOVE (B) 

^•^'.M^ r£.g^£^f.8 an d Referrals 
- 197 5 - Se pt e mb e r 30 t-l&^75 



SERVIGES REQUESTED 



RAW # 



(Includes procurement of supplies, 
purchase of services or contracts. 
City, Fed. & other) 



41 



105 



Seefeiag^ Financial Assistance 
(Includes loans, guarantees and/or 
inwstmerits from SBA, bankSj^ 
MESBICS or packaging for sane) 



20 



52 



€ompliinta 

(Seeking removal of impediments 
created by City, Fed. & local 
governments or other) 



sment Services and 



Technioal^Aiatst^nce 



17 



44 



Information 



16 



Ot4H*r 



TOTAL SERVICES REQUESTED 



100 



256 



EKLC 



282 
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DISPOSITIONS* 



Appolnttn&nts or Referrals to BBQst 



UIDA 


(2) 


AANBA 


(10) 


TELACU 


(10) 


NEDA 


(12) 


NSfA 


(16) 




(11) 


leio 


(23) 


PBC 


(1) 


MECfcA 


(0) 




(3) 


eAMAe 


{05 


LAEDC 


(2) 



Appointments or tef errala^^^BA 

Appointments or Referrala^o^lty 
Ear chasing 

Appointments or ReferraltM^th 
Regalatorv Bodies 

Appointments or Referrala^^io 
tA-F5B / ?lB0C 

Appointments or Rt.f cr re3^ t o 
fffiSBICS or Banks 

Placed on City Bid^ist* 
Enrolled in Tbwiet^^cd^nat -^ 

tetter of Int TOductlon or 
Explahatibh or Support ^ect 

MeetlnRS Set ^fp^Mid/or^Condoete f' 
for ResolHtion^f Preb4em(a) 

Coahseled 
Other 



28 



21 

i 

2 
9 
7 



8 
13 

i 



RAW # 



90 



12 

67 

3 

5 

5 
28 
2« 

18 

25 
43 
4 



* If. soae cascr there la more than oie di^<?9^j:lon or action in a single 
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Exhibit 1 Ccohtinued) 



Cbuhcilmahlc District 
(& Council Member) 



1 

J. m 


t Mf^uA 1 1 ^ 


9 




» • 






• ITa T* o ^ 1 


c - 
J • 


v.i3rosi civsKy ^ 


'1 ■ 




7. 


(Bernardi) 


8. 


(Farrell) 


9. 


(Lindsay) 


10. 


(Cunhihgham) 


i:. 


(Braude) 


12. 


(Wilkinson) 


13. 


(Stevenson) 


14. 


(Snyder) 


15. 


(Gibson) 



CASES HAKDtE:? 



Residence of Ihd. 
Raw // % 



5 
1 
9 
5 
i) 
2 

13 
6 

20 

i 

i 

6 
6 
1 



1 

2.: 

5 
2 
5 
1 
7 
3 
10 

.5 
.5 

3 
3 

.5 



Location of 



Bob 
% 



4 
20 
9 

12 
2 
20 
18 
16 
3 
1 



10 
5 
h 

-I 

.A. 

10 
9 
8 

1.3 
.5 

2.5 
2 

2.5 



SUB-TOTM. (All council Dists.) 


87 


44 


125 


64 


ADDRESSES OUToIDE L.A. CITY 


62 


32 


3P 


1 

20 


ADDREiSFS UNKNOWN 


47 


24 


32 


16 


GR.\NJ TOTAL 


196 


100 


156 


100 
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SUMMERTHING (B) 



Iri April, 1968, Mayor Kevin l^xlte assigned his special araistant, 
Katharine Kane, to organize a city-wide summer atr.^ fe3f:ivui in Boston' 
neighborhoods [see Sunmerthing (Aj]^ Kane was glvei^^^ ja c^ll . ration of 
$114,000 by the city and was connnitted to a program format that in- 
cluded major and minor performances in the neighborhoods pius local 
arts workshops. Except for her secretary, there were, as yet^ no 
other paid employees Working on the project. She described her early 
activities as follows: 

What I did was "simultaneous" meetings -- with arts groups, 
theatre groups^ inusic groups ~ to get a sense of who they 
were and what kind of programs they could offer. I knew 
a lot of them anyway. 

At the sane time^ I began to mak'i contact with the neighbor- 
hoods. The neighborhoods were fairly clearly organized. I 
spent a gr::^«: deal of time in April going out to the neigh- 
borhdddis arid trying to pull tbgeth^^r arts councils. I 
wanted each neighborhood to select, a coordinator. I 
started in the neighborhoods, that I knew in my district, 
the North End and the South End. We had done this kind of 
organizing in the clean-up campaign^ so I already had con- 
tacts. I worked very closely with the APACs^ and many of 
the early coordinators came but of the APACs. In some 
cases, the APACs would call community meetings which in- 
cluded other groups ~ people on their boards j_ church groups, 
multiservice center workers* There were usually • wenty to 
twenty-five people there* I explained the whole concept. 
I explaineri it because I was the drily brie in the beginning, 
i told thetn there would be tiriy amounts of mbriey for the 
neighborhoods (not knowing what could, be raised privately), 
maybe $2^000 or $3,000, that they cculd use for teachers 
arid small perfbrmances arid events. We would program other 
major events ceritrally_. It was crucial that I xbuld say, 
"The small budgets will be controlled by the neighborhoods. 
It's not very. much ^ but we want you to get an arts council 
gbirigi and select a coordinator." 



Thid case was prepared by Delia O'Connoi:, Research Assistant, under the 
supervision of Professor John R. Russell of Boston University's Public 
Management Program. Funds for its development were provided by a grant 
from the National Training and Development Service. The case is 
intended to serve as a basis for cLtps discussion, not to illustrate 
either effective or ineffective handling of a managerial situation. 
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And I said, V4 want suggestions from this group." In 
some cases, the APAC said it would provide brie of its 
staff people, which wa.s fine^ if everyone thought that 
it waK fine. In other cases, someone suggested a person 
from the area, or someone volunteered. Iri the North End, 
the AVAC wasn't the dominant force, so we dealt with 
another local group. We kept after the neighborhood 
groups to pick their coordinators. I'd call back whoever 
was the contact and say, "Where are your names? Every 
other groi'p is ahead of youl'* 

I went out every night to neighborhood meetings. I went 
to everything. There vas no one else. 

en April 10, Kane attended a meetirig at the Roxbury APAC office 
to explain the arts festival to a group of people from the Roxbury,^ 
North Dorchester coimnunity. She made her presentation, pointing out 
that cultural events would no longer be the exclusive preserve of the 
rich and emphasizing that the festival ^ guided by the neighborhoods, 
could bring-performers and workshops 1. Roxbury. As she finished 
speaking, some of the residents hollere d, "We need jobs and housing. 
Others insisted that Roxbury, one of the city's poorest • communities, 
should gf*t a particularly large share jf the festival budget. __More 
than half an hour of acrimonious. discu.^sibri ensued before Vincent 
Haynes, a seasoned Roxbury APAC lead^ who had worked with Kane, ^ 
succeeded in getting the meeting bacv. pri track. Kane repeated that 
the money for the festival was avaii-^ble, immediately , for the com- 
munity to spend in its own \,'ay. Thv group chose Haynes to chair its 
arts council, which went on to pick a coordinator for the neighborhood 
festival. Kane elaborated: 

The neighborhood arts councils sent their prospective 
coordinators to city hall^ arid they were reviewed .by 
Wastrel Riley, who was hired as workshop coordinator 
sfter Adele Seronde recbmmerided him. - We wanted each 
coordinator to be someone from the co?r-nunity , _whoever 
they felt woulU work out. We weren't very picky. 
Almost all were connected one way or another with the 
APAC. 

The coordinators were a mix. Mike Mansfield, in Charles- 
town, had 11 feH there all his life. He had a wife and 
children and a backgrburid in recreation. For the first 
time in his life, he had to learn something about ballet. 



^Riiey was a black in his early jOs who had worked as assistant 
director of the Upward Bound Program at Boston College. 



PegHy Mcl.ebd at Columbia Point was a youiig s6cia3 worker, 
leiit; to liie festival b/ the APAC, George Dav±f;_» at 19 
the ^ »ungest cbprdinat jr , lived in the Fenway where he 
ijus >M ^:rts student at Northeastern. 

After Ihe coordinators were choenn and put on the payrolJ 
at $125 a week^ they b*igan to me t regularly at city hall — • 
gatherliigp; at which ma.ibr festiv:jl planning was done. 

Kane realized that the structure she had chosen risked short- 
changing chose neighborhobdji that chbsiR less effective coordlhatorsr 
She watched tliese weaker coordinators closely and tried ^ through her 
du-n efforts^ to tuake their [rograms as rich as the bthers. 



During April, Kane hir* d several people, in addition to Gastrel 
Riley, for her central staf i . Kal Novak, director of the South End 
Music Cetiutir^ agreed to cooj din.-' ''o the iselection and ischeduling of 
groups for "major" perfonnliig CT'l^ ^uVencs. John Sdoucdis, director of 
Sdoiicos Productions, I c , a bv >K:lng agency, was contracted to arrange 
the popular music p^?* inf^e: at a fe^i of $125 a week, Adele Serohde, 
assisted by Drew HyiU- lie handle visual arts. Finally, a young 
man, Peter Gulden, was brouj^.ht aboard to manage the logistic details 
of lightifig, sound, securit> , and so forth. 



Festival Steering- Co a imit t ee 

In addition to filling slots on her central staff, Kane also 
organized a festival titeerlng committee made up of several city depart- 
ment heads. Many were chosen for reasons of tact and onciiiatiun: It 
was not Kane's tiitent that the committee would play very active role 
in selecting the festival's central staff, making crucialpolicy deci- 
sions, or helping with public relations t^r organizing neighborhoods. 
The committee included: Pares and Recreation eomanlssioner T^emey and 
his asslBtant for cultural events, Robert Gordon; Yoath_Oppos.w a±ty__ 
Program Coordinator, Clarence (Jeep) Jones; the public relations direc- 
tor from the Office of PuM^': Services (Neighborhood Service "lenters), 
Jbhii Cloud; and the mayor's iirector of public celebrations, Nancy 
Huntington, Said Kane; 



i;: was important to havo total city support* I^et with 
Commissioner Tierney, and we made arrangements to program 
the two shbwmdbiles. So we knew we had some stages. We 
aisb agreed bri scheduling the Childr'^' ^'-re_as part 

bf the festival. The assistant to ; oner for 

cultural affairs was f c?id soon after ,_ 

didn't work with him much. He was di'^ : ♦-I--; --td difficult. 
Nancy Huntington wais ; helpful in thv2 'u ^tiinT:-.ng, but she 
had to leave for the sumiiaer. 



Ill rtisponse to requests and cajolery from Kane and Kevin White's 
executive assistant Barney Prahk^ most. city departments proved very 
cooperative. The cobrdihatprs were allowed to use a park department 
building and other municipal buildings and APAC offices , where they 
iiad access to f ree t elephone and secretarial services » mimeograph 
aia;^:hihcsy and supplies. The Metropolitan District Commission agreed 
to permit eveiits at MDC skating rinks and parks without charge, the 
Police Departiuent offered help in planning security for large events. 
Schools and churches in the communities agreed to house workshops. 



Special Resource Pe op le 

Crucial to the beginhih;^ of _ the festival were the special resource 
people who signed on during April and May. Elma Lewis ^ Director of 
the Elma Lewis School of Firit^ Arts^ became an advisor ^ after Kane 
and Novak went to her house for several meetings. She agreed to loah_ 
the_ Playhouse ih the Park as a site for major performances iri return for 
a flag grant of $5^000., Serohde began contacting other artists by mail- 
ing but her City as a Museum proposal with a cover letter (see Exhibit 1). 
Kane's personal friend ^ Smbkoy Bacon, continued to recruit and train 
scbres of suburban volunteers to work on the craftsradbile. According 
to Kaiie^ the festival was fueled by volunteers, and publicity (see 
Exhibit 2): 



People just appeared. A film center was developed by David 
Pradell, a teacher in the Brookline public schools who had 
taught film-making for Upward Bound. There was a lot of 
publicity about the festival, so people just appeared. 
That was the way a lot of it developed. 

Tf someone came in and wanted to do a puppet show, we'd pre- 
sent it to the coordinators; and they'd decide if they_wanted 
to pick up on IL. The plantmoblle started like that; the idea 
of doing plants in the neighborhoods rr- having window boxes. 
Likewise the African Thtratre. The Theatre Company carae up 
with the proposal to ruii it, working with black kids. The 
man who ran the Jazzwagcfn, which was a super success, Joe 
Reiner, was somebody who volunteered his time^ He_came_oat of 
the South End APAC. Ant.ther person was the free-lance pro- 
fessional photographer, Dan McKain, ^^^d a newspaper . 

article in Clncliinatl, ^here he lived, and offered to donate 
some equipment. He ended up- teaching a workshop ail summer. 
Muriel Kasden, whom I had known for years and who was_ ^ 
Involved in the White campaign, worked with ™e_ali_sunimer 
on fund raising. She hid a i9t_of_contacts_and a gift for 
scrounging. She got caDieras and equipment donated from 
Polaroid and Kodak. Ruth Sia^ek really did wander in. She's 
somebody else I knew. She was interested in taking paintings 
but to the neighborhoods, so we tied that in with the crafts- 
mobile . 
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Tl-ierc: were ah awful lot of people willing lb do thihgis 
for little or no money. There was a lot of volunteering. 
All the craf tsmobile was volunteer. We were very recep- 
tive, becou.^e we wante. es much to happen as possible. 

Teacher:, cor the workshops were tiiusen by the uv. ighborl...»;J cbor-- 
dihators and Lie local ai s councils ;Lad screened by Gastrel Riley. 
Some neighbbahoods like Bri^jhton^ Columbia Point, and Parker Hill 
eventually had over fifty vcluateer teachers. 



Public Relations 

Lew Carter of Arthur Mo;iks Associates ^ Inc. ^ an bid friend of 
Kane's from the cleah^up campaJgh^ was hired fora $6j00p fee and 
given a budget of $4^000 for the cbst of materials. Monks set forth 
his 8trat<igy for a public relatibiis effort in a memo to the festival's 
Media Advisory CoimnitLee (sea Exhibit 3). Tlie committee consisted of 
public relations diierrtors from business and brba<icastihg* It met 
once to approve the contr/ict with Monks and to endorse the festival 
name he had proposed to the coordinators "Summerthin'g. " It was the 
end of April, and Kane's festival had a staffs a neighborhood organi- 
zation, and a name. 



Kane's Activities 

Throughput_ April arid May Kane was involved in everything concern- 
Ihg the festivaljfrom ma^br dcclsibris tb the details of workshop plan- 
ning arid technical arrarigeimeuts fbr stage prbductibris. Questions oc- 
curred to her at ariy momerit -- as shie fell asleep, on the way to work — 
arid she wrote ribtes tb her slaff asking for the answers. She put a 
high premluiB on having infbriiatibri. Sometimes she wrote twenty notes 
in prie day arid left them bri fastrel Riley ' s or secretary Lois Kuinian's 
desks. Staff members bfteri uriswered iri informal ribtes as well. Every- 
one used wliateyer method seeiued quick arid efficient. Occasionally, Kane 
prepared and distributed lists of the tasks each person was working on 
(see Exhibit 4). 

Kane, Kuiriiari, Rlleyj aud Nbvak all sat at desks within a few feet 
of one another. They talked Over problems as they arose during the day, 
and the staff used Kane for everything frbm philosophical guidance to 
political muscle. This physi cal proximity also allowed Kane to maintain 
close cbntrol over the way ir which her iristructions were carried out. 
She never left the office without clearing her "In" box. 

Neighbbrhbbd coordinators arid coiiununity residents caiied_kane 
directly and frequeritly. She was the person they had seen first and_ the 
only bne in the brg^izatioh mariy of them trusted. Some of the coordina- 
rbrs spent much bf their, working time in the festival office. And at 
least every two weeks, all the cobrdinators and the control staff 
gathered at city hall for an official meeting. 
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By the end of Ma.', piain^ag fcr SuinmertlJ ng* s i^rograms was well 
underway ^see I£xhib;t: 5). /^rIa^^•eD^^nts were comyloLc ior "sLatiuiiavy" 
visual and perfbriniug arts vorkshopsm nearly all Lue neighbbrhbodK . 
Private dbhatibriii ai:d prof essional assistance Had been pledged tb 
suppbrt centrally-located workshops tn film making and Black theatre. 
Part icipaats in both would receive stipends from the Neighborhood 
Youth Cbrps. "Mobile" workshops (the plantraobile and the crafts- 
mobile) had been ariauged, and Adele Seroade's murals prbgram was 
ready tb begirt. 

Kal Movak and .ioi Sdoucas had scheduled forty "major" perfurm-- 
aiir.es (bne a week fut ftght weeks in five different Ibcatibus). In 
aiiditibn t.b fopolar music, these performances would include shows by 
Lhe Boston Ballet and Bostoi^ Philharmonia and a production of the 
Threegettttj^-O^era by the Chaiies Playhouse. Smaller local events and 
perfonnances were being selected by the neighbbrhbbd coordinators fror.: 
a "menu" supplied b^the central staff (see Exhibi t 6) or from ideas 
generatt'd by the cotmunities, themselves. Said Kane: 

John Sdoucos set up the big pert brmfihces. The Boston 
Ballet f had mt^etings vith because I was on their board. 
T)ie iiaiiet was an easy one. Tliey wbuld be using the 
five major sites. I contacted and met with the Phil- 
harmunia Orchestra to txiaaia the cbncept. The Phil- 
harmonia agreed to do £ Ive perfbrmahces at the major 
sites. kal Novak was on the hoard of the Cambridge 
Opera Workshop, so he could talk tb them. I had been 
on the board of the Charles Playhouse, tbb. 



Witii thi help or BusLui/ii cbrporatiun counsel^ Herbert Cleasun, 
Kane established the Boston Ko-iridatibn as a vehicle for accept ing 
concributions to Summerthing and giving them tax free status. She 
spent much of her time in April and May fund raising, visiting 
fouadations anu corporations like Polaroid, Sometimes she took 
Ral Novak, but she thought: 

1 was teally the only cae T was the one with the total 
picture of the program. 

Bv the end of April, she had sf^ciired pledges of $32,500 from the Hyaras 
Ftmd and $25,000 from the Permanent Charities. AdeieSeronde had won 
a grant of $4,000 from the Massachusetts Council on the Arts for the 
morals project, and had approached the National Endowment for the Arts 
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with_ ah amplified version of the City as a Museum proposai that brought 
in $25»U00. Other grants fdlldwed; and by the third week In June, 
Summerthiag's "Promised or In-hand" budget istood at $214,000 (see 
Exhibit 7). Serbnde's friend, Muriel Kasden, had contacted many 
iridlviduala who were potential donors, and Lew Carter had sent a fund 
solicitation letter to general mailing lists , including the names of 
people who had supported the old Boston Arts Festival (see Exhibit 8). 



Kane developed a flexible^ program budget for Sanmier thing that 
could be adapted to different levels of success in fund raising (see 
Kxhibit 9). She described the budget as follows: 

We knew we were going to run for eight weeks because there 
wasn't time to start ir June, and it seemed logical to go 
through July and August. The budget_was_open-ended| as we 
could see the money cottting in, we were able to add on and 
do another couple of things^_ ^Bis was the kind of budget 
that could expand as new arts groups came in or new grants 
to pay for them. We could do i"ore_murais, or get 'Sam and 
Dave' [a popular music group} to come play. We knew what 
various arts groups would cost-- what it would cost to do 
five nights of the Ballet, or^ the Philharmonia. The sala- 
ries of the staff and coordinators were also fixed. The 
flexible parts of the budget were the neighborhood workshops 
arid the popular music, where you could always add and cut. 

The total neighborhood workshop budget of $72,300 was al- 
located unequally according to population and need. There 
was a strong emphasis on responding to the lower income 
areas. We had help working outthe allocation by looking 
at the distribution formula used by_APAe. We wanted it 
skewed toward the inner neighborhoods. 

Tile rieighborhood budgets covered workshop teachers' salaries and 
workshop supplies. Coordinators were paid for centrally^ Events that 
the rteighborhoods planned locally (such as_a battle of the bands bra 
teen dance) or requestedfrom the menu supplied by the central. staff 
were charged against that netgliborhood's portion of the central. budget 
for small per formances. Tha location. and times of all the small per- 
fbrmarices were determined by the coordinators. All check-v/rltihg arid 
most payment was done by the central office, to which the neighborhood 
coordinators submitted vouchers. 



Budget 




Ftrat^vent 



During the last week In Juhei Suinmerthlng'B workshops began to 
open around theclty. Its major performances were scheduled to begin 
with a concert by the popular Motown group, "Smokey Robinson andthe 
Miracles," on July 8 * The eighth arrivedi and Smokey's group, after 
playing for an enthusiastic ^ orderly crowd of 5,00Q in South Boston, 
headed for darter Playground in Roxbury, another of the five major 
sites, for the second show. Kane was also on her way there. 

I could hear the crowd aswe approached • You_ could hear 
it from blocks away, and I thought, my God » what is this? 
We hadn't realiaed we had reached ao many people. Radio 
station WILD (with a primarily black audience) had played^ 
it up, and there was word of mouth, Massesof people came, 
about 2Q, 000. We didn't have snow fences to keep them away 
from the stage, and the barricade lasted about two seconds. 
Then they were right up against our showmobiie. The sbimd 
equipment wasn't adeguate. The sound was traveling about 
twenty feet, and nothing is more maddening than hot being ^ 
able to hear. The kids just overran the stage, and we didn t 
have the security we needed. We whisked Smokey Robinson away. 

Next morning, Boston's Herald^Americah reported! 

Boston's ''Summerthing" venture into cuiture opened with a 
bang last night in Rbxbury ~ five patrolmen were hurt | a 
civilian was run down by young toughs, buses were stoned ^ 
seven were arrested, at least one liquor store was looted| ^ 
and windows were caved ixi here and there. It was the second 
successive night of unrest. Police placed much of the 
blame oh roving gangs of teenage hoodlums who broke^the 
quiet of a festival wrapup in Carter Playground, Columbus 
Ave^ ahd Camden St> 

And Haybr White commented: 

if this is going to be the response [to Summer thing] | it's 
going to be curtailed. 
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; Exhibit 1 

SUMMERTHINf, (B) 

f 

AdeLe Seronde's Letter 

BOSTON IsuiSlER NEiGHBORHOdb ARTS FESTIVAL 
.MAYOR'S OFFIGE CITY HALL 
BOSTON, MASSAGHUSETTS 

Dear Artist: 

If you are interested in the concepts of the_ehclbsed "The City 
As A Museum" Proposal (which was offered to the BRA in January of this 
year), perhaps you would like to help_us Implenient them this summer 
through the Boston Neighborhood Arts Festival. This will be a two- 
month Festival (July-August) in 14 neighborhoods of the city, directed 
by Representative KatKerine Kane, with the full cooperation of the 
Mayor and City Council. It will have both short- and long-range 
programs, specifically; 

(a) One major performance In each of the performing arts in each of 
five city parks once a week. 

(b) Workshops for younger children in visual arts and crafts. 



(c) Community planned playgrburids--with help from Park and Recreation 
Departmehts--vest-pbcket parks, with teenagers and older people 
isaking the playground equipment^ benches, flower gardens and bor- 
ders. Some teenagers are eligible for OEO funds when constructing 
specifically for the community. 

(d) Community planned projects , such as welding old cars into junk 
sculpture, and painting high wall murals. 

(e) Workshops in music, theatre, and dance. 

We would be most grateful if you can contribute in any way • Please 
state your talents, what timie you could be available, and at which 
places you would prefer to work, whether you can work* as a volunteer or 
hot • 

Your reapbhse and imagination can pave the way for making exciting 
"total environments" in direct relation to dire community needs. 



Sincerely, 



Adele H. Seronde 
Hay id, i968 Visual Arts Coordinator 
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Exhibit 1 (continaed) 



NAHE_ 



ADDRESS 



TELEPHONE. 



PAID TEACHER (approximately $100 a week)_ 

VQtmTEE R . 

CAPACITY: 



Painter: Indoor craft8_ 
Outdoor murals^ 
Other 



Sculpture: Weider_ 



Carpenter. 

Mason 

Other 



TIME AVAitABtE 



PREFERRED NEIGHBORHOODS: 



Charlestown ( ) 
East Boston ( ) 
North End ( ) 



Columbia Point ( ) 

South End ( ) 

Roxbury ( ) 

West Roxbury ( ) 



Dorchester ( ) 
Mattapan ( ) 
Hyde Park ( ) 



Rbsllhdale ( ) 

Jamaica Plain ( ) 
Ails ton-Bright on i ) 
Downtown Boston ( ) 



RETURN TO: BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD ARTS FESTiVAt, c/o MRS. EMANUEL MIREL 
12 Elba Street I Brookline, Massachusetts Q21A6 
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Exhibit 2 
SUMHERTHING (Bj 
Excerpts from Boston Herald Traveler > Hay 27 » 1968 



HIRSCH ON THEATER 



Lady I^namo Masterminding Neighborhood Arts Festi^ala 
By Samuel Hirsch, Drama Editor 



Boston's visualahd performing arts will be celebrated this aummer 
in a unique series of neighborhood festivals sponsored by the city. 
For eight Weeks » July 8 to August 31 t mural painting, plays, folk , rock, 
and jazzj dance perf brinances , block dances, opera, and pops will origin 
hate in local workshops and tour 14 neighborhooda in an effort to prove 
that the arts can make life more beautiful for summer city-dwellers. 

Masterminding the implementation of Mayor White's plan is a slim, 
intense young woman with a prodigious amount of energy, idealism, and 
ability. 

KATHERIME D- KANE, mother of three children ranging in age from 
six and a half to ten, is serving ac a part-^tlme assistant to the Mayor , 
working as Director of what they call the Boston Summer Neighborhood 
Arts Festival. She la also an elected representative from the Third 
Suffolk district and has served four years. 

"I would like to at ress that this in not a cool-it program fox 
Boston^ but a help-the-clty-come-alive program,^' she said, looking chic 
and serious in a pastel spring suit at a luncheon In the Rltx-Carlton 
coffee shop 
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Exhibit 3 
SUMMERtHING (B) 
Proposal from Arthur Monks Associates t Inc. 

20 May 68 

TO; Public Affairs Advisory Committee 
FROM? Arthur Monks 



We are very pleased to have been selected public relations counsel to the 
Suraner Neighborhood Arts Fiestival arid lbbk forward to the task because we 
believe strongly in the project itself and the good will it is Sure to 
generate. 

Here is roughly what we have in mind for a public relations approach to the 
festival at this preliminary stage. 

Our most impprtaht job is to get the people to participate in the festivai 
using. the well-accepted means and tools of bur trade for the dissemination 
of ihfbrmatibri, Secondly, because self^-help is emphasized as an Important 
aspect bf this festival, we think that this should apply to public relations 
as well as the other areas within the program, and that the public relations 
firm shbuld act as a guide and a teacher. 

In terms bf brganizatibn, we suggest; (1> assign a staff person fuii- 
tlme to serve as ovier-ali public relations coordinator-administrator; 

(2) a representativiB from each of Boston ' a participating neighborhood 
brganizatibns be designated as Nelghbori?oo,j ?ubilc Relations Coordinator; 

(3) fbrmatiori of a committee of all such ijei ^hborhood coordinators to 
determine public relations goals and pollci'as. 

Areas of responsibility would be as foiiows r the Nelghbor^^ Public 
Relations Coordinator would be responsible for_ executing a public Infor- 
mation effort within hiscommunity to the extent of hie ability . He 
would, of course, be aided by us whenever and however needed. His job 
would include promotion of ail activities which affect his community 
only. 

bur responsibility would include supervision of all public reiatldhs 
efforts but with emphasis on those projects that affect more than one 
neighborhood; promotion in themetropoiitan, state, and national media bf 
the festival; supervision and direct execution of public relations activi- 
ties involving the city as a whole; and instruction guidance^ and suppbrt 
to the extent needed by the local coordinators. There are other areas of 
service^ but we believe that these are the major ones. 

I hope you agree with this preilmlhary approach and that we can count on 
your counsel and active support from time to time. We look forward to 
working with you all. P q P 
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Exhibit 4 



SlMiERTHiNG (B) 



Sample task tist 



TO: 



Everyone 



June 2, 1968 



FROM; Kathy 

We are ail so swamped with work that I have been trying to see my way 
through to write down who Is doing what* I also thought it might be 
helpful to you to see what everyone else is doing. 

I. Kathy 

1. Summerthihg public relations, with Lew Carter. Opening 
press release, press cbhfereroe June 4 at Franklin Sq. House. 

2. Suwhertbihg fund raising I including writing foundation 
proposals with Adele Sefbnde. 

3. Summerthtrig Book (fund raising). Festival pictures and names 
of cbntributbrs . 

4. Neighborhood cbbf dinatbrs. 

5. Charles Playhouse. 

6. Hiscellaneous - whatever. 

II. Kal 

1. Contracts, arrahgeroehta with performing groups. 

2. Musical ihstrumentSj rental. 

3. Cambridge Opera Wbrkshbp. 

4. Negptiatibha with Musicians Utiidn. 

5. Tickets fbr neighborhoods to perfonnancea. 

6. New England Conservatory of bfusic 

III. Gastrel 

1. Review of wbrkshbp teachers. 

2. Cbrnmuhity requests. 

3 . New wb rkshbp ideas . 

4. Neighbbfhbbd meetings. 

5. Workshop materials. 

iv. Adele & grew 

1. Playground at Columbus and Mass. Ave. Mural by Sana Chandler 
ahd Gary Rickson. ^ : :: ^^^^ 

2. Fblldw-up on reBponseB from voianteer artists. 

3'. Assistance to neighborhoods on arts projects/murols . 

4. Children's inurals. 

5. Fbundation propoBals. _-_ __ 

6. Museum of Fine Arts. Light show In garden? 
7 - Equipment from Boston Edison . Scaffolding i 
e. Craftsmobile. Traveling art exhibit. 
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Exhibit A (continued) 



V. Peter 

1. Smokey Rbbineoh concert, July 8. Equipment, traffic* 

2. Showraobiies from Parks department. Maintenance. Spare parts. 

3. Back-up technical crew. Addresses and home phone ntsnbers. 

4. Sound system and lighting for Summerthlng events. ISecurtty. 

Vi. Lois 

1. Office. 

2. Books and budget/annual report. 

3. Personnel recbrds/lhsurance, etc. 

4. Public Inquiries. 

5. City Hall exhibit. 

6. Summerthlng thank-yous. 

VII. Lew 



1. Newsletter. 

2. Releases, contacts. 

3. Public service announcements. 

4. Slide show, 

5. Posters/flyers, neighborhood support. 

6. New African Theatre publicity. 

7. Summerthlng Book (fund raising). 

8. Press Inquiries. 



To Samp 

I. Opening presis release, press_ conference (Mayor) and Jazz Wagon 
performance - Kathy, tew, Peter, Kal 

li. July 8. Smokey Robinson concert - Peteri John (Sdoucos) , Kathy, Lew 

III. Fund raising - Kathy, Lew, (Murlal Kasden) 

IV. Public Relations - Lew, Kathy 

V. Neighborhood programs/Workshops/Teachers - Gastrel, Kathy 

VI. Personnel - Lois 

VII. Vehicles and Technical - Peter, John 

VIII. Art - Adele, Drew 

iX. Photography and Film - Kathy 

X. Opera, Ballet, Phllharmonla - Kal, Kathy O i} - 

XI; Charles Playhouse^ Theatre Company - Kathy 

XII. Music groups/performers - Kal 
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Exhibit 5 
SUMMERTHING (B) 
Partial Schedoie of Events 

The Boston Ballet ; Mendelssohn's "Scotch Symphony" and the pas de 
deux from John Philip Sousa's "Stars and Stripes." 
July 9 at Rogers Field, Brighton, 8 p.S, 
July 12 at Blackstone Park, South End, 8 p.m. 

July 14 at Playhouse in the Park^ Franklin Park, Rbxbury, 8 p.m 

The Boston Philharmonia Promenade Orchestra ; Mllhaud*s "The Creation of 
the World" CJazzy)^ Strauss' "Emperor Waltz i" and selections from 
"Porgy and Bess," "Man of La Mancha^" and "The Sound of Music." 
July 16 at Columbus Pdrk, South Boston. 
July 1? at American Legion Parkway i East Boston. 
July 21 at Playhouse in the Parki Franklin Park^ Roxbury. 

The Boston Children's Theatre ; "Wally's Secret Summer" and "Alice in 
Wonderland." 

July 17 at Orchard Park Housing Project f Rbxbury. 
July 21 at D Street Housing Project, South Boston. 

Bafc^tle ^f tfe Bands ; Open to all bands. Winners receive a trophy and 
compete in the city-'Wide battle. 
July 19 in Hyde Park. 

incigtv 

July 10 at MDC rink, V.F.W. Parkway, West Roxbury. 

Joe Wllli ama : Jazz concert. 

July 21 at Carter Field, South End. 

Jdati B a ez s Folk concert. 

July 30 in the Fenway. 

Mua eua^f Flna JixtM i^la ; Entertainment by "Indigbe8,V aoui group which 
performs at Boston night spots. Sound and light show (strobes) • 

Hundreds of helium balloons painted with dayglo paint b. 

July 31 at the parking lot near the museom^a new wtng, 8:30 p.m* 

r leB- P4ay ho us e : Brecht • s "Threepenny Opera. " Modernt satirical play 
about transgressions of the moral code. The poor are organized into 
a beggars' union whose members are taught to act disabled and ptttfui 

August 13 in South Boston. 

August 15 in East Boston. 

August 17 in the South End. 

Boston Musicians' 4laa4 ; Band concert. 

August 14 at Townsend Street and Humboit Avenue t Roxbury^ 



289 
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Exhibit 5 (continued) 



CaiA ridge Opera Workshop ; Kurt Weill's American bperaj "Street Scene," 
about tenement families In New York City In the 19208. 
August 16 at Rogers Park i Brighton. 
August 17 at American Legion Parkvay, East Boston. 

Boston F o3^^^ ; Cahihe_uhlt exhibitiph. 

August 17 at Pdslihdale Municipal Building, West Rbxbury. 

Barney Plper^ s Banjo Band : Old Timers' night. 

August 17 at Harvard Mall, Charlestdwn. 

New Afric an^ Theatre g Play "Black ±b Beautiful." 
August 19 in the Fenway. 

Muralg Project s Black artists Dana Chandler and Gary Rlckson will 

solicit neighborhood help in constructing a playground and painting 
a mural, the mural will depict a white man hanging by the neck, 
youths holding Molotov cocktails in a pictorial repre- 
sentation of black pride and strong males. _ : 

July through Aagast at the comer of Columbus Avenue and 
Massachusetts Avenue, South End. 

Drama Workshop ; Presenting playlets "Here Come be Judge," "Ctnderlouts , " 
and "Cowboys, Indians, and Colored People." 

July through August at the Orchard Park Housing Project, Roxbury. 



EKLC 
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SiMratfRISG (B) 

CjtY OF BbstdN 

OFFICE OF THE MAYOR Wotto^^t^lMllp ^UM^^tCW 

eiTY HAtt. BOSTON 
KEVIN H WHITE 

^^^^'^ 3 June 1968 

To I Neighborhood Goorrliriators 
Prom J Katharine T3i Kane 

About I Other performahdes available for NelsSborhood Art Counolla 
to bobki '\nd other thf ornrittioh on ^ummerPhtng (Festival) 

!• Military Bah is i Contact Sol, Thonns Vrl^Stj Nattonal Suird Head- 
_ _ quarters i So:hmohT^ealth Avenue § Boston 

a) a Nfttiohal r^u^^rd.Band is available on r^he foilowtng dateai 

June 3| 9i 15-* lo^j 23^ -2 and 30 
August 3f 10| lii 17f 18, 24, and 25 

b) A Ut3»_ \T%¥ Bnhd _ls p*vallable on the folloT^lh^? datesi 

July ?1 nnd 28 __ 

Sei-vtember 7 and 2? 
I assume these bands are freep and iflll ma'ce their own arrahgernenta 
for transportation anr^ sta.-;lngi but that should be checked by you 
If you want a band concert. 



2, Ball i ftt Damon St rations --by the Boston Ballet Company 

The Ballet Cd-nnany isrlll be presenting the major Pe rati val parfbrS- 
anoes the veeJ< starting July 9 1 and thus will bi rehearsing thSj 
previous wee^c. It would cost around %10b to $125 to have a ballet 
demonstration with perhaps ^ dancera th.^ week of July 1st and pbselbljr 
the week of July 8, At other times during the summer i some danoeri 
may be available at about $250-^300 aperf ormonoi^ Contact ua If 
you are interested. The Ballet Co, stresses that a demonstration thei 
wea^c before the big perforiance would be good, as a preparatloii# 



3# Dano 4ng-4emon^tr at t^n^ t Square- aan^a^ -or- £thn^^-^an^^ 

Callers i teachers) will nrovide thelrown music which may con si at 
of a fiddle or a three piece group ji a^ cost from nothing to_ 

5100. Square dancing would be fun for block danoeft and most of tha 
dances can be learned easily. Other dances could be demonstrated. 
Contact lusan 4hdr«ws, La 3-^100, ext. 261 i 262, for information. 

:er from Trtnidad_i#also_slng3 b^ and folk rook 

_Makes up storles or audience su-^gests stori a and he wiil st^g th«i, 

Sood^for audience part tctpatloni 3 »c^ed up by three in strumen tali stB# 

Iteve Quashie. Gont ict lu^an 4ndr^wsi La 3-5i90t ext. 261 § 262 




5. The G a l jqxsonlana 

Group of Calypso* singers. _Gont.act Carl Drayton, 61 Rutland 3t« , 
262-7777 or at The Bri Iges 531 Massi Ave* i 266-0924* 

Iteei Band Contact Carl Drayton § see above § for informatloiif 

m 



iuni-aerThlng Information - for JTelr^hborhood ^oorrtlnf^torg^ ^ i» - 
Exhibit 6 (continued) 

Traveixnq^^oo-^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ona day remainlns^at^eaoh 

one about two hours. GomprVsed of one trailer vflth a corral a _ 
SSIll b^le^r^nd one mrse cage. An attendant handles the animals 
and give! a presentation. Sontact Mr. Walter 522-0900. 
Sail soon as he Is -u^ctng 5ch«dule now. Area neededi 20' by -0 . 

3. Zoomoblle Contact ;>lr^. Cooper i 7if2-2668, Boston Zoological 

=5ociety, 6 Long Wharfx , , 

It costg^75 for two hours. Is based at the Children Vs^ZCO. 

^Hlnus, Soi in pictS?e «nS 'll-ie «roJ«tor_fSr..nld "fe -"'Jjf 
artrt niAsas c,ge3_«r.'1 » corral. Eftoh oerformanoe lasts an houri 

two could be scheduled' 



for p.?f«Snc.i: "nSln ?ro« 1100 to 5390. Sortt^ct us for rt.,talls. 

i?lg^lonrT."lt 2^1*220. ,.?e nSt ,ure of the price yet* 

U ..i, ^^r» n^^on^«rwtcry hH3 offered to proWde teachers for 

''"''^Skshisflu'lSIIia wSaW be Introduced to! baste .uslcal 

mmmMmmmm: 

tn,t>u.ea» A >e,^ Ig .» '^l^^ couli jo a "mitslcal-^^ae^ 
i,5i-kshop ra°w lto rt scenes nnj l« «dlns_to a production ci a 

kbrl, each =B«W°E^?-l%?'Pr'S«'^ and nailtblf ^ These |ekora.ano.. 

ERIC^ — "-^ 
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Exhibit 7 
SUMHERTHING (B) 
Income Budget as of June 44r^968 



Cltys Special order Gtty Council for 

"SUMHERTHING" 
City: Public celebrations 
City: To match Musicians Uniciri 

Musicians Union: Recording Industries 
Trust Fund (Possibly more) 

State: Mass. Council of the Arts 
State: Mass. Council of the ArtSj Special 
Visual Arts grant 

Federal: National Ehdovnnent for the Arts - 
for workshops - to be matched 
2 to 1 

Permanent Charities Fund 

Blanchard Fund 

Hyams Fund 

Old Colony Trust 

Fuller Foundation 

Other contributions so far 

TOT At : 



approx: 



$ 100. obb 
15,000 
8.000 



4.500 
10.000 
4,000 

25,000 
25,000 
5,000 
12,500 
2,500 
liOOO 
2,000 
$ 214,000 



Rest: up to [228^000] or 1300,000] from 
-f 214, 500 ] -[ 214.^06 ] 
[ 13,500] [ 85,500] 
private sources: Business, foundations, the public, 



303 
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Bchibit 8 

F . I'aATIONS COUNSKl/SERV.CES 
, - I ,.|. . , . . - 20 - 

Asaoc'iATes^iSc | . '"' •• SUMMERTHING (B) 

Fand-Ratstng Letter 

auigested fundraising lettar - SUllVERTHING 



Bear - — '• 

As you are aware, SUMVSH^HING, Boston's Neighborhood Festtvali^^ 
Is this city's exciting new approach to tha summer arts festival. 
It is a series of top-quality free performances designed to delight 
and stimulate all of Boston's neighborhoods with a cultural pot- 
pourri of drama, opera, symphony, jazz, rock and other kinds of 
music. 

Almost every night this suSner, top names and local taient_^are 
appearing at neiijhborhood performances for residents of the city 
and its iuburbs. In addition, lU Neighborhood Arts Coancils have 
planned summer-long programs aimed at their own special interests. 
Childron, teenagers and adults will be participating in workshops 
for drama, music, arts, crafts, photography, etc. , coordinated by 
the neighborhoods and sponsored by the city. A visual arts program 
aimed at beautifying Boston with vest pocket parks and wall murals 
is also in progress^ 

To be the success that it must, tha ^"^i^al needs everyone' s in- 
volvement, enthusiasm and support. It is being financed partially 
by funds from city, state and federal governments. However the 
festival needs support from th-i business community - businesses 
like yours. 

Our minimum operating bud.e^ is 3250,000. Of this amount we are 
seeking $100,000 from the business community and also from indiv- 
iduals. Won't you and your company help us and send donations of 
money and equipment? 

Tax exemot contributions can be nade out to the Boston^ Foundation, 
Inc.. and sent to Room 603, City Hall Annex, Boston 02103. Only 
with yourheip can Summerthing become an evsry summer thing. 

Cordially yours. 



Kevin H. White, Mayor 

P.S. A pi-inted -lece is bein.- planned for aistribution in the fall 

at the opening of the new_Cit^Ml- T'here will be space for your 

proper acknovledtTement. 3'' ^ 

cc: Katharine D. Kane 

Sunvrr.erthtng Director 
523-31^9 
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SUMMERTHING (B) 
Prolected Budget 

(StWKneytMngi fciite Nelghbbrhbbd festival, ia a unique summer venture^ spbnaoxBd 
^ trie City o£ Boston^ with financial assiatanbe Irom The Miaaadhuaetta Cbuncil on 
tin ilrta axvA Humanitieaj the National Iiindowment for the Arte, local foundatione 
and Vusinesses, and int^reated citizens* ) 

!• Neljghborhobds 

At. irorkshQps (teachers a rxi supplies) and Small 
Performances in local playgrounds. such as 
popular music, oa2z> theater^ children's shows, 

etci Funds are divided between Boston's li| 

neighborhoods according tb size and heed. i# 86,000- 

131,000* 

B. Netghborhbbd Boordtnatbrs — • one coord iha tor per 
neighborhbod ttwb for larger neighborhoods) at 
r>l60 to per week* Cbbrdinators are hired and 

chqsen_by deighbbrhbod -irtsCbahcils and all are _ 

resideota of the neighborhoods * 23,000 

Cm ^ectal^^^o.lects in visual Arts such aa ; 

1) waiimuralB_ painted by paid local artiatSi 

2) designing and planting of city community 

?ardenB planned by neigbbbrhood residentst 
coats_for^ and 2 ihclade artists, paints, 
flowerB,_materiaia,_etci ) ii8,000 

3) traveling art exhibit to heighborhboda one 
day a week i_ 

k) craftsmobiiewitii volunteer leadera to move 
around different neighbbrhooda four daya a 
weeki (Goats for 3 and k are included in the _ __ 
figure at the right.) 2.000 



10,000 



ehtldreh' s Theater '^a^e ' a^>oh travels to differ- 
ent neighbbrhooda giving tvjo performances a day 
for ei^ht weejcBi 

1) Stage V7agbn| iightfl^ sound, driver, tractOTj 

people to help Iparttaily contributed by the 

f8rka_and_Recreation Department J i U,000 

2) Performanoes_~ contributed by Parke and 

Recreation Department i 14,200 

3) fbrtabie a tage with sound equipment for 
hetshborhooda at tiieir request. 800 



9,000 



E« Sblic Helatioha ihcladih|_ publicity materiala, 
pOTtorsj fliers jadvertlsemeht^ photography, and 

other materiala in addition to fnll-timo public __ ___ 

reiatioho services . 10 ,000 

aUB-TOTAt o ^ ta38|D00- 

oU5 183,000* 
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II. Haas audience Events^-CUbj^ 
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A. 



B. 



^^eekly events in each of five parks for 
eight weeks ihciuding: 

1) Boston Ballet Cdtnpany 

2) Boston Philharmbnia Promenade _ Orchestra 

3) Bharies Playhouse (l6 performances) 

U) Populfio* Husic -- many evenings of nationally 

known figures and groups in jazz, rhythm & blues, 
soul music, folk music, opera and dance. Local 
talent will be ui^ed also. 



Sfaowmobiles — one fc3r staging the major perfor man ceaj 
tiie otter to be used by the neighborhoods_a8 requested 
by their art councils. The sliovjmobiles, drivers and 
tractor are contributed by the Parks and Recreation 
Departments 



4 TOiODO- 
100,000^^ 



e, BhoT^TOoblle Llnhtihg and 'mmd i-^uipro&itb ^ 

D. Shovmobile Staff of teenagers recruited from neighborhoods 
from low- income families and rnpervised by expert 
electrical end sound technicli^ns, 

fiisceiianeous such as vehicles, insurance, chairs, etc* 



SUB-TOfitt 

III. gestivai Personnel 

A. Central Staff; 

Mrsi Katharine i^. Mane, special cissistant to rfayor 

as.si;3ned to direct jumnertfting 
Oestrei I. Siley, assistant director for workshops 
Kaiman Novak, consultant 

Peter iioiden, production director 

Richard Ri Chamberlain^ Jr., technical director 
iirsm Phyllis Stevens, secretary 
Hrs. £-ois ivunian, secretary 

B, Volonteers : 

iarsi adele Seronde, visual arts advisor 

John Sdbucos^ popular music advisor 

wrsi Muriel Kasden, fundraising and photography 

i^iss ?ima Lewis, advisor : _ _ 

iirsi Aur^usta Bailey, cdmmunity garden coordinator 
Mrs. tluth roster, landscape consultant 
and many others ^ 

SUB-TOTMi 



2,500 

U,ooo 

2,500 

sP 79,000- 
109,000i> 



11,000 



TOTAL i i i i i i • • 

«ThBse two sets 6£ figures represeiit (l) mininiara projected budgeti and 
(2) projected Budget for Sixitnisn accomplishmenti No performances or 
rn?/- eetivltteB viM he aehfldaled wl tfeout-pledgg '' — ' 



11,000 

v228,bob- 
303,000* 



Boston University School of Management 



SUMIERTHING (C) 



the night of the Carter Playground fiasco [see Summerthing (B) ] , 
Kane called Mayor White i who had been present for much of the dls- 
torbance and had witnessed a car being set afire; 

I said, "We're sorry about this; we'll look into it; 
and it will be corrected." He was really pretty good i 
He didn't sayp "We're closing down this whole thing," 
We iiranediately started having more neetings with the 
police, to plan security. 

i thought I was exercising okay control over PetM 
(Solden, but I guess not. He had been so extra- _ 
ordinarily inefficient. He was the kind of person _ 
who said he had things in order, andwas very corivihc- 
ing, but he didn't have them ready at all. 1 fired 
Peter and gave John Sdbucbs entire responsibility for 
the popular music operation, not just the bookings. 

After that^ Summerthing moved along much as planned with only a 
few more hitches. The Boston Philharmania Orchestra was pelted with 
stones at one of its first appearances, an incident that confirmed 
some of the musicians worst fears about performlnglh the hinter- 
lands to local audiences; the Charles Playhouse performances of 
"Threepenny Opera" were met by catcalls and hooting at some locations i 
and things did not always go like clockwork for the plantmobile. Said 
one plantmobile vbiuiiteer: 

You never knew how many people would show up, or if any 
would show up. or how old theyM be._ You never knew 
whether it would rain. We learned how to work around 
any situation — from rabid dogsto pigeon invasions. 
One time in the South End, some girls wanted to plant 
bur rose bushes in a peace symboion a vacant lot. We 
didn't mind pulling out ail the bricks in the lots but 
the water pipes were another problem. Then we found an 
old woman's dress, and then a set of rosary beadsi arid 
we decided to stop digging. 



This case was prepared by Delia O'Connor, Research Assistant, ^ under ^ the 
iupervision of Professor John R. Russell of Boston University's Public 
Maftagement Program, Funds for its development were provided by a grant 
from the National Training and Development Service. _ The case is 
intended to serve as a basis for class discussion, not to illustrate 
either effective or ineffective handling of a managerial situation. 
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Trucks and vehicles used for the productions broke down fre- 

quetltiy, and the technical budget soared to an unanticipated $40,000. 
Sound systens were frequently inadequate^ due to the range of per- 
formances and crowd sizee, as well as a lack of eicpertlse by the 
cdordlnatbrs. Moreover, as enthusiasm In the helghborhdbds grew 
during August, coordinators planned too many events for the same 
night, and could not get the equipment they needed. A generator 
caught fire at one concert, and some equipment was burned up; other 
equipment was stolen, 

Another public embarrassment was caused by Elma Levrts who com- 
plained bitterly that Su^erthing had undercut her own fund-raising 
efforts for the Playhouse in the Park and demanded that Kane issue 
an announcement clarifying the separateness of the two drganizatlons. 

The mural at the corner of Massachusetts and Columbus Avenues 
also caused some distress. The site, at the edge of the black com- 
munity, was one that many white drivers passed oh their Way into the 
city. The mural incorporated what some considered disturbingly anti- 
white images, including black youths poised with Mdlotov cocktails, 
and a white man hanging by his neck. A newspaper article brought 
scores of critical letters to the festival and to the mayor. Said 
artist Rlckson: 

Of course some people took it personally, but actually it 
was the riot times from '64 to '68, and things were boil- 
ing; The murals were functional for letting off steam; 

Serdnde wrote a letter of explanation to Maydr White and personally 
answered all the angry mail. 

Despite Its dif f iculties * the murals prdject was a great success. 
Drew Hyde, three M.I.T. students, arid abdut six black artists spent 
Idrig hdurs at the sites erecting scaffdlding and preparing play- 
grounds for heavy construction work. By the end of August, there ^ 
Were three adult iuials and twelve painted by children across the city. 
Haydr White had instructed BRA Directdr Hale Champion to give the artiste 
any BRA walls they wanced. Hyde organized the scavenging of materials, 
eallirig businesses and Identifying himself as "from the mayor's office. 
Sumnerthing was given telephone pdles fdr the mural-playgrounds by^ 
Bostdn Edison, free use of the company's backhoes, free black-top by 
a contractor, and cut rates on the 90 feet of scaffolding that was _ 
erected. Without these donations arid discounts, the major playground- 
mural project St Columbus Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue , alorie * 
would have cost $25,000 instead of the $2,000 that was actually spent. 

Summerthing eSded with a successful concert by Joan Baez ori 
AuEuSt 27; The festival had sperit $249,118, ending with a surplus of 
til 780; Its 93 paid workshop teachers had received $31,000; fO^others 
had volunteered. Summerthing had offered over 500 concerts and other 
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events, plus workshops on everything from ^"'^^^"8 
to ballet, in nelghborhoodB as diverse as Roxbury and Charlestovm. 
Sri tSn 750. OQQ people had watched the, outdoor performances, and 
^ estiSted 8. QOQ children, teenagers, and adults^had participated 
S worShops. The workshops h,d done what.Kane ^ad hoped »tde 
contact wiih the imagination of ordinary people in the city. The 
tltlll of the films iade in the film workshop included: The Theft, 
"Misfire!" 5^The Junkie." "The Bust." and "The Brush-Off." 

The craf tsmobiii had Journeyed into.each neighborhood, drawing 
from If to 30Q people wherever It stopped. Volunteers presented one 
of four programs: puppets, collages, painting, and musical instruments, 
Sh^H the truck arrived, workirs set up three long tables while brown 
SappiS paper Sal'nrolled on the ground for children to p.iht mural« 
^ith ^Slic markers. The children's ««k was hung on nearby fences in 
«h "art show" that always attracted passersby. After costumes and 
musical instruments were made, the children paraded with them through 
the playSound? Then each child made up a story to go with his^or her 
pulpit and acted it out on a stage made from a refrigerator carton. 

qo Kane's festival had actually taken place, to the hurrahs of 
neighborhood groups rrtiats. and politicians, ^^y ^ff^^ across 
Se country were asking for a blueprint of how Boston had done it, 
BO thiy cbUld duplicate the success themselves. One^surv^y revealed 
that o^er eighty percent of those interviewed knew ab^ut Summer thing, 
considered it a success, and attributed it to Mayor White's adminis- 
tratibh. Kane was pleased: 

We were all committed to the idea that it was terribly 
important for people to have, the arts in their communities. 
This was a "yea-saying." The murals and the^ rest^rep- ^ 
resented a kind of "I am here . . . life is important. 

Between February and June. I was out every night going 
to the neighborhoods. And once it was going, I was 
still out every night. I went to every single event. 
I toured the neighborhoods and dropped in to workshops 
lo get a sense of What was going on. I visited the 
craftsnoblli and the jazzwagon. I worked six days a 
week, twelve to fifteen hours; but then. I always have. 
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CINCINNATI NEIGHBORHOOD etlNIGS (B) 



Eariy in his tenure as Assistant Commissioner of the Cincinnati 
Health Department* Arhie Leff decided to assume an aggressive and 
independent posture in his relationship to the Health Commissioner, 
Dr. William Elsea. Leff had. at first, sought Elsea's help in 
achieving marginal improvements in the city_ciinic system* such as 
asking the City Council to permit the Health Department to retain 
Reimbursements collected by it from Medicaid_and other third-party 
sources. Elsea said he'd look into it, but nothing happened. Leff 
felt that the Cbiranissioner's resistence was due partly to his philo-_ 
sophical commitment to "free" community medicine, partly to a general 
defensiveness about the status quo. and partly because he wasn'tused 
to taking suggestions from his Assistant Commissioner for Medical 
Services. As a growing number of observers felt ; Elsea wasn' t 
necessarily hostile to change, but somehow he couldn't make it happen. 

Leff decided he had to make it happen on his own: "Basically* 
i wanted to set something up that showed Elsea that he didn't know 
what he was doing." The "something. 'V he decided, had to be a new_ 
neighborhood health program operated in a manner wholly differently 
from the existing city clinics— one which came as close as possible 
to achieving Leff 's objectives for a primary health care system: 

(1) a stable, largely full-^tlme staff of competent, 
well-trained physicians; 

(2) a mixture of subsidized and unsubsidized patients j 
each one having a continuing relationship to a 
specific physician; 

(3) clinic hours of operation to include some evening 
and weekend sessions, with physicians on call at 
all times; 

(4) ah attractive, comfortable, inviting facility with 
the feel of a private physician's office; and 

(5) a comprehensive_range of family health services, 
with established linkages to specialty services, 
and opportunities for clinic physicians to admit 
patients to hospitals. 



This case was prepared by Professor Colin S. Diver of Boston University 
Public Management Program. Funds for its development were provided by a 
grant from the National Training and Development Service. The case is 
Intended to serve as a basis for class discussion, not to illustrate 
either effective or ineffective handling of a managerial situation. 
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Leff decided to uSe the Health Care Systems Cbiiimltttie as the 
vehicle to develop and implement the model. Its two chairmen, 
Ed Lotspeich and Roger Bergec. represented an invaluable resource 
for the staff-poor Leff. Both were talented young men, large amounts 
of whose time had been released by their employers to Help develop 
a group practice model. Commissioner Elsea was on record as_ sup- , 
porting the creation of the committee and would find it difficult to 
publicly oppose any reasonable model which emerged from Its delibera- 
tions. And a clear majority of the Board of Health Were enthusiastic 
about the Committee's mandate and impatient for change. The problem 
was galvanizing the dormant committee into action: 

They were sitting there trying to come up with the Ideal 
model. They wanted to Ket up a Mayo Clinic In Cincinnati. 
I'm a pragmatist. i satd to them, "Look^ We've got money 
to remodel one of the city clinics. Here's your chance to 
really get something done, if you^^don't want to just keep 
talking for the next three years." 

Leff had already decided, and obtained Elsea 's agreement, that 
the remodeling funds should be spent to relocate a small and inade- 
quate city clinic in Walnut Hills. Elsea had previously felt that 
the adjacent communities of Walnut Hills and Evanston should be one 
of the districts in his "consolidation" plan. The district contained 
a predominantly working-class population, about three-quarters non- 
white. Though there was a high concentration of families with in- 
comes below the federal poverty level (20%), most families had some 
form of third-party sponsorship, including 6.750 or 20 percent who 
were Medicaid eligible. A tiny maternity and infant care Project, 
set up in a church basement In 1969, had been expanded in 1971. but^^ 
still provided very limited service. The Walnut Hills-Evanston Health 
Committee (WHEHC) was a knowledgeable, articulate, and apparently well- 
representative group of residents of the area. 5" J^^^ it had sub- 
mitted a $150,000 grant proposal to private foundations for funds to 
establish a primary care center to be run by WHEHC. ^^^^^^^^^ 
this quest. WHEHC had submitted the same request to the Board of Health 
in 1973, again without success. 

Leff, Lotspeich. and Berger got together as an unofficial^subcom- 
mittee of the Health Cajre Systems Committee to develop a specific, 
group-practice-based model for the Walnut Hilis-Evanston district. 
Leff was convinced that the group practice model held the best^hope 
for attracting high-quality physicians as well as a mix of patients. 
Most of the Department's consulting physicians had private practices, 
and they represented the logical starting place to assemble a group 
practice. Leff hoped to find one physician who would agree to take 
the lead in setting up the group. He felt strongly that the group ^ 
would have to come together on its own,, because physicians would not 
^rk together in that kind of close.reiationship except^by their own 
choosing. While Leff » Lotspeich, and Berger were sounding o^t^R^y- 
aicisns to play this role, they also began discussion "J'^h^^f ^'^^^^ 
The members of WHEHC Were somewhat suspicious and not wholly In agree 
ment even among themselves, as Roger Berger related: 
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t5S Phelpa (WHEHC Chairman) was. along the specCrMin, 
probably the most adamant and the most distrustful- 
he was a good guy in the full sense of the word. 

We had, at times, severe comrnnnicat ive problems. We 
had some people, because of education or be^cause of 
how they felt or What have you, who said* "We just 
want to have more health services for our people. 
And we had the other side of the committee saying: 
"Yea, but we haVe to know who the docs are, be able 
to hire and fire, be able to have our own employees.' 
The whole thing was going to be their operation. 

Berger was particularly adamant, for his part, In opposition to cotn- 
munity cbhtrol: 

We had seen the Model eities program and the HEW pro- 
grama acroaa the country. Probably without exception 
these things had not worked, except by pouring money 
down the funnel . 

We had programs in Cincinnati. They botched it. Tliey 
hirid people with no administrative training. You d 
have 17 people pulling 14 medical records. The physi- 
cians were seeing two patients per hour, when in pri- 
vate practice the physician will see three-and-a half 
to fiVe. And you still got the same kind of docs. 
You've got docs in these centers that the City got rid 
of. Because the health centers can't get physicians. 

Arnie Leff tended to agree. 

On request from teff, WflEHC submitted a written statement of 
position on November 27, 1973 (see Exhibit 1). Leff sat down with 
Lotspeich and Berger a few days later to decide how to respond. 
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CINCINNATI NEIGHBORHOOD CLINICS (B) 

Poaltlon of Walnut H44W^vafi^^otv4i^ 
Group Practice Mod^l^^ Nev Waln ut HtlWEvans ton 

Healt4v-C€nt€y 



The Walnut Hills/Evahstdn Health Cdtnmittee basically supports the 
concept of a group practice model for the new Walnut Htils/Evanston 
Health Center. However^ there are a number of possibievariatlons on 
the group practice mbdeli and we have iset out in this paper what we 

want in the model.. We realize that some parts of the plan may be 

changed as a result cf negotiationia with the Board of Health and tlie 
doctors gtbup and some cdmprdrnises may be reached. 

1. The Board of Health funds would be given to the Health Conmiit'- 
tee which would contract directly with the doctors group. 

2. The health services to be provided inthe first year would be 
based on theambuht df the Bdard of Health grant^imless either the 
Board of Health or the doctdrs group is willing to pay for any deficit. 
In other wordBs the Health Committee is not itself willing to take the 
risk in the first year that Income from estimated fees and third-party 
payroehti would be insuffiiiient to meet expenses^ In the second and 
folldwihg years, planning could be done_on_the basis of third-party 
payments and fees because the Health Committee would have actual 
experience in collecting third-party payments to base the budget on. 

3. The scdpe and kind of services, personnel needed, and hours 

of operations will be determined by the Health Conunittee. All of these 
items will be subjects for negotiation with the doctors group when the 
contract is worked out- Priorities will be determined by the Health 
Committee, and the scope and kinds of services will then be set on the 
basis df the amount of funds available. 



4. The Health Cotnmittee will not accept just any doctors group. 
We intend to make the decision after discussions with the doctors and 
an aasesisment df their qualifications and attitudes. 

5. All staff other_than the doctors will be hired (and fired) 
by the Health Committee and will be responsible to theHealth Cdmmlt- 
tee. Preference in hiring will be given to Walnut Hills and Evanstdii 
reaidettts if qualified residents are available. Special cdnsideration 
would be given to any nurse, whether a community resident or ndt, who 
is brought in by a doctor from his former practice. 

6. The administrator would be selected and hired by the Health 
Committee with approval by the doctors grbup^ The administrator 
should also be a community resident if a qualified resident is avail- 
able. The Administrator will be responsible td the Health Committee. 
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7. A grievance procedure would be clearly set but in the contract 
with thedoctors group. It would be for the use of patients i workers, 
the doctors group and the Health eommitteej In the caseof grievances 
against doctors, as weii as other personnel i the Health Committee cbuXd 
require removal of the person from the Health Center after the grievance 
procedure has been followed, If the Health Committee determined that 
continuation of that person was contrary to the interests of the Health 
Center • 

8. _ inpatient hospital care would be provided by the doctors group 
at one or more hospitals in the immediate area. We wculd like as many 
of the doctors as possible to have privileges at as many hospitals as 
possible . 

9. Financing would come from third-party payments, from a sliding 
fee scale, and from the Board of Health grant. 

10. The doctors would be paid a set fee. Excess income from 
operations beyond the fee would go to the Health Committee for improved 
or expanded services. Incentive to the doctors should be provided by 
the amount of the set fee and renegotiation of the fee at periodic 
intervals rather than through extra ihcbme for seeing mare patients 
who can pay or who are covered by third-party payments. 

11. The Health Center facility would either be leased, to the 
Health Committee or the agreement between the Bbard of Health arid the 
Health Committee could put restrictibris on use of the facility without 
prior approval by the Health Committee. 
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CINCINNATI NEiGHBORHOOD CLINICS (C) 



Arriie Leff, Ed Lotapeich, and Roger Berger negotiated an agreement 
in principle with the Walnut Hilla-Evanaton Health Committee which pro- 
vided for a three-way relationship between the Board of Health, the 
WHEHC, and a physiciana' group practice (aee Exhibit 1)^ The model 
waa approved by the Board of Health on June 18^^ 19?4. The Board con- 
tracted With Ed Lotapeich to implement the model; including, in parti- 
cular, identifying a group practice and working out the precise 
contractual relationshipa . 



After diacuaaiona with many phyalciana, Leff and WHEHC accepted 
the prbpoaal of Dr. Chariea Dillard to organize a^ group of five local 
black phyaiciana to contract with the Board and WHEHC^ During the 
balance of 1974 and early 1975, Lotapeich* Leff^ WHEHC, and Inner 
City Health Care, Inc. (Dillard's group) negotiated a complex three- 
way contract, to which the parties were the Board of Health, WHEHC, 
and inner City, specifying the services to be rendered (internal 
medicine, OB/GYN, and pediatrics, plus specialties by contract) and 
the hours of operation (9-6 M & W, 1-9 T S Th, 1-6 F, 9-1:30 Sat. 
plus round-the-clock on-cail) . Changes in services or hours of 
operation required WHEHC approval. The City granted Inner City 
§227,000 (the amount which it had expended on the bid Walnut Hills 
Clinic) for unsponsored care, the rest of the projected $475,000 
annual budget to come from reimbursements collected by Inner City 
from third-party sources. If Inner City earned a surplus (Income in 
excess, of expenditures before taxes) , approximately 80 percent would 
be applied to the operating budget for the next fiscal period and 
20 percent would be retained by Inner City as profit. Inner City had 
authority to appoint physicians and ah administrator, subject to vote 
by WHEHC or the Board of Health. WHEHC retained a community relations 
and general oversight responsibility. 

By June of 1976, the Walnut Hills-Evanston Medical Center, In 
operation for over a year* was widely regarded as a great success, 
and Dr. Arnold teff was Cincinnati Health Commissioner, his prede- 
cessor having been removed by the Board of Health late in 19 74. 



This case was prepared by Professor Colin S. Diver of Boston University s 
Public Management Program. Funds for its development were provided by a 
grant from the National Training and Development Service. The case is 
intended to serve as a basis for class discussion, not to illustrate 
either effective or ineffective handling of a managerial situation. 
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STATEMENT OF POSITION 



GROUP PRACTICE DEVELOPMENT 
ISSUED BY: 

Walnut Hlils-Evanston Health 
Committee i Inc. 
and 

eommittee to Consider Group 
Practice for the Cincinnati 
Health Department 



Backgroond of thla Statement 

The Walnut Hllls-Evahstbh communities are committed to establishing 
a comprehensive health care capability. To meet this objective, efforts 
have been undertaken to develop a medical group^practlce which would con- 
tract with the Walnut Hllls-Evanston Health Commit tee^ Inc. for the pro- 
vtstbn of comprehensive health care aervlces. The remodeling of an 
8,906 sq. ft. Medical Center, the development of criteria for a quality 
health care ayatems the willingness of the Board of Health to provide 
subsidy contracts to communities, and the willingness of the community 
to work with and assist health professionals constitutes a substantial 
basts upon which the stated objective can be achieved. 



The Group^gacttce Proposal 

1 the Board of Health funds would be given to the WalhUt Hllls-Evanston^ 
Health Committee, Inc. (hereafter referred to as the Health Committee) 
pursuant to a conditional grant. The Health Committee would then con- 
tract directly with the physicians^ group. This contract or any sub- 
contract may require approval of the Board of Health. 



2. The hialth services to be provided In the first year would be based 
on the amount of the Board of Health grant (or supplemental city ar- 
rangements) . In the second and following years ^ planning would be 
oh the basis of third-party payment, fees, and Health Department 
subsidy. 

3. The scope and kind of services, personnel neededj and hours of opera- 
tlbh will be determined by negotiation and will be mutually agreeable 
to all parties. 

4. The Health Committee will make the declslbn to contract or not_ to 
contract with a specific physicians' group after discussions with 
physicians and an assessment 5f their qualifications and attitudes. 
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Medical prbuD Perpoqnel , The physicians group will assume respon- 
sibility for recruiting physicians arid will have the rllht to deter- 
mine who will provide services in the Medical Center subject to the 
following coridltibris: 

(a) The introduction of new physlclaris shall occur drily if there 
is mutual consent of the physicians' group arid the Health 
Committee. This procedure will allow for interview arid 
screening methods to be uridertakeri by both parties prior to 
the inclusion of a physician in the group practice who will 
provide services at the Medical Ceriter. 

(b) If the .physlclaris ' group desires to remove one or more physl- 
claris from the group i only they have the final declalbti to do 
so, except that prior to the removal, writteri ribtlficatibn of 
the peridlng removal with ari explanation of how the physlclaris* 
group plaria to avoid a diaruptibri in services, shall be given 
to the Health Committee, If the Health Cbntraittee la nbt 
aatisf led with the way Iri which the group prppbsea to avbid 

a disruptibri of services as a risult of the riamoval, the 
Health Cbmmittee may bbject to the rerobval and the question 
of the rembyal arid disruptibri bf services shall be submitted 
to a mutually agreed upbn third party for arbitration. The 
arbltratbrCs) may dicide tb stbp the rembval, br to riaquire 
a change in the plan for cbntlnuance of services as a condi- 
tlbri for the rembval, or to allow the removal, and the deci- 
aipri ahall be firial arid biridirig bn both the Health Committee 
arid the phyaiciaris^ grbup. 

(c) If the Health CommittiBe wishes to have a physician removed 
from the Medical Center, the Health Committee shall notify 
the physiciana* grbup in writing stating the reasons^ If the 
phyalciaris ^ grbup refuses to remove the physician, either 
party may preaent the disagreement to a niutually agi^ffd upon 
third party arbitrator for a binding decision. The contract 
between the physiciana' g^oup and the Health Ccramlttee shall 
aet fbrth the reasons for which a doctor may be removed from 
the Medical Center at the initla^tive of the Health Committee. 

(d) Either the Health Committee or the physicians^ group could_ 
suspend a doctor from practice in emergency situations pend- 
ing discussions, investigations, and arbitration if necessary. 

Medi^i-Centei^ Adreiniatrator and Other Personnel , The administrator 
would be hired by the Health Committee. The phyaicians' group would 
have veto power on initial hiring and^renewai._ The adminiatratbr 
could be fired only by the Health Committee. Howeverr if the physi- 
cians' group wants the adrainlstrator_fired,_they may make a requeat 
for tenaination in writing to the Meaitb Coiranittee stating the reasons 
for the request- If the Health Committee refuses, the question of 
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temination 6i the administrator shall be aabmitted fc r binding 
arbitration to a mutually agreed upon third party. 

The administrator will have reaponsibility for hiring and_firihg 
all non-physician personnel in the Center. An employee of^the 
Medical Center who has been fired or who has ^""'^j;^" ^riev^nce 
may request an appeal of the administrator's decision to the Health 
Committee or its aubcbmmlttee . 

All other thiSgs being equal, pre ferenci in hiring will be given to 
Walnut Hills-Evans ton residents. 

7. The Health Committee and physicians' g«up should explore the possi- 
blltty of establishing a "Joint Administrative Council" to oversee 
the operations of the Medical Center. The specific responsibilities 
and mkeup of Council will be worked out by the Health Committee, 
the physicians' group, aiid the administrator. 

8 Inpatient hospital care would be provided by the doctors' grouP:, at 
o^B or more hospitals in the immediate area. We would like as many 
^ the doctors as possible to have privileges at as many hospitals 
as posatble. 

9. Financing would come from third^party payments, from a sliding scale, 
and from the Board of Health grant. 

10. The physicians' group would be paid a^mutually negotiated amount, 
subject to renegotiation at designated periodic intervals. 

11. The agreement between the Board of Health and the Health^C^ittee 
would include restrictions on the use of the Medical Center. 
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